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There  are  no  silver  bullets  in  marketing.  Conventional 
advertising  alone  will  not  always  deliver  today’s  skeptical  IT 
Leader  to  your  business.  Additional  tools  are  required. 

Computerworld  Enterprise  Publications  deliver  a  complete 
marketing  plan  in  a  single  package. 

And  Computerworld  c an  tailor  the  perfect  program  for  your 
organization  from  proven  tools,  including: 

•  Authoritative  and  objective  white  papers  researched 
and  written  by  I  DC,  Aberdeen  Group,  The  Meta  Croup, 
and  others; 

•  Promotion  of  your  program  on  Computerworld  online 
and  in  print; 

•  Marketing  effectiveness  measurement  tools  and 
concept  testing; 

•  Exclusive  Computerworld  advertising  programs  customized 
to  fit  your  needs. 

Computerworld  was  the  first  IT  publication  to  create  white 
papers  and  supplements  for  major  vendors  and  associations, 
and  has  helped  hundreds  of  clients  meet  their  communications 
objectives  since  1990. 

How  can  we  help  you  meet  your  goals?  Call  Elaine  R. 
Offenbach,  Vice  President/Computerworld  Enterprise 
Publications,  at  650-524-7050  to  find  out. 
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IT  calls  in  the  SWAT  team 


Roy  Nakabara  continues  to  manage  accounts  payable  and  other 
payments  at  SunAmerica  while  also  running  its  R/3  project 


In  pinch,  exec  leads 
crucial  SAP  rollout 


►  SunAmerica  overcoming  rough  project  start 


By  Craig  Stedman 
Los  Angeles 


roy  nakabara  wasn’t  counting 
on  being  an  SAP  R/3  project 
manager.  But  that  was  before 
SunAmerica,  Inc.’s  first  choice 
to  run  its  R/3  rollout  quit  a 
month  into  the  project. 

Nakabara  was  next  in  line. 


And  last  spring,  he  suddenly 
found  himself  having  to  cope 
with  all  the  pitfalls  that  can  trip 
up  business  executives  drafted 
to  oversee  packaged  application 
project  teams,  from  morale- 
busting  work  hours  to  disputes 
with  information  technology 
managers  over  resources. 

Exec  leads,  page  84 


OUTSOURCERS  HELP  WITH  COSTLY  DESKTOP  UPGRADES 


By  Julia  King 


more  users  are  turning  away 
from  the  massive  chore  of 
updating  software  or  replacing 
thousands  of  PCs  with  new 
technologies.  Instead,  they’re 
hiring  outside  SWAT  teams  to 
get  them  over  the  hump  — 
faster  and  for  less. 

Milwaukee-based  Johnson 
Controls,  Inc.  simply  didn’t 


have  the  information  technolo¬ 
gy  staff  to  upgrade  about  7,000 
users  in  200  locations  to  stan¬ 
dard  versions  of  Lotus  Notes 
and  Microsoft  Corp.  business 
applications.  “And  we  couldn’t 
possibly  hire  [staff]  people  to  do 
it  either,”  said  Susan  Behnke, 
director  of  end-user  services. 

So  Johnson  contracted  with 
Alternative  Resources  Corp.  in 
Outsourcers,  page  84 


BRING  IN  THE  TEAM 


Percentage  of  companies  using 
an  outside  services  provider  to 
install  and  configure  new  desk¬ 
top  hardware  and  software 


n50% 


1996  1998 

Base:  Survey  of  50  Fortune  1,000 
companies 

Source:  Forrester  Research,  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Warning:  Web  selling  isn't  cheap 


By  Sharon  Machlis 


relentless  technology  changes 
and  soaring  customer-acquisi¬ 
tion  costs  are  making  the  Web  a 
pricier  environment  than  many 
retailers  first  expected. 


At  i-8oo-Flowers,  Inc.,  execu¬ 
tives  are  rethinking  their  stra¬ 
tegy  of  offering  lower  service 
charges  to  customers  who  place 
orders  on  the  World  Wide  Web. 

“It’s  no  longer  true  that  [the 
Internet]  is  a  less  expensive  way 


to  do  business,”  said  Donna  Iu- 
calano,  vice  president  of  interac¬ 
tive  services. 

That  isn’t  to  say  retailers  are 
unhappy  with  electronic  com¬ 
merce.  Benefits  range  from  ease 

Web  selling,  page  85 


Sun  bolsters 
process  for 
Java  standards 

By  Carol  Sliwa 


Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  last 
week  took  steps  to  straighten 
out  what  has  often  been  a 
murky  and  confusing  path  to 
Java  standardization,  outlin¬ 
ing  its  plans  to  formalize  the 
process  during  a  conference 
call  with  licensees. 

Those  licensees,  which  in¬ 
clude  Hewlett-Packard  Co., 
Microsoft  Corp.  and  IBM,  will 
gain  a  greater  voice  in  the 
java  standardization  process 
under  this  new  plan,  which 
Sun  unveiled  last  week. 

The  licensees  will  be  able 
to  join  working  groups  that 
will  define  and  maintain  vari- 
Sun,  page  85 


IT  LIFESTYLE  SURVEY  FINDS 


Long  hours,  cold  dinners 
and  vacation  interrupts 

+  50-hour  workweeks  are  common 

By  Julia  King 

dick  colebank’s  wife  gave  up 
years  ago  on  the  idea  of  cooking 
and  eating  dinner  with  her  hus¬ 
band. 

“She  used  to  make  meals  for 
me,  and  I’d  turn  up  two  hours 
late.  That  got  old  real  quick,  so 
we  decided  to  just  forget  it,” 
said  Colebank,  who  typically 
puts  in  50  hours  per  week  as 
assistant  vice  president  of  tech¬ 
nical  services  at  Lone  Star  Life 
Insurance  Co.  in  Dallas. 

Jeff  Scherb,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  technology  offi- 
IT  life,  page  20 


Systems  analyst  Jack 
Howarth,  with  his  dog  Dusty, 
takes  a  rare  break  from  m-eh 
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The  future  belongs  to  objects. 

Jasmine™  is  the  future  of  objects. 

It’s  the  first  complete  and  pure  object  solution. 

It’s  not  a  hybrid.  It’s  not  hype. 

Jasmine  is  real.  A  proven,  complete  object-oriented  database  and 
development  environment.  So  now  you  can  build  the  next  generation 
of  multimedia  business  applications  and  run  them  everywhere: 
client/server,  Internet,  intranet,  and  extranet. 
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With  built-in  multimedia  and  Internet  support,  Jasmine  has  it  all.  A  pure, 
object-oriented  database.  Drag-and-drop  development  environment.  Distributed 
object  delivery.  Efficient  database  multimedia  uiiMaij im. 

storage  and  manipulation,  and  efficient 
delivery  through  streaming  and  caching.  The 
industry  s  easiest  development  environment  cho,x 

lets  you  use  all  your  favorite  tools:  built-in  ^ 

VB  integration,  native  Java  support,  and  ■ 

Unlike  hybrid  or  partial  object  solutions, 

So  you  can  shorten  your  time  to 
market  and  gain  a  distinct  competitive  advantage. 

If  that  sounds  good,  pick  up  the  phone  right  now.  Because  Jasmine  is 
ready  today. 

Call  1-888-7JASMINE  for  your  FREE  Developer  Edition  CD 

orvlsitwww.cai.com 
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Software  superior  by  design. 
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Objects  @  Work 

IT  consultants  explain  what 
goes  into  determining  their 
worth.  IT  Careers,  page  70 


Matching  cancer  patients  with 
drug  trials  gets  easier  thanks  to 
the  Web,  Bill  McKeon  says.  In¬ 
ternet  Commerce,  page  41 


Biometric  systems  can  be  intru¬ 
sive  and  inaccurate,  but  they 
may  be  right  for  high  security 
needs.  QuickStudy,  page  30 
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Embedded  systems 

seem  clean  of  most  Y2K 
problems,  despite  warnings.  51 

Businesses  need  a  year  2000  strategy  for 
customers,  employees,  Peter  Keen  writes.  60 
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News  summary  for  senior  managers 


■  If  you  want  to  retain  valuable  employees,  don’t  just 
give  them  what  they  need;  give  them  what  they  want. 
Restructure  pay  models  to  reward  talent,  not  time 
served.  But  make  organizational  or  cultural  changes  to 
match  the  new  model,  or  it  will  backfire.  Bad  manage¬ 
ment  drives  people  off,  so  training  managers  pays  off. 
And  nonstandard  benefits  are  worth  more  than  money. 
Employees  will  fend  off  recruiters  if  they  think  their 
bosses  really  have  their  interests  in  mind.  Page  55 


■  Hot  laptops  are  splitting  into 
two  factions:  ultralight  and 
ultracapable.  Our  reviewer 
thinks  IBM’s  ThinkPad  is  the 
best  of  the  heavier  multimedia 
versions,  which  play  movies  on 
digital  video  disc  drives  and 
handle  a  road  warrior’s  heavy 
demands.  But  Compaq’s  Arma¬ 
da  7400  also  gets  a  nod.  Light¬ 
weights  are  less  than  an  inch 
thick  —  very  portable  —  but 
less  likely  to  have  CD-ROM  and 
floppy  drives.  Toshiba’s  Portege 
701  oCT  leads  here.  Page  62 

■  Ryder’s  consumer  truck  busi¬ 
ness  was  sold  twice,  losing 
access  to  an  internal  IT  depart¬ 
ment.  It  replaced  the  systems 
with  up-to-date  ones  and  hired 
Perot  Systems  to  run  them.  But 
problems  arose  when  out¬ 
sourcers  didn’t  understand  the 
truck  business.  They  couldn’t 
track  the  trucks,  and  when  one 
had  a  problem,  they  didn’t 
know  where  it  had  been.  It  took 
a  while,  but  the  Perot  staffers 
got  onboard,  even  helping  keep 
customer  service  up  to  snuff 
during  Hurricane  Georges. 

Page  47 

■  Year  2000  is  more  than  a 
technology  problem;  it’s  a  per¬ 
sonal  problem  for  IT  and  non-IT 
people,  Peter  G.  W.  Keen  writes. 
Companies  should  reach  out  to 
customers  and  tell  them  how  to 
handle  problems  that  will  creep 


in  at  the  millennium  change. 
They’ll  love  you  for  it.  Page  60 

■  Matching  cancer  patients  with 
drug  companies  testing  new 
treatments  isn’t  rocket  science, 
but  today  it’s  done  mostly  with 
paper  lists.  A  Houston  medical- 
management  company’s  ex¬ 
tranet  designed  to  make  it  easi¬ 
er  already  has  saved  at  least 
one  life,  says  a  doctor  involved. 
Page  41 

■  Retailers  are  notoriously  frugal 
about  IT  spending,  but  some 
find  that  a  little  high  tech  can 
pad  razor-thin  profit  margins. 
Filene’s  Basement  automates 
price  tracking  and  does  busi¬ 
ness  over  electronic  data  inter¬ 
change.  Petsmart  uses  SAP 
software  to  track  sales  and  de¬ 
mographic  data.  And  Office  De¬ 
pot’s  imaging/workflow  system 
paid  off  in  18  months.  Page  37 

■  We  review  books  that  map 
electronic-commerce  strategies. 
Information  Rules  is  a  practical 
step-by-step  guide.  Techno- 
Leverage  uses  case  studies  to 
show  how  technological  innova¬ 
tions  gave  companies  an  edge 
and  shows  the  value  of  good  re¬ 
search  and  development.  Other 
titles  show  how  to  make  bal¬ 
anced  decisions,  spread  ideas 
through  a  corporation  and  mea¬ 
sure  your  company’s  activity  to 
help  manage  it.  Page  58 
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Feds  question  Cisco's  discussions  with  rivals 


By  Bob  Wallace 

TO  CISCO  SYSTEMS,  INC.,  its  dis- 
cussions  last  spring  with  Nortel 
and  Lucent  were  strategic.  But 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  there  may  be  cause  to  see 
violations  of  antitrust  law. 

The  networking  titan  last 
week  said  it  has  been  asked  by 
the  FTC  “for  information  about 
discussions  it  had  with  Nortel, 
Inc.  and  Lucent  [Technologies, 
Inc.]  about  partnership  opportu¬ 
nities,”  according  to  a  Cisco 
statement. 

At  issue  is  whether  Cisco  vio¬ 
lated  antitrust  law  in  the  sepa¬ 
rate  talks  with  the  two  network¬ 
ing  rivals  that  ended  unsuc¬ 
cessfully.  Nortel  and  Lucent  said 
they  aren’t  targets  of  the  FTC 
inquiry. 

“We  view  this  inquiry  as  a 
preliminary  and  routine  mat¬ 
ter,”  said  Dan  Scheinman, 
Cisco’s  general  counsel,  in  the 


By  Kim  S.  Nash 
and  Patrick  Tlxibodeau 


THE  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  of  Justice 
said  last  week  that  forcing  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.  to  rearrange  Win¬ 
dows  and  perhaps  distribute 
Netscape  Communications 
Corp.’s  rival  Web  browser  won’t 
be  enough  to  fix  Microsoft’s 
alleged  bad  acts. 

In  court  papers  filed  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  government  re¬ 
served  the  chance  to  call  for 
“additional  permanent  relief”  if 
Microsoft  is  found  to  have  bro¬ 
ken  a  range  of  antitrust  laws 
that  affect  more  than  the 
browser  market. 

Some  Microsoft  critics  have 
said  that  slicing  the  company 
into  smaller  pieces  is  the  only 
way  to  stem  its  power.  But  a 
Justice  Department  spokes¬ 
woman  declined  to  specify  ex¬ 
actly  what  expanded  remedies  it 
might  request. 

Both  sides  also  changed  their 
witness  lists  last  week.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  indicated  it  will  pre¬ 
sent  issues  not  spelled  out  in  its 
original  suit  by  calling  James 
Gosling,  the  creator  of  Java 
at  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc., 
and  Avie  Tevanian,  a  top  engi- 


statement.  “These  discussions 
are  not  a  review  of  Cisco’s  busi¬ 
ness  practices  as  a  company  but 
instead  a  review  of  talks  that 
ended  more  than  six  months 
ago.” 

Although  Cisco  wouldn’t  dis¬ 
cuss  details  of  its  discussions 
with  the  two  rivals,  Scheinman 
said,  “Our  objective  in  any  part¬ 
nership  discussion  is  to  grow 
new  markets  and  service  joint 
customers,  with  the  ultimate 
goal  of  lowering  the  total  cost  of 
ownership.” 

The  FTC  declined  comment 
on  the  inquiry. 

A  FINE,  AND  BLURRY,  LINE 

The  line  between  alliances,  part¬ 
nerships,  other  cooperative  ef¬ 
forts  and  antitrust  violations  is 
blurred.  These  arrangements 
are  extremely  common  and  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  networking  indus¬ 
try,  analysts  pointed  out. 

“Big  companies  always  get 


neer  at  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 

To  counter,  Microsoft  now 
plans  to  call  Robert  Muglia, 
head  of  tools  at  the  company 
and  prominent  player  in  Sun’s 
separate  suit  against  Microsoft 
over  Java,  and  Eric  Engstrom,  a 
multimedia  manager  at  Mi¬ 
crosoft. 

This  before  the  case  has  even 
been  tried.  In  fact,  on  Friday 
U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
Thomas  Penfield  Jackson  ap¬ 
proved  a  four-day  delay  of  the 
trial  to  Oct.  19  after  both  sides 
asked  for  more  time  to  finish 


together  and  talk  about  mar¬ 
kets,”  said  Craig  Johnson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Pita  Group,  a  Portland, 
Ore.,  consulting  and  research 
firm.  “But  exactly  what  and  how 
much  was  talked  about  is  what 
the  FTC  has  to  find.  There’s  a 


fine  line  between  good  sound 
business  practices  and  collu¬ 
sion.”  The  FTC  probably  won’t 
find  anything  to  hit  Cisco  with, 
he  added. 

It’s  illegal  when  one  company 
invites  another  to  agree  to 


depositions,  a  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  spokeswoman  said. 

Jackson  also  ordered  Mi¬ 
crosoft  to  let  government  offi¬ 
cials  query  its  databases  for 
Windows  pricing  and  sales  data. 

The  maneuvering  is  all  part 
of  a  trial  process  likely  to  stretch 
several  weeks  beyond  the  four 
Jackson  originally  scheduled, 
legal  experts  said.  The  govern¬ 
ment  accused  Microsoft  in  May 
of  abusing  monopoly  power  in 
PC  operating  systems  to, 
among  other  things,  hinder 
Netscape  from  competing  with 
it.  Microsoft  denies  the  charges. 

Once  the  trial  starts,  both 


divide  markets  or  not  compete 
with  one  another,  said  Howard 
Morse,  a  former  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  FTC’s  Bureau  of 
Competition  and  a  partner  at 
Drinker,  Biddle  and  Reath  in 
Washington.  But  if  they  propose 


a  joint  venture  or  propose  to  set 
standards  to  promote  competi¬ 
tion,  it  is  unlikely  the  bureau 
would  object,  Morse  said. 

In  talks  with  Lucent  and  Nor¬ 
tel,  Cisco  probably  would  have 
discussed  ways  to  assault  the 
networking  market  by  combin- 


sides  will  voice  for  the  court 
record  various  complaints  and 
positions,  in  part  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  future  legal 
moves,  said  Rich  Gray,  an 
antitrust  and  intellectual  prop¬ 
erty  lawyer  at  Bergeson, 
Eliopoulos,  Grady  and  Gray  LLP 
in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

For  example,  Microsoft  will 
probably  restate  that  it  can’t 
fully  respond  to  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  charges  —  especially 
newer  issues  raised,  such  as  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  tactics  in  the  Java 
market  —  with  only  the  12  wit¬ 
nesses  allotted,  Gray  said.  Then 
Microsoft  could  use  that  point 
in  any  appeal  it  may  file  if  it 
loses  the  case. 

Then  look  for  both  sides  to 
challenge  the  written  testimony 
and  other  evidence  submitted  in 
advance. 

Microsoft  has  previously 
asked  Jackson  to  limit  the  evi¬ 
dence  the  government  can  pre¬ 
sent,  but  Jackson  nixed  that 
idea,  saying  he  would  rule  on 
admissibility  as  the  material 
was  presented  in  court. 

After  opening  statements 
from  both  sides  will  come  the 
first  witnesses. 

Because  Jackson  asked  that 
“friendly”  testimony  be  submit¬ 
ted  in  writing  before  the  trial, 
only  cross-examinations  by 
opposing  lawyers  will  happen 
live.  So  although  the  govern¬ 
ment,  as  plaintiff,  will  put  on  its 
case  first,  the  first  lawyers 
to  question  witnesses  will  be 
Microsoft’s.  □ 


ing  its  campus  data  networking 
products  with  either  Nortel’s  or 
Lucent’s  backbone  carrier 
switches,  said  John  Morency,  an 
analyst  at  Renaissance  World¬ 
wide,  Inc.  in  Newton,  Mass. 
“The  discussions  were  likely 
more  related 

to  addressing  the  ser¬ 
vice  provider  market 
than  they  were  on  the 
enterprise  user,” 
Morency  said. 

Several  users  said 
they  wonder  what 
the  FTC  is  after  from 
Cisco. 

James  Wiedel,  net¬ 
work  manager  at  the 
University  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  in  Los  Angeles,  said  vendor 
alliances  aren’t  new. 

“This  kind  of  behavior  is  far 
from  unknown  in  the  world 
of  business.  But  it  wouldn’t 
surprise  me  if  [a  large  company 
such  as  Cisco]  violated  antitrust 
rules,”  he  said.  News  of  large 
companies  engaging  in  anti¬ 
competitive  discussions  isn’t 
rare,  Wiedel  said.  A  Cisco 
spokesman  declined  comment, 
calling  Wiedel’s  remarks 
speculation. 

“It’s  vague  to  me  what  the 
FTC  is  trying  to  accomplish 
here,”  said  Bennie  Strange,  a 
contractor  at  Entergy  Services, 
Inc.,  a  regional  electric  utility  in 
Gretna,  La.  “Vendors  announce 
business  alliances  all  the  time. 
So  unless  there’s  some  real 
skullduggery  going  on,  why 
would  an  investigation  be 
launched?”  □ 


Pact  opens  up 
'net  domain 
registration 

the  u.s.  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  last  week  struck  a  deal  for 
a  “ramp-down”  contract  with 
Network  Solutions,  Inc.  in 
Herndon,  Va.,  that  opens  up 
domain  name  registrations  to 
other  companies  next  year. 

Starting  March  31,  Network 
Solutions  will  open  the  fee- 
based  registration  of  addresses, 
such  as  .com  and  .org,  to 
other  companies,  with  fees  set 
by  a  newly  created  nonprofit 
agency. 

However,  Network  Solutions 
will  remain  the  exclusive  whole¬ 
saler  of  those  domains  world¬ 
wide  for  an  indefinite  period.  □ 
—  Matt  Hamblen 


POINT/COUNTERPOINT 


Major  allegations  likely  to  surface  at  Microsoft's  trial 


Government  charges _ Microsoft  response 


Microsoft  regularly  abused  its  contracts  are  legal, 

monopoly  power  to  force  PC  mak-  |w  and  Netscape's  busi- 
ers,  Internet  service  providers  w  ness  problems  are  its 
and  others  to  favor  Microsoft’s  own  fault 

browser  over  Netscape's 

Microsoft  illegally  coerced  other  it  did  nothing  illegal, 
vendors  to  drop  projects  that  ^  and  occasional  squab- 
would  have  competed  with  it  W  bles  with  companies 

are  normal 

Microsoft  tried  to  collude  with  It  did  no  such  thing, 

Netscape  to  divide  the  browser  ^  and  Netscape  execu- 
market  tives  are  lying 


Justice  Department  presses  for 
broader  scope  in  Microsoft  case 

►  Witnesses  called  to  speak  on  Java,  Apple 


USC's  James  Wiedel:  Although 
vendor  alliances  are  nothing  new, 
it  wouldn't  surprise  him  if  Cisco 
did  violate  antitrust  laws  in  its 
talks  with  Nortel  and  Lucent. 
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Sure  we  go  on  vacation. 

But  we  never  quite  get  away  from  it  all, 
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of  the  world's  leading  global  travel  reservation  systems. \\  Their  challenge  was  a 
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icrosoft  repackages  NT  pitch  for  developers 


►  Will  showcase  Texaco 

By  Sharon  Gaudin 

ENERGY  CONGLOMERATE  TexaCO, 
Inc.  is  overhauling  its  entire  IT 
infrastructure  —  from  E-mail  to 
operating  systems  —  to  make  it 
easier  to  distribute  information 
and  applications  to  21,000  em¬ 
ployees  in  150  countries  around 
the  globe. 

Microsoft  Corp.  will  showcase 
Texaco  and  its  information  tech¬ 
nology  redesign  at  this  week’s 
Professional  Developers  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Denver.  The  conference 
is  geared  toward  Windows  ap¬ 
plication  developers. 

Microsoft  executives  hope  to 
use  Texaco  as  an  example  of  its 
Digital  Nervous  System  market¬ 
ing  campaign  — -  tying  together 
communication,  data  analysis, 
storage  and  business  applica¬ 
tions,  all  with  Microsoft  string. 
The  Digital  Nervous  System, 
which  has  the  Windows  NT  op¬ 
erating  system  at  its  core,  will 
be  the  focus  of  this  week’s  con- 


overhaul  at  conference 

ference,  according  to  Microsoft 
spokesmen. 

“In  order  for  us  to  share  in¬ 
formation  and  applications  that 
have  been  developed  in,  say, 
Kazakhstan,  we’ve  had  to  make 
changes,”  said  Ed  McDonald, 
chief  IT  architect  at  Texaco’s 
Houston  office.  “I  want  applica¬ 
tions  to  be  available  worldwide 
seven  days  after  they’re  devel¬ 
oped.  It’s  been  taking  us  closer 
to  seven  years.” 

McDonald  said  part  of  Texa¬ 
co’s  problem  has  been  a  hodge¬ 
podge  of  systems  loosely  tied  to¬ 


gether.  He  is  solving  that  prob¬ 
lem  by  moving  to  an  NT-based 
network,  adding  350  to  400  NT 
servers  worldwide.  He  also  is 
replacing  13  E-mail  systems  to 
standardize  on  Microsoft  Ex¬ 
change  for  18,000  end  users. 

READY  FOR  5.0 

“We’re  really  looking  forward  to 
NT  5.0,”  said  McDonald,  who 
already  is  using  a  handful  of  NT 
5.0  beta  servers  in  nonstrategic 
operations.  “I’m  looking  to  NT 
5.0  to  simplify  my  environment 
with  the  Active  Directory.  That 
will  give  us  a  single  flat  do¬ 
main." 


Texaco  hopes  to  move  to  NT 
5.0  early  next  year,  McDonald 
said.  However,  Microsoft  hasn’t 
released  an  official  ship  date  for 
NT  5.0,  although  two  Microsoft 
executives  recently  said  the 
product  should  ship  about  a 
year  from  now. 

Other  developments  expected 
at  the  conference  include  the 
following: 

■  Microsoft  will  give  attendees 
an  interim,  beta  release  of  NT 
5.0  code. 

■  Rational  Software,  Inc.  in  Cu¬ 
pertino,  Calif.,  will  announce 
Development  DeskTop,  a  suite 
of  testing  and  development 
tools  that  integrate  with  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  Visual  Studio  tool 
suite.  Rational’s  new  tools  were 
designed  to  let  developers  test 
programs  earlier  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  process,  potentially  short¬ 
ening  the  project’s  total  dura¬ 
tion.  The  suite  will  be  available 
later  this  month. 

■  Simware,  Inc.  in  Ottawa  will 
announce  the  release  of  new 
versions  of  its  Salvo  Server  and 


BIG  OIL  PLANS 


Texaco,  Inc.  is  redesigning  its  computing  architecture. 
Changes  include: 

♦  Replacing  13  E-mail  systems  with  Microsoft  Exchange 

♦  Moving  to  an  NT-based  network  and  adding  350  to 
400  NT  servers 

♦  Installing  a  straight  TCP/IP  system 


Windows  CE  upgrade  now  in  demo  phase 

►  Analysts,  users  mixed  on  corporate  prospects 


By  Matt  Hamblen 


at  its  Professional  Developers 
Conference  today,  Microsoft 
Corp.  will  demonstrate  an  up¬ 
grade  for  its  Windows  CE  plat¬ 
form  that  supports  larger  hand¬ 
held  computers. 

Eleven  resellers  are  expected 
to  support  the  upgrade,  code- 
named  Jupiter,  with  some  pro¬ 
viding  machines  with  nearly 
laptop-size  color  screens  and 
larger  keyboards  priced  at  less 
than  $1,300,  Microsoft  said. 

Until  now,  Windows  CE  was 
confined  to  versions  of 
clamshell-size  hand¬ 
held  computers  and 
wouldn’t  run  on  larger 
machines.  It  has  of¬ 
fered  access  to  E-mail 
and  other  calendar 
and  contact  informa¬ 
tion,  but  some  users 
want  a  larger  keyboard 
to  send  E-mail  and  file 
reports,  analysts  said. 

Besides  E-mail,  the 
new  version,  called 
H/PC  Pro  Edition, 
gives  mobile  users  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  World 
Wide  Web  and  corpo¬ 
rate  databases. 

It  will  run  on  de¬ 


vices  such  as  the  Clio  from  Va- 
dem,  Inc.  in  San  Jose,  Calif.  The 
Clio,  which  was  announced  last 
week,  features  a  9.4-in.  color 
display  that  lets  users  take 
handwritten  notes  and  make 
drawings  with  handwriting 
recognition  tools. 

DIFFERING  OPINIONS 

Analysts  and  users  were  mixed 
on  the  utility  of  such  devices  in 
corporate  environments. 

Analyst  Gerry  Purdy  at  Mo¬ 
bile  Insights,  Inc.  in  Mountain 
View,  Calif.,  said  H/PC  Pro  will 


be  “an  important  platform  for 
the  enterprise”  because  busi¬ 
nesspeople  need  access  to  cor¬ 
porate  databases  for  sales  pre¬ 
sentations  and  other  situations 
but  may  not  need  the  comput¬ 
ing  power  and  disk  drives  of 
laptops. 

But  analyst  Michael  Garten- 
berg  at  Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in 
Stamford,  Conn.,  said  he  was 
skeptical. 

“The  problem  is  that  CE  tries 
to  emulate  a  traditional  comput¬ 
er,  but  it  isn’t  running  Windows 
95  or  98,  so  the  biggest  market 
threat  is  any  notebook  running 
95  or  98.” 

Still,  Purdy  predicted 
sales  of  up  to  750,000 
H/PC  Pro  machines 
within  a  year  and  sever¬ 
al  million  in  a  few 
years. 

User  Peter  Mojica, 
vice  president  of  re¬ 
search  at  First  Union 
National  Bank  Capital 
Markets  in  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  saw  the  Clio  de¬ 
vice  and  liked  it.  “It’s 
very  Star  Trek- ish,”  he 
said.  “It’s  going  to  be 
good  for  users  who 
need  to  support  E-mail 
and  you  don’t  want  to 
give  them  a  $5,000 
notebook.” 


Tester  Martin  Baynes,  vice 
president  of  engineering  at  As- 
pec  Technology,  Inc.,  a  chip 
maker  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  said 
H/PC  Pro  let  him  send  draw¬ 
ings  and  files  to  others  directly. 

But  Baynes  said  he  wasn’t 
sure  he  wants  a  machine  larger 
than  a  handheld  because  it 
could  be  intrusive  at  a  meeting.  □ 

Merrill  Lynch 
names  new  VP 

MERRILL  LYNCH  &  CO.  has 

named  John  A.  McKinley  Jr., 
chief  technology  and  informa¬ 
tion  officer  at  GE  Capital  Corp., 
its  new  senior  vice  president 
and  chief  technology  officer. 

McKinley  will  oversee  the 
company’s  global  technology 
strategy  and  a  technology  orga¬ 
nization  comprised  of  roughly 
5,000  people  when  he  joins  the 
company  this  week.  McKinley, 
who  joined  Stamford,  Conn.- 
based  GE  Capital  in  1995  after 
a  13-year  stint  at  Ernst  &  Young 
LLP,  spearheaded  a  dozen-plus 
electronic-commerce  initiatives 
that  helped  fuel  the  financial 
services  firm’s  torrid  growth. 

McKinley  will  report  to  Mer¬ 
rill  Lynch  Chairman  David  H. 
Komansky  and  Herbert  M.  Alli¬ 
son  Jr.,  the  company’s  president 
and  chief  operating  officer. 

—  Thomas  Hoffman 


VADEM,  INC.'S  CLIO 


Price:  $999 


Battery:  12-hour  Lithium  Ion 

RAM:  16M  bytes,  upgradable 
to  32M  bytes 


Size:  3  pounds  with 
battery;  8.75  by  11.4 
by  1  in.  when  closed 


Display:  9.4-in. 
color  monitor 


Source:  Vadem,  Inc..  San  Jose,  Calif. 


Salvo  Impact  tools,  which  are 
used  to  develop  and  deploy 
three-tier,  component-based  ex¬ 
tranet  applications.  The  tools 
will  support  Component  Object 
Model  and  ActiveX.  □ 

Senior  writer  David  Orenstein 
contributed  to  this  report. 

Veritas  will 
buy  most 
of  Seagate's 
software 

By  Nancy  Dillon 


veritas  software  corp.  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  that  it  would 
acquire  the  lion’s  share  of  Sea¬ 
gate  Technology,  Inc.’s  software 
business  in  a  stock  deal  valued 
at  $1.6  billion. 

Based  in  Mountain  View, 
Calif.,  Veritas  makes  backup 
and  storage  management  soft¬ 
ware  primarily  for  the  high-end 
Unix  market.  The  Seagate  divi¬ 
sion  it  will  gain,  called  the  Net¬ 
work  and  Storage  Management 
Group  and  based  in  Scotts  Val¬ 
ley,  Calif.,  makes  the  popular 
workgroup  backup  software 
Backup  Exec. 

SHAKY  SHARES 

Veritas’  share  price  faltered  af¬ 
ter  the  announcement  amid 
fears  the  company  is  paying  too 
much  for  the  transaction. 
Shares  fell  steeply,  from  45  3/8 
on  Monday  to  a  close  of  26  3/16 
on  Tuesday.  Thursday’s  close 
was  26  5/8. 

Although  the  choice  “was 
somewhat  of  a  surprise,  Seagate 
completes  a  lot  of  holes  in  the 
Veritas  picture,”  said  Sean  Der- 
rington,  an  analyst  at  Stamford, 
Conn.-based  Meta  Group,  Inc. 
He  said  Seagate  has  strong 
penetration  in  the  desktop 
and  workgroup  markets,  areas 
where  Veritas  has  had  trouble 
competing. 

“I  think  it’s  excellent  news,” 
said  H.  Walt  Lee,  information 
technology  architecture  project 
manager  of  the  electronics  divi¬ 
sion  at  TRW,  Inc.  in  Redondo 
Beach,  Calif.  Lee’s  group  uses 
Veritas  NetBackup  on  the  Unix 
side  and  Seagate  Backup  Exec 
for  Windows  NT  systems. 

“In  my  environment,  Unix 
and  NT  backup  are  divided  into 
two  camps,  and  unification  has 
been  difficult,"  Lee  said.  “Even¬ 
tually,  if  the  products  are  inte¬ 
grated,  we’ll  save  money  on  not 
having  to  support  two  vendors 
and  all  their  permutations."  □ 


Your  sales  forecast  just  dropped. 

Are  sales  management  and  the  sales  force 
giving  you  the  same  number ? 


You  can  spend  millions  of  dollars  on  application  software  and  still  not  have  the  information  you  need  to  run  your  business.  That’s  because 
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impact  on  shareholder  value.  We  call  it  business  intelligence.  And  it’s  from  Oracle.  Now 
you  know.  If  you’d  like  to  know  even  more  —  and  who  wouldn’t  —  call  Oracle. 
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g  servers  talk  faster 


Vendors  support  way  to  speed  data  transfer 


What's  in  store  for 
the  Jumbo  Frames  technology 

I  Vendor 

Plans 

Compaq 

Will  resell  Alteon's  adapter  card  bundled  with 
its  AlphaServers  running  VMS  and  Unix,  with 
Windows  NT  to  follow 

IBM 

Will  debut  the  $2,100  IBM  Gigabit  Ethernet 
SX  PCI  adapter  for  RS/6000  servers  running 
AIX  4.2.1  and  4.3.2.  Support  for  S/390  sys¬ 
tems  due  in  Q1 1999.  Jumbo  Frames  support 
for  the  AS/400  is  under  consideration 

Microsoft 

Has  successfully  tested  Jumbo  Frames  tech¬ 
nology  with  Windows  NT  and  Windows  98 

Silicon 

Graphics 

Will  resell  Alteon's  adapter  card,  which  will 
work  with  SGI's  next  driver  release 

By  Bob  Wallace 


ALTEON  NETWORKS,  INC.  and 

server  giants  Microsoft  Corp., 
Compaq  Computer  Corp.,  IBM 
and  Silicon  Graphics,  Inc.  will 
announce  support  for  a  technol¬ 
ogy  that  boosts  throughput  be¬ 
tween  servers  at  next  week’s 
Networld/ 1  nterop 
show. 

Jumbo  Frames 
lets  servers  that  have  Alteon 
Gigabit  Ethernet  cards  connect¬ 
ing  them  to  an  Alteon  switch 
handle  frames  with  six  times 
more  data  than  today’s  Ethernet 
frames.  It  increases  throughput 
by  processing  fewer,  but  larger, 
packets. 

Use  of  the  patent- pending  Al¬ 
teon  technology  is  analogous  to 
car-pooling  —  more  people  can 
get  through  a  tollbooth  if  many 
are  packed  in  a  single  car, 
rather  than  if  each  drove  a  sepa¬ 


rate  vehicle.  Jumbo  Frames  ini¬ 
tially  was  designed  to  support 
bulk  file  transfers,  large  file 
backups,  clustering  and  syn¬ 
chronization  of  data  between 
servers  for  applications  such  as 
those  from  The  Baan  Co.  and 
SAP  AG.  But  it  can  be  used  to 
link  high-performance  worksta¬ 
tions  to  servers,  too. 

John  Savage  has 
tested  Jumbo 

Frames  between  two  servers 
and  found  they  could  handle 
20%  to  40%  more  data  in  the 
same  amount  of  time. 

“It’s  fantastic  between 
servers,  and  we  intend  to  put  it 
to  use  in  workstation-to-server 
scenarios,”  said  Savage,  com¬ 
puter  systems  senior  engineer 
at  Christopher  Newport  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Newport  News,  Va.  “I 
had  been  concerned  that  [Jum¬ 
bo  Frames]  would  burden  the 
server’s  processor,  but  it  didn’t.” 


However,  the  technology 
doesn’t  provide  performance 
boosts  for  all  traffic. 

“Jumbo  Frames  can  make 
your  network  faster,”  said  Lee 
Damon,  systems  administrator 
at  remote  wireless  supplier 
Qualcomm,  Inc.  in  San  Diego. 
“But  performance  depends  on 
which  protocols  you  run.  The 
performance  improvements  can 
be  tremendous  if  all  you  use  are 
protocols  like  [Network  File  Sys¬ 
tem],  which  use  large  frames.” 

Support  for  Jumbo  Frames 
beyond  that  from  start-up 
Alteon  is  critical  to  acceptance 
of  the  technology,  analysts  said. 

“Support  from  major  server 
vendors  does  help  Jumbo 
Frames  and  certainly  should 
drive  use  of  the  technology,” 
said  Brendan  Hannigan,  an  an¬ 
alyst  at  Forrester  Research,  Inc. 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Complexi¬ 
ty  isn’t  a  factor  because  Jumbo 
Frames  technology  is  pretty 
straightforward,  he  said. 


Server  vendors  are  doing 
more  than  just  verbally  support¬ 
ing  Jumbo  Frames  (see  chart). 

One  potential  drawback  to 
Jumbo  Frames  is  that  com¬ 
panies  can  use  only  an  Alteon 
switch  between  servers  to  use 
the  technology.  But  Alteon  offi¬ 
cials  said  the  company  will  an¬ 
nounce  at  Networld/ Interop  an 
offering  that  eliminates  that 
restriction. 


Alteon  and  some  of  the  ven¬ 
dors  are  expected  to  also  an¬ 
nounce  that  they  are  teaming  to 
persuade  the  Institute  of  Elec¬ 
tronics  and  Electrical  Engineers, 
Inc.  and/or  the  Internet  Engi¬ 
neering  Task  Force  to  create  a 
working  group  to  review  the 
technology  with  hopes  of  it 
eventually  becoming  a  standard, 
according  to  a  source  close  to 
the  effort.  □ 
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SOL  7.0  release  raises  hopes  for  price  cuts 


By  Stewart  Deck 


after  months  of  delay,  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.  announced  last 
week  that  it  has  settled  on  Nov. 
16  as  the  release  date  for  the 
new  version  of  its  SQL  Server 
7.0  database. 

Although  rival  vendors  alter¬ 
nately  said  SQL  Server  7.0  was 
irrelevant  for  their  customers 
or  welcomed  the  competition, 
users  said  the  new  release  will 
be  good  for  their  bottom  lines 
whether  they  buy  it  or  not. 

Pricing  hasn’t  yet  been  an¬ 
nounced,  but  when  Microsoft 
wants  to  compete,  price  cuts 
often  follow.  Brian  Kilcourse, 
chief  information  officer  at 
Longs  Drug  Stores,  Inc.  in  Wal¬ 
nut  Creek,  Calif.,  said  there  is 
“no  question”  SQL  Server’s  pric¬ 
ing  will  put  pressure  on  com¬ 
petitors,  including  Oracle  Corp., 
Informix  Corp.  and  Sybase,  Inc. 
“And  that  competition  would 
benefit  us,  because  anytime  you 
can  lower  your  operations  costs 

MQREONLIHE* 

For  resources  related  to 
SQL,  including  books, 
publications,  tutorials,  user 
groups  and  more,  visit 
Computerworld  online, 
www.  computerwoiid,  com/ more 


it’s  good,”  Kilcourse  added. 

That  prospect  certainly 
pleased  longtime  Oracle  user 
George  McFadden,  project  man¬ 
ager  at  Richmond,  Va. -based 
Helig-Meyers  Co.,  a  leading 
U.S.  furniture  retailer.  “Of 
course  we’re  in  favor  of  any¬ 
thing  that  brings  prices  down,” 
he  said. 

But  Kevin  McGuirk,  an  Ora¬ 
cle  spokesman,  said  the  data¬ 
base  giant  isn’t  planning  to  cut 
prices.  Informix  officials,  too, 
said  they  don’t  plan  to  lower 
prices.  “The  segments  we  typi- 


By  Craig  Stedman 


THE  FRONT-OFFICE  push  by 
packaged  application  vendors 
will  continue  this  week  as  Ora¬ 
cle  Corp.  rounds  out  its  new 
line  of  marketing,  sales  and 
customer  service  software. 

Oracle,  in  Redwood  Shores, 
Calif.,  plans  to  announce  Ver¬ 
sion  3.0  of  the  Oracle  Front  Of¬ 
fice  software  that  it  first  shipped 
in  January.  This  is  the  first  re¬ 
lease  that  can  automate  market¬ 
ing  campaigns.  Other  new  fea¬ 
tures  include  World  Wide  Web- 
based  sales  software  and  a  field 
service  contract  application. 


cally  pursue  don’t  see  price  as 
a  primary  consideration,”  said 
Steve  Lanbright,  director  of 
product  server  marketing  at 
Informix. 

PRICE  NOT  A  FACTOR 

Similarly,  Jeff  Jones,  a  program 
manager  at  IBM’s  Software  So¬ 
lutions  division,  said  price  just 
isn’t  a  primary  factor  for  its  po¬ 
tential  DB2  Universal  Database 
customers.  “We’re  only  compet¬ 
ing  against  Microsoft  on  the  low 
end,”  Jones  explained,  “and 
overall  scalability  and  reliability 


Other  back-office  application 
vendors  are  making  similar 
moves.  For  example,  The  Baan 
Co.  in  the  Netherlands  bought 
its  way  into  the  sales  force  au¬ 
tomation  market  last  year,  and 
Germany’s  SAP  AG  plans  to 
ship  sales  software  in  December 
and  is  also  working  on  a  series 
of  marketing  and  customer  ser¬ 
vice  applications. 

For  users  who  have  already 
invested  in  finance  and  other 
back-office  software,  the  new 
products  come  with  the 
promise  of  easy  integration.  But 
analysts  said  Oracle  and  its 
rivals  still  can’t  match  the  prod- 


are  what  people  will  spend  a 
whole  lot  more  time  worrying 
about.” 

But  John  Ladley,  a  St.  Louis- 
based  analyst  at  consultancy 
Meta  Group,  Inc.,  said  cus¬ 
tomers  will  likely  see  more  flex¬ 
ibility  in  pricing.  “While  retail 
list  prices  may  not  change, 
you’ll  certainly  see  some  data¬ 
base  deals  being  worked  out.” 

Users  are  wary  of  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  typically  follow 
Microsoft’s  push  into  new 
areas.  SQL  Server  7.0  is  a  big 
technological  and  competitive 


uct  depth  of  front-office  vendors 
such  as  Siebel  Systems,  Inc. 
and  Vantive  Corp. 

Oracle  “has  one  of  the  broad¬ 
est  initiatives  in  this  area” 
among  the  back-office  vendors, 
said  David  Caruso,  an  analyst  at 
AMR  Research,  Inc.  in  Boston. 
But  even  it  provides  only  “a 
small  slice”  of  the  functionality 
needed  by  marketing,  sales  and 
service  departments,  he  said. 

Mark  Barrenechea,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  front-office  applications 
at  Oracle,  said  more  depth  will 
be  added  to  the  software  in 
future  releases.  But  he  said  Ver¬ 
sion  3.0,  which  is  due  to  ship 
this  quarter,  gives  Oracle  a 
full  allotment  of  front-office 
modules.  □ 


step  up  from  the  last  6.5  ver¬ 
sion,  not  just  a  minor  upgrade, 
they  said. 

“Integration  problems  tend  to 
propagate  any  time  Microsoft 
enters  into  a  technological  are¬ 
na  [because]  they  are  notorious 
for  playing  fast  and  loose  with 
standards,”  Kilcourse  warned.  □ 


Gartner 
start-up  to 
target  HR 

This  week  at  its  USA  Sympo- 
sium/IT  Expo  in  Orlando, 
Fla.,  research  firm  Gartner 
Group,  Inc.,  based  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  will  announce 
that  it  is  funding  and  part¬ 
nering  with  a  start-up  compa¬ 
ny  that  will  specialize  in  hu¬ 
man  resources  consulting  for 
information  technology. 

People3,  Inc.’s  services  will 
include  retention  consulting, 
leadership  assessment,  com¬ 
pensation  consulting  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  coaching. 

The  firm  will  be  based  in 
Somerset,  N.J.,  and  will  be 
headed  by  Linda  Pittenger, 
former  vice  president  of  The 
Hay  Group,  an  IT  consultan¬ 
cy,  and  former  chief  informa¬ 
tion  officer  of  AT&T  Corp.’s 
sales  and  marketing  systems. 

—  Barb  Cole-Gomolski 


Oracle  app  does  marketing 


Instant  access  to  the  best  minds  in  the  business, 

and  you  get  all  the  credit. 
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rogrammer  donates  kidney  to  'best  boss' 


*  Project  manager  is  off  dialy: 

By  Tom  Diedcrich 

nancy  nearing’s  boss  was  always  there 
when  she  needed  him,  so  when  the  42- 
year-old  computer  programmer  learned 


is;  didn’t  take  offer  seriously 

that  her  project  manager  needed  a  kid¬ 
ney  transplant,  she  gave  him  one  of 
hers. 

Art  Helms  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  heads 
an  informal  group  of  a  dozen  or  so  con¬ 


tract  programmers  and  technical  writers 
working  on  Washington-based  govern¬ 
ment  projects.  Nearing  joined  the  team 
in  1992. 

Nearing,  who  works  part  time,  said 
Helms  is  a  friend  and  the  “best  boss” 
she  has  had  in  the  past  20  years,  but 
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YEK! 


Deploying  a  Y2K-compliant  backup  and  recovery  system 
is  the  first  and  most  important  step  in  surviving  the 
millennium  challenge.  And  there's  no  better  solution 
than  VERITAS  NetBackup'! 

VERITAS  NetBackup  automates  backup  and  recovery 

operations  across  heteroge¬ 
neous  environments,  providing 
centralized  management  of 
all  your  storage  devices  from 
any  location  on  the  network. 

It  features: 

•  System-level  integration  to 
ensure  data  security  and  high 
availability 

•  Comprehensive  media  support 
with  full,  incremental,  cumulative, 
and  on-demand  backups 

•  On-line  hot  backup  for  fast 
backup  for  applications, 
including  MS  Exchanger 
MS  SQL  Server"  and  Oracle8"' 

•  Secure,  reliable  encryption, 
across  the  wire  and  on  the 
device 

•  Scalability  for  any  size 
environment 

For  more  information  on  NetBackup  and  how 
VERITAS  can  help  you  assess,  inventory  and  ensure 
your  mission-critical  data,  visit  us  at  www.veritas.com 
or  call  888-999-5533,  ext.  115,  today.  Because  tomorrow 
may  be  too  late. 


(f1 1 908  VERITAS  Software  Corporation  All  rights  reseived  VERITAS  and  lire 
VERITAS  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  VERITAS  Software  Corporation 
VERITAS  NetBackup  is  a  trademark  of  VERITAS  Software  Corporation.  Other 
names  mentioned  hero  may  be  trademarks  and/or  registered  trademarks  of 
their  respective  companies. 


“he’s  not  a  particularly  close  friend, 
oddly  enough.  It  just  really  hit  me  hard 
that  he  was  that  sick,  and  there  was  a 
very  real  chance  he  could  die,”  she  said. 

Helms,  49,  has  battled  hereditary  and 
incurable  polycystic  kidney  disease  since 
1981  and  for  the  past  three  and  a  half 
years  has  needed  regular  dialysis  treat¬ 
ments  to  stay  alive.  Healthy  kidneys  are 
fist-size  and  weigh  about  3  pounds.  By 
July  14,  when  his  kidneys  had  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  Helms  said,  they  were  as  big  as 
footballs  and  weighed  25  pounds  each. 
“They  looked  like  alien  creatures,”  he 
said. 

Without  a  living  donor,  Helms  faced  a 
three-  to  five-year  wait  for  a  cadaver 
organ.  Meantime,  with  no  kidneys  to 
collect  waste  and  secrete  urine,  anything 
he  drank  had  to  be  removed  through 
dialysis.  “A  big  bottle  of  Coke  would 
probably  have  killed  me  at  that  point,” 
Helms  said. 


"It  just  really  hit  me 
hard  that  he  was  that 
sick,  and  there  was  a 
very  real  chance  he 
could  die.” 

-  Kidney  donor 
Nancy  Nearing 


Nearing,  who  lives  in  Arlington,  Va., 
said  she  initially  approached  Helms 
a  few  days  before  his  kidneys  were 
removed.  “It  was  a  real  nice  gesture  and 
all,  but  I  didn’t  think  she  was  serious,” 
he  said.  Nearing  was  persistent,  however, 
and  after  fluid  overload  caused  Helms 
two  bouts  of  congestive  heart  failure  in 
mid-August,  he  finally  agreed. 

Nearing  told  Helms  she  basically 
wanted  to  keep  the  team  together.  “She 
also  said  my  being  her  manager  makes 
her  life  easier,”  he  added  with  a  chuckle. 
“And  that’s  really  the  only  explanation 
I’ve  ever  got.” 

WRING  HANDS  OR  ACT? 

“The  night  my  husband,  Steve,  and  I 
decided  that  we’d  go  for  it,  we  concluded 
that  there  were  two  options:  You  could 
sit  on  the  sidelines  and  wring  your 
hands  and  say,  ‘Gee,  that’s  too  bad  he’s 
so  sick,’  or  you  could  do  something.  And 
I  really  couldn’t  sit  and  watch  him  die,” 
Nearing  said. 

In  fact,  Nearing’s  husband  said  he  was 
ready  to  donate  one  of  his  own  kidneys, 
but  after  medical  tests  Nancy  turned  out 
to  be  a  perfect  donor  candidate. 

The  operation  took  place  Sept.  10.  It 
was  a  low-impact  procedure  that  used  a 
tiny  video  camera  and  had  Nancy  back 
on  the  job  10  days  later. 

Helms  said  he  would  be  at  his  desk  by 
Oct.  13. 

No  longer  bound  by  dialysis,  he  is  free 
to  eat  and  drink  what  he  pleases.  The 
only  negative  is  that  he  must  take  a 
“shopping  bag"  of  antirejection  drugs 
every  day,  he  said. 

Nearing  has  no  regrets.  “It’s  kind  of 
an  honor,  you  know?  It  still  boggles  my 
mind  that  his  current  state  of  health  is 
due  to  me,”  she  said.  “It’s  definitely  the 
strangest  and  most  wonderful  work- 
related  thing  I’ve  ever  done.”D 


the  reinvention  of  the  Web  application  server:  Forte 
WebEnterprise  Professional  Edition. ™  Never  before  have  you 
been  able  to  create 


a  transactional  Web  application  —  in  just  minutes 
-that  can  be  deployed  to  thousands  of  Web  users.  Integrated  into  your  existing 
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Dangerous  Web  data 


FRANK  HAYES 


i  hat  harm  could  there  be  in 
stockpiling  the  data  you  collect 
from  customers  on  the  Web? 
After  all,  gathering  that  data  is  easy. 
Figuring  out  how  to  use  it  effectively  is 
hard.  Until  you  do, 
what  could  be  wrong 
with  just  letting  it  pile 
up? 

Plenty,  it  turns  out. 

But  according  to  a 
front-page  story  in  last 
week’s  Computerworld, 
even  big,  marketing- 
savvy  Web  merchants 
—  record  clubs,  bookstores,  outfits  that 
live  or  die  on  marketing  —  are  collect¬ 
ing  lots  of  data  and  not  using  it. 

For  IS  people,  collecting  and  storing 
data  is  as  natural  as  breathing.  But  to¬ 
day  —  with  Web  data  —  that  spells 
trouble. 

For  one  thing,  Web  privacy  has  be¬ 
come  a  hot-button  topic  for  politicians 
and  consumer  advocates  —  and  there 


you  are,  collecting  a  lot  of  private  cus¬ 
tomer  information,  without  asking  or 
telling.  For  another,  customer  data  can 
go  stale  —  and  a  lot  of  rotting  informa¬ 
tion  could  really  stink  up  your  compa¬ 
ny’s  online  marketing  efforts. 

You  need  some  decisions 
on  how  that  data  is  going  to 
be  collected,  protected  and 
used.  And  you  need  those 
decisions  now. 


The  data  we're  stock¬ 
piling  and  not  using 
won’t  be  valid  forever. 


One  big  reason  is  the  very  real  risk  of 
government  regulation.  The  Commerce 
Department  started  warning  early  last 
year  that  if  Web  merchants  don’t  volun¬ 
tarily  tell  consumers  how  their  data  will 
be  used,  Commerce  will  make  rules. 


And  more  than  40  Internet  privacy 
laws  are  kicking  around  Congress  this 
term.  One  even  made  it  out  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Commerce  Committee  this  month. 

It  won’t  be  the  last. 

So  while  we’re  collecting  truckloads 
of  customer  data  via  the  Web  —  but  not 
using  it  —  we’re  attracting  trouble  from 
the  government  but  not  getting  much 
value  from  the  data. 

It  gets  worse.  The  data  we’re  stock¬ 
piling  and  not  using  is  marketing  data 
—  snapshots  of  customer  whims  in 
narrow  slices  of  time. 

But  those  snapshots  may  not  remain 
valid.  Customers  change  —  their 
minds,  their  buying  habits,  their  prefer¬ 
ences.  Six  months  from  now,  a  cus¬ 
tomer  may  decide  she  hates  the  product 
she’s  raving  about  today.  Another  cus¬ 
tomer  may  lose  interest  in 
whatever  fad  compelled 
him  to  buy  an  item  in  the 
first  place. 

That  means  your  stale 
data  may  not  just  be  use¬ 
less  once  you  finally  tap  it. 

It  also  may  irritate  cus¬ 
tomers  if  you  try  pushing  their  no- 
longer-favorites  on  them  —  or  even 
drive  them  away.  Any  more  bad  news? 
Just  this:  Even  though  it’s  your  IS 
shop’s  job  to  gather  and  process  that 
data,  and  even  though  it’s  clearly  time 


to  make  some  tough  decisions  on  Web 
data,  those  decisions  aren’t  yours  to 
make.  They’ll  have  to  be  made  by  peo¬ 
ple  outside  the  IS  department.  But  as 
keepers  of  data  and  technology,  you  still 
have  to  persuade  them  to  make  those 
decisions  —  and  soon. 

You’ve  got  to  get  serious  answers 
from  your  marketing  department  about 
plans  for  using  customer  data  inter¬ 
nally.  Do  they  want  to  mine  the  data  off¬ 
line,  or  use  it  for  one-to-one  marketing 
in  real  time?  There  are  technical  issues, 
budget  issues,  strategic  issues.  The  de¬ 
cisions  are  hard.  But  they’ve  got  to  be 
made  soon. 

Do  you  have  an  Internet  privacy  and 
data  use  policy?  Is  it  published?  Should 
it  be?  That’s  your  legal  department’s 
bailiwick.  Make  sure  they  understand 
that  both  Congress  and  the  Commerce 
Department  are  gearing  up  for  Web  pri¬ 
vacy  regulation.  They  need  to  act  now. 

And  if  your  company  plans  to  sell  or 
swap  customer  data  with  anyone  else, 
that  decision  must  be  kicked  way  up¬ 
stairs.  That’s  a  corporate  policy  issue, 
and  management  must  sign  off  on  it. 

Until  they  do,  piling  up  that  data 
means  nothing  but  trouble.  □ 


Hayes  is  Computerworld 's  staff  colum¬ 
nist.  His  Internet  address  is  ffankjnayes 
@  cw.com. 


Microsoft  browser  edges  ahead 

An  exclusive  Computerworld  survey  shows  that  though 
Netscape  Communications  Corp.  and  Microsoft  Corp. 
may  be  neck-and-neck  in  the  browser  mind-share  wars 

—  with  Netscape  holding  a  slim  49.8%  to  47.5%  lead 

—  those  figures  could  change  radically  by  next  year  at 
this  time.  Results  from  the  poll  of  about  200  informa¬ 
tion  technology  managers  with  budgets  of  more  than 
$1  million  and  more  than  500  employees  whose  equip¬ 
ment  purchases  they  influence  showed  that  57.5% 
expect  Microsoft  will  be  their  primary  browser  vendor 
12  months  from  now,  and  just  39.9%  expect  it  will  be 
Netscape. 

Y2K  subpoenas  possible 

The  U.S.  Senate  may  use  its  subpoena  power  to  force 
companies  to  testify  about  their  year  2000  problem. 
Sen.  Bob  Bennett  (R-Utah)  raised  that  possibility  at  a 
hearing  last  week  by  the  Senate  special  committee 
investigating  the  impact  of  the  date  glitch  on  various 
industries,  such  as  transportation,  utilities  and  health 
care.  The  threat  came  after  the  committee  failed  to  get 
food  industry  companies  to  testify  at  the  hearing. 

Inacom  to  acquire  Vanstar 

Inacom  Corp.  is  acquiring  Vanstar  Corp.  in  a  $480  mil¬ 
lion  stock  swap  that  will  create  a  huge  global  distribu¬ 
tor  for  some  of  the  world’s  top  computer  vendors. 
Vanstar  shareholders  will  receive,  tax  free,  0.64  shares 
of  Inacom  common  stock  for  each  share  of  Vanstar 
common  stock.  The  deal  will  be  accounted  for  as  a 
pooling  of  interests,  the  companies  said  today  in  a 
statement. 

Inacom  anticipates  a  pre-tax  charge  of  $120  million 
to  $155  million  related  to  the  merger.  Inacom  is  a 


global  technology  management  services  company. 
Vanstar  handles  consulting,  product  and  support  ser¬ 
vices  for  network  infrastructures  of  Fortune  1,000  and 
other  companies.  The  deal  is  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Federal  Regulatory  Commission  and  shareholders  of 
both  companies.  The  acquisition  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  the  fourth  quarter  of  this  year  or  early 
next  year. 

Book  giants  in  'net  deal 

German  media  giant  Bertelsmann  AG  is  buying  50% 
of  Barnesandnoble.com  for  $200  million,  postponing 
the  planned  public  stock  offering  for  Barnes  &  Noble, 
Inc.’s  online  bookstore,  the  companies  said  last  week. 

Meanwhile,  two  top  online  music  stores  last  week 
confirmed  that  they  are  in  discussions  following  press 
reports  of  a  planned  merger.  The  move  by  CDnow,  Inc. 
in  jenkintown,  Pa.,  and  N2K,  Inc.  in  New  York  is  seen 
as  a  response  to  World  Wide  Web  powerhouse  Ama¬ 
zon.com,  lnc.’s  move  into  the  music-selling  business. 

HP  to  license  Sun  technology 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.  last  week  became  the  first  com¬ 
pany  to  say  it  will  license  Sun  Microsystems,  lnc.’s  per¬ 
formance-boosting  HotSpot  technology  and  Java  De¬ 
velopment  Kit  1.2.  Last  week’s  deal  applies  only  to 
HP’s  Unix  operating  system  —  not  the  embedded  sys¬ 
tems  (such  as  printers)  for  which  HP  has  developed 
its  own  virtual  machine  to  interpret  the  Java  code.  HP 
will  unveil  a  new  version  of  its  virtual  machine  for 
embedded  devices  next  month,  an  HP  official  said. 

Holidays  will  be  happy  online 

Online  retailers  should  post  $3.5  billion  to  $4  billion  in 
sales  during  the  all-important  fourth  quarter  this  year 


—  perhaps  triple  last  year’s  tally,  according  to  a  survey 
of  more  than  100  electronic-commerce  sites  that  is  to 
be  released  next  month.  Preliminary  results  of  the 
study,  conducted  by  Boston  Consulting  Group’s 
Toronto  office,  were  released  last  week. 

Informix  buys  Red  Brick 

Informix  Corp.  has  signed  a  deal  to  acquire  data  ware¬ 
housing  toolmaker  Red  Brick  Systems,  Inc.  for  $35  mil¬ 
lion.  Under  the  terms  of  the  deal,  each  share  of  Red 
Brick  stock  will  be  exchanged  for  0.6  shares  of 
Informix  stock.  Red  Brick’s  product  line  will  be  blended 
in  to  the  Informix  Decision  Frontier  data  warehousing 
products. 

SHORT  TAKES  The  U.S.  Senate  passed  the  Inter¬ 
net  Tax  Freedom  Act  on  a  vote  of  96-2,  following  unan¬ 
imous  passage  by  the  House  of  a  similar  bill  in  June. 
Lawmakers  promised  quick  reconciliation,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Clinton  is  expected  to  sign  the  measure.  . . . 
Lotus  Development  Corp.  officials  last  week  con¬ 
firmed  that  some  of  the  45  job  cuts  announced  two 
weeks  ago  [CW,  Oct.  5]  were  in  its  ESuite  division,  but 
they  said  the  company  remains  committed  to  the  prod¬ 
uct  line.  ...  An  Illinois  appellate  court  last  week  up¬ 
held  last  year’s  ruling  by  a  circuit  court  judge  that 
Novell,  Inc.'s  use  of  the  term  “engineer”  in  its  certi¬ 
fication  titles  doesn’t  violate  the  state’s  professional 
engineering  laws.  . . .  SAP  AG's  growth  rate  moder¬ 
ated  in  the  third  quarter,  as  predicted.  The  company 
last  week  said  it  expects  to  report  a  43%  increase  in 
third-quarter  revenue,  due  Oct.  20.  ...  Dell  Com¬ 
puter  Corp.  CEO  Michael  Dell  said  last  week  he  sees 
Windows  NT  workstation  adoption  —  along  with  sales 
in  China,  Latin  America  and  Europe  —  fueling  the  PC 
industry’s  growth  in  spite  of  the  slowdown  in  PC  sales 
this  year. 


CC:MAIL 


HOW  DO  WE  LOVE  THEE? 
LET  US  COUNT  THE  WAYS. 


If  you’re  a  Lotus  cc:Mail®  user,  which  is  likely  because  there  are  14  million  of  you, 
we  need  to  talk.  To  be  more  specific,  we  need  to  chat  about  cc:Mail.  There  are  lots 
of  product  enhancements  and  a  new  offer  you  should  know  about.  For  $19*  per  user, 
you  can  upgrade  within  the  Lotus  Messaging  client  family.  You  control  how  and  when  you 
upgrade,  and  of  course,  all  paths  are  Year-2 000-ready.  One  price,  three  paths  to  choose  from: 

|  J  Choose  the  Lotus  cc:Mail  release  8.3  Advanced  System  Pack. 

f%\  Choose  the  new  Lotus  cc:Mail  multi-mode  client  which  works  with  your 
mL /  cc:Mail  post  office  and  the  Lotus  Domino™  Mail  Server. 

Choose  Lotus  Notes®  client  for  messaging  for  your  Lotus  Domino  Mail  Server. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  call  our  800  number.  We’ll  give  you  information  about  technical 
seminars  that  are  coming  to  towns  near  you,  as  well  as  teleseminars  and  other  helpful 
upgrade  tools.  And  you’ll  have  access  to  education,  support  and  consulting  services  from 
Lotus,  plus  the  expertise  of  hundreds  of  Lotus  Business  Partners.  So  call  us  at  1 800  532-9204, 
ext.  EI58,  or  visit  us  at  www.lotus.com/migration  to  learn  more.  We’d  love  to  hear  from  you. 


Lotus 


An  IBM  Company 


mm 


•Ihe  Lotus  Messaging  Software  Subscription,  formerly  referred  to  as  Lotus  Passport  cc:Mail  maintenance,  is  now  only  $19  per  user,  suggested  volume  price,  for  existing  cc:Mail  customers  in  1998.  Customers  currently  on  Lotus  Passport  cc:Mail  maintenance  are  automatically  enrolled  in  ibis  program  and  may  renew  for 
$12  SVP  per  user  in  1998.  final  prices  to  be  set  by  reseller.  The  Lotus  Messaging  Software  Subscripbon  allows  cc:Mail  users  to  upgrade  cc:Mail,  and/or  use  Notes  client  software  licensed  for  messaging  only,  and/or  use  trie  Domino  Mailbor  Client  Access  license  (CAL),  renewable  annually.  In  Canada,  call  1 800  GO 
LOTUS.  ©  1998  Lotus  Development  Corporation,  an  IBM  company.  All  rights  reserved.  Lotus,  Lotus  Notes  and  cc:Mail  are  registered  trademarks  and  Domino  is  a  trademark  of  Lotus  Development  Corp.  For  details  concerning  the  Year  2000  readiness  of  Lotus  products,  see  www.lotus.com/yeai2000 
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Data  warehousing  demand  puts  premium  on  designers 


►  Experts  sought  to  harvest  business  value  from  database  applications 


By  Barb  Cole-Gomolski 
and  Stewart  Deck 


the  same  labor  crunch  that 
hit  database  administrators  last 
year  is  now  hitting  a  related 
career  field:  database  designers. 

With  the  growing  popularity 
of  data  warehousing  and  in¬ 
tranets,  demand  for  database 
designers  is  soaring,  according 
to  recruiters  and  information 
technology  managers. 

Database  designers,  who  may 
also  be  called  data  modelers  or 
data  warehouse  designers,  fig¬ 
ure  out  where  information  in  a 
database  will  come  from,  how  it 
will  be  stored  and  how  it  will  be 
used  in  applications.  Observers 
said  a  designer’s  work  has  a  sig¬ 
nificant  impact  on  whether  a 
business  application  yields  use¬ 
ful  information  or  junk. 

Brian  Kilcourse,  chief  infor¬ 
mation  officer  at  Longs  Drug 
Stores,  Inc.  in  Walnut  Creek, 
Calif.,  said  database  designers 
are  “absolutely  in  short  supply.” 

“We  look  for  someone  with 


experience  in  the  retail  industry 
and  with  the  tool  sets  we’re 
using,  and  then  we  can  train 
them  in-house,”  Kilcourse  said, 
“because  finding  an  exact  skills 
match  is  rare.” 

Anne  Marie  Smith,  manager 
of  data  administration  at  Rosen- 
bluth  International,  Inc.  a  trav¬ 
el  management  company  in 
Philadelphia,  said  she  has  re¬ 
ceived  four  recruitment  calls  in 

How  companies  can  fill  their 

database  design  positions 

I  Use  temporary 
staffing  firms 

I  Run  in-house  boot 
camps  to  retrain 
existing  employees 

I  Hire  outside 
designers  to  mentor 
existing  IS  staffers 


the  past  week.  “These  compa¬ 
nies  [that  are  calling]  are  in  tur¬ 
moil  because  they  either  want 
to  build  a  data  warehouse  — 
but  don’t  have  the  expertise  in- 
house  —  or  they  have  built  it 
and  aren’t  getting  usable  infor¬ 
mation  out  of  it,”  she  said. 

During  her  nearly  20-year 
career,  Smith  has  seen  her  spe¬ 
cialty  go  from  obscurity  to  high 
demand.  She  said  experienced 
database  designers  can  com¬ 
mand  $75  to  $200  per  hour, 
about  the  same  as  a  senior  data¬ 
base  administrator. 

“Two  years  ago,  rates  for 
database  designers  were  only 
60%  or  70%  of  a  [database  ad¬ 
ministrator’s]  salary,”  she  said. 

A.  J.  Tavares,  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  at  RHI  Consulting,  Inc. 
in  San  Diego,  said  his  company, 
which  places  contract  workers, 
is  seeing  high  demand  for  data¬ 
base  designers. 

Companies  are  turning  to 
personnel  contractors  because 
either  they  have  a  short-term 
assignment  or  they  can’t  find 


a  permanent  employee,  he  said. 

Adding  to  the  problem  is  the 
fact  that  there  “aren’t  a  lot  of 
good  training  programs  for 
database  designers,”  said  Tom 
Samson,  president  of  Technolo¬ 
gy  Exchange  Networks,  Inc.,  a 


Coppell,  Texas-based  IS  consult¬ 
ing  firm.  “It’s  not  like  you  can 
put  someone  through  a  course 
that  takes  a  couple  weeks,” 
Samson  said.  It  requires  work¬ 
ing  under  the  tutelage  of  an  ex¬ 
pert,  he  said. 

Smith  agreed  and  said  that 
she  designed  and  implemented 
a  training  program  at  a  former 
employer’s  site  that  was  very 
successful.  “I  took  six  under¬ 
writers  who  were  being  [laid 


off]  and  put  them  through  a  12- 
week  course,”  she  said.  Another 
option  is  to  hire  an  experienced 
consultant  to  mentor  beginners 
in  the  field,  she  said. 

George  McFadden,  project 
manager  at  Richmond,  Va.- 


based  Helig-Meyers  Co.,  a  ma¬ 
jor  furniture  retailer,  said  expe¬ 
rience  with  computer-aided 
software  engineering  (CASE) 
tools  is  a  good  prerequisite  for 
database  designers. 

“Systems  that  are  successful 
over  time  don’t  just  start  with 
code,  they  are  modeled.  And 
when  you  work  with  CASE 
tools,  you’re  forced  to  design 
from  the  start,”  McFadden 
said.  □ 


|  Experienced  database  designers  can 
command  $75  to  $200  per  hour, 
about  the  same  as  a  senior  database 
administrator,  says  Anne  Marie 
Smith,  manager  of  data  administra¬ 
tion  at  Rosenbluth  International. 


Baan,  PeopleSoft  to 
add  app  interfaces 


Product  management  changes  at  Baan 

There’s  more  to  the  technology  agenda  than  APIs  at  this  week’s 
European  BaanWorld  conference.  Sources  said  Baan  also  plans  to 
announce  an  AS/400  version  of  its  back-office  software  and  a  set 
of  decision-support  products. 

But  analysts  said  perhaps  the  most  important  thing  Baan  needs 
to  do  is  get  the  spotlight  off  the  management  changes  and  finan¬ 
cial  dealings  that  have  been  in  the  public  eye  since  the  spring. 

Former  CEO  Jan  Baan  stepped  away  from  a  hands-on  manage¬ 
ment  role  at  the  company  in  July.  And  the  Dutch  company  was 
pressured  by  Wall  Street  to  give  up  ownership  interests  in  several 
resellers  and  to  distance  itself  from  an  investment  firm  run  by  the 
Baan  family. 

Baan  doesn’t  appear  to  be  in  any  financial  trouble,  said  Joshua 
Greenbaum,  an  independent  analyst  in  Berkeley,  Calif. 

But  he  said  Baan  is  going  through  both  management  and 
product  transitions  as  it  focuses  more  on  midsize  users  and 
builds  a  component  architecture  to  unite  its  applications. 

—  Craig  Stedman 


By  Craig  Stedman 


sap  ag’s  interfaces  for  tying 
other  applications  to  its  R/3 
business  software  are  starting  to 
attract  the  sincerest  form  of  flat¬ 
tery:  imitation. 

The  Baan  Co.  and  PeopleSoft, 
Inc.,  two  of  SAP’s  top  rivals, 
this  week  plan  to  announce 
their  own  sets  of  application 
programming  interfaces  (API) 
aimed  at  making  the  process  of 
integrating  their  products  with 
homegrown  and  third-party 
software  less  of  a  development 
ordeal  for  users. 

The  actions  by  Baan  and 


PeopleSoft  mimic  the  API  strat¬ 
egy  that  SAP  launched  two 
years  ago  for  its  market-leading 
R/3  suite,  analysts  said.  And 
like  SAP,  Baan  in  particular  has 
a  more  selfish  goal  in  mind:  to 
use  the  APIs  internally  to  tie  to¬ 
gether  its  own  growing  mix  of 
applications. 

Several  users  said  they  are 
waiting  for  that  kind  of  integra¬ 
tion  from  Baan,  which  needs  to 
hook  its  flagship  back-office 
software  to  applications  it  has 
bought  for  uses  such  as  supply- 
chain  planning. 

“One  of  the  problems  we’ve 
had  is  integrating  anything  into 


Baan,”  said  Keith  Bearden,  chief 
information  officer  at  A-dec, 
Inc.  in  Newberg,  Ore.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  dental  equipment  mak¬ 
er  had  to  write  a  custom  inter¬ 
face  this  summer  to  tie  in 
third-party  distribution  software. 

The  interface  work  took  al¬ 
most  two  months  “for  just  a 
small  amount  of  data,”  Bearden 
said.  “With  a  standard  API,  we 
could  have  got  it  up  and  run¬ 
ning  in  a  week.” 

He  added  that  A-dec  hopes 
not  to  have  to  repeat  that 
process  next  year,  when  it  plans 
to  deploy  the  Aurum  sales  force 
automation  software  that  Baan 
bought  a  year  ago. 

TIGHTER  TIES 

Penwest  Pharmaceuticals  Co. 
is  in  a  similar  position.  The 
Patterson,  N.Y.,  company  went 
live  with  Baan’s  finance  and 
manufacturing  applications  in 
January  and  now  wants  to  in¬ 
stall  laboratory  software  that  the 
Dutch  vendor  has  added  to  its 
portfolio. 

But  Penwest,  which  makes 
powders  and  time-release  for¬ 
mulations  used  in  pills,  is  wait¬ 
ing  for  Baan  to  tighten  the  ties 
between  the  products. 

“One  of  the  deterrents  has 
been  that  you  have  to  integrate 
those  tilings  yourself  now,”  said 
Geoff  Griebel,  director  of  infor¬ 
mation  technology  at  Penwest. 


“That’s  exactly  the  hard  part." 

Don  Drury,  vice  president  of 
BaanSeries  product  marketing 
at  Baan’s  U.S.  headquarters  in 
Reston,  Va.,  confirmed  that  an 
initial  set  of  about  200  APIs 
will  be  announced  at  this 
week’s  BaanWorld  conference 
in  the  Netherlands.  The  com¬ 
pany  also  will  release  a  tool  kit 
for  users  and  third-party  com¬ 
panies  that  want  to  work  with 
the  interfaces,  he  said. 

PeopleSoft  officials  wouldn’t 
comment  in  detail  but  con¬ 
firmed  that  the  Pleasanton, 
Calif.,  company  will  announce  a 


strategy  that  includes  defini¬ 
tions  of  “application  integration 
points,”  plus  implementation 
services  aimed  at  users  who 
want  to  hook  other  products  to 
its  software. 

SAP  has  already  released  400 
APIs  for  R/3  and  expects  to  in¬ 
crease  that  to  1,000  when  R/3 
4.5  ships  next  year.  Rivals  such 
as  Baan  and  PeopleSoft  “can’t 
afford  to  let  [SAP's  interfaces] 
become  the  de  facto  standard 
for  how  you  pull  applications  to¬ 
gether,"  said  Jim  Shepherd,  an 
analyst  at  AMR  Research,  Inc. 
in  Boston.  □ 


HARD  CHOICES 


Make  sure  you  know  the  pitfalls  before  integrating  applications 

mmMmmKinMEmmmmamm 

Wrillnc  custom  Requires  use  of  low-level  procedural  code 

interfaces  . ;y . . 

Imposes  maintenance  burden  on  users 

Only  recently  announced  by  some  vendors 

supped  .yyy . . . ■■ 

Limited  sets  of  APIs  are  available 

Usin;;-  c.:u .  :.»u  Most  products  aren't  widely  used  yet 

integration  software  . . . 

Technology  still  needs  to  mature 


hp  and  j.d.  edwards  =  adaptability 


■  A-  j. 

■  ■  A  A  ’  ’* 


Business  is  constantly  changing.  In  order  for  your  business  to  keep  up,  your  enterprise  system  needs  to  adapt.  HP  enterprise 
systems  combined  with  J.D.  Edwards  SCOREx  supply  chain  solutions  allow  you  to  better  manage  your  changes  one. step 

at  a  time-giving  your  business  what’s  necessary  for  growth.  For  more  information,  visit  www.hp.com/go/jd_edwards. 
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JDEd  wards 


J.D.  Edwards  is  a  registered  trademark  of  J.D.  Edwards  &  Company.  ®1998  Hewlett-Packard  Company 
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CEO  returns  to  customer  focus 


Lew  Platt  talks  about  company’s  recent  stumble  and  plans  for  revival 


Hewlett-Packard  Co.  is  wrestling 
with  dragons  on  every  front  these 
days:  layoffs,  revenue  shortfalls, 
questions  about  its  Unix  commit¬ 
ment,  fears  about  its  move  to  the 
64-bit  fA-64  chip  architecture  be¬ 
ing  developed  with  Intel  Corp.  and 
confusion  over  its  Internet  and 
electronic-commerce  strategies. 

In  an  interview  with  Comput- 
erworld  executive  editor  Maryfran 
Johnson,  HP  CEO  Lew  Platt  said 
the  Palo  Alto,  Calif,  company  has 
most  elements  in  place  for  renewed 
success.  A  more  focused  message  to 
customers  and  fine-tuning  on  ex- 


HP  CEO  Lew  Platt  on  the  move  to 
IA-64  and  64-bit  Unix:  "It's  up  to 
us  to  prove  that  indeed  this  isn't 
going  to  be  as  painful  as  people 
think  it  is" 


penses  in  the  wake  of  lost  overseas 
revenue  will  alleviate  most  of  the 
company's  problems,  he  said.  Ex¬ 
cerpts  follow. 

On  HP's  series  of  unclear 
Internet  strategies: 

At  no  time  have  we  really  had  a 
coherent,  widely  agreed-upon 
Internet  strategy.  [But]  we’ve 
done  a  lot  of  very  good  ele¬ 
ments  of  what  one  needs  in 
E-commerce.  We’ve  really  done 
a  lot  around  the  whole  electron¬ 
ic-payment  infrastructure.  We’ve 
done  a  lot  of  work  around  build¬ 
ing  and  managing  the 
networks.  But  we  have 
to  package  what  we 
have  in  a  way  that  it’s 
comprehensible  to  cus¬ 
tomers. 


On  the  move  to  IA- 
64  and  64-bit  Unix: 

It’s  up  to  us  to  prove 
that  indeed  this  isn’t 
going  to  be  as  painful 
as  people  think  it  is. 
[We  have  committed 
that  our  64-bit  products 
will]  run  current  Wintel 
software  and  current 
HP-UX  programs  — 
without  having  to  re¬ 
work  the  applications. 
Though  if  you  want  to 


get  maximum  performance  out 
of  the  new  architecture,  you  are 
going  to  have  to  rework  your 
applications.  [And]  when  the 
hardware  rolls  out,  many  of  the 
leading  applications  will  have 
been  recompiled  and  tuned. 

On  HP's  commitment  to 
Unix: 

I  hope  it’s  pretty  clear  now  that 
we’re  not  leaving  the  Unix  busi¬ 
ness.  We’ve  pretty  much  over¬ 
hauled  the  [Unix]  hardware 
product  line.  We  can  be  a 
strong  NT  player  and  a  strong 
Unix  player,  too. 

And  since  we’re  driving,  with 
Intel,  the  convergence  of  the 
hardware  around  the  single 
hardware  platform  [the  IA-64 
chip],  I  believe  the  only  sensible 
position  for  our  company  is  to 
offer  both.  Customers  want 
both. 

On  handling  HP's  revenue 
problems: 

[Because  of  the  global  economic 
slowdown  this  year,]  our  rev¬ 
enue  growth  dropped  off,  and 
as  that  happens  you  have  to 
bring  the  expense  growth  down. 
HP  had  done  a  really  good  job 
of  penetrating  some  interna¬ 
tional  markets  —  places  like  In¬ 
donesia,  [South]  Korea,  Russia 


and  Latin  America.  But  some  of 
those  economies  have  literally 
tanked,  and  our  business  has 
gone  to  zero  in  some  of  those 
places. 

[Internally,  the  problem  is], 
How  do  we  coordinate  our  ca¬ 
pability  and  deliver  it  to  cus¬ 
tomers  in  a  much  clearer  way? 
Most  of  that  has  to  do  with 


bringing  new  capability  to  mar¬ 
ket.  In  some  cases,  it  means 
just  promoting  ourselves  a  bit 
more  effectively. 

Also  this  year  we’ve  started 
up  some  incubator  activities, 
and  they  represent  totally  new 
business  opportunities  for  HP. 
I  won’t  talk  about  them  yet, 
though.  □ 


Users  laud  IBM  plans  to 
tighten  AS/400,  NT  link 


By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 
Anaheim,  Calif. 


ibm’s  efforts  to  build  better 
Windows  NT  integration  into 
the  AS/400  drew  keen  attention 
from  users  here  last  week  at  the 
Common  trade  show. 

Although  persuading  the 
faithful  to  try  new  applications 
on  the  AS/400  still  ranks  high 
on  IBM’s  agenda,  its  attention 
to  NT  struck  a  chord  with  many 
customers. 

Tight  integration  with  NT 
provides  smoother  access  to 
AS/400  database  information 
and  a  chance  to  lower  adminis¬ 
tration  costs  in  mixed  NT  and 
AS/400  environments,  said 
Matt  Clayton,  a  programmer/ 
analyst  at  Agri  Beef  Co.  in 
Boise,  Idaho. 

Agri  Beef  plans  to  eventually 
have  NT  servers  running  most 


No  surprises  at  Digital  user  confab 


Users  supportive  of  pledged  Compaq  support 


By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 
Los  Angeles 


users  at  the  Digital  Equipment 
Computer  User  Society  (DE- 
CUS)  conference  here  last  week 
gave  a  nod  of  approval  to  Com¬ 
paq  Computer  Corp.’s  plans  for 
core  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
technologies  it  acquired,  namely 
OpenVMS,  Alpha  and  Digital 
Unix. 

But  a  lot  depends  on  how 
well  Compaq  delivers  on  its 
promises,  they  warned. 

“If  you  listen  to  the  hype  and 
you  believe  it,  everything  looks 
great,”  said  Tom  Inghram,  an 
information  systems  analyst  at 
Siemens  Building  Technologies, 
Inc.  in  Buffalo  Grove,  Ill. 

Continuity  and  support  for 
most  technologies  and  services 
it  acquired  from  Digital  in  May 
were  the  two  messages  Compaq 
pounded  home  in  its  first  major 
meeting  with  Digital’s  North 


American  customers  (see  chart). 

Key  Compaq  executives 
stressed  that  Digital’s  technolo¬ 
gies,  along  with  those  from  the 
earlier  acquisition  of  Tandem 
Computer  Systems,  Inc.,  consti¬ 
tute  the  entire  core  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  enterprise  strategy. 

From  Tandem,  Compaq 
added  fault-tolerant  products 
such  as  the  Non-Stop  Kernel 
operating  environment  and  Hi¬ 
malaya  servers. 

POSITIVE  GESTURES 

Compaq  plans  to  standardize 
on  Digital’s  Alpha  chip  for  all  of 
its  highest-end  server  hardware, 
including  the  Himalaya  servers. 
Those  systems  currently  are 
based  on  the  MIPS  RISC  archi¬ 
tecture. 

In  a  show  of  commitment  to 
OpenVMS,  Compaq  last  week 
rolled  out  the  latest  version  of 
the  operating  system.  The  com¬ 
pany  also  announced  a  new 


server  partitioning  technology 
called  Galaxy  Software  Architec¬ 
ture  [CW,  Oct.  5]. 

On  the  Unix  front,  Compaq 
will  standardize  on  64-bit  Digi¬ 
tal  Unix  at  the  high  end. 

Such  moves  are  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  the  company 
will  have  an  uphill  climb  in  the 
Unix  space,  where  rivals  Sun 
Microsystems,  Inc.  and  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  enjoy  large  market 


share  and  mind  share,  said 
Joseph  Pollizzi,  former  DECUS 
president  and  deputy  head  of 
science  and  engineering  sys¬ 
tems  at  the  Space  Telescope  Sci¬ 
ence  Institute  in  Baltimore. 

“Compaq  really  has  to  take  a 
look  at  where  they  are  in  the 
Unix  market,”  agreed  Claus 
Pfeffer,  computing  services 
manager  at  Volkswagen  of 
America  in  Auburn  Hills,  Mich. 
“Most  software  vendors  today 
write  for  all  of  the  other  forms 
of  Unix  first  before  they  get  to 
Digital  Unix.”D 


Digital  technologies  under  Compag's  rule 


At  time  of  merger 

Now 

PCs, 

notebooks 

Voted  most  likely  to 
disappear  in  a  year 

No  change 

Alpha 

Uncertain  future 

Compaq  will  support  it 
fully,  standardizing  on 
its  highest-end  servers 

OpenVMS 

No  major  upgrades 
expected 

Just  announced  Ver¬ 
sion  7.2  and  Galaxy 
Software  Architecture 

Digital 

Unix 

Uncertain  future 

Compaq's  standard 
Unix  at  the  high-end 

of  the  company’s  applications, 
with  AS/400  servers  handling 
the  database. 

“Integration  with  Windows 
NT  ranks  right  after  the  year 
2000  problem  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  issue  for  most  AS/400 
shops  today,”  said  Joe  Clabby, 
an  analyst  at  Aberdeen  Group, 
Inc.  in  Boston. 

MAKING  PLANS 

In  the  past  18  months,  IBM  has 
announced  a  series  of  steps 
aimed  at  making  the  AS/400 
more  NT-friendly.  The  compa¬ 
ny’s  PC-on-a-card  option,  for  in¬ 
stance,  lets  users  run  Windows 
NT  Server  within  an  AS/400 
box.  The  company  also  has  a 
slew  of  software  technologies  — 
such  as  Client  Access  for 
AS/400,  NetFinity  for  AS/400 
and  IBM  MQ Series  middleware 
—  that  let  users  exchange  and 
manage  data  between  the  two 
environments. 

Desmonds  Formal  Wear  in 
La  Crosse,  Wis.,  is  considering 
moving  many  of  its  office  appli¬ 
cations  from  OS/2  to  Windows 
NT  servers. 

The  company  runs  its  main 
plant  and  order-processing  ap¬ 
plications  on  AS/400  servers  to¬ 
day.  Scott  Kulas,  a  programmer 
at  the  company,  was  at  Com¬ 
mon  looking  over  Java  technolo¬ 
gies  to  help  build  a  more  user- 
friendly  graphical  user  interface 
for  the  AS/400  applications. 
“We  are  trying  to  see  how  feasi¬ 
ble  it  is  to  [move  some  of  the  of¬ 
fice  productivity  applications]  to 
the  integrated  PC  option  on  the 
AS/400,’  Kulas  said. 

Similarly,  NT  integration  is 
an  issue  at  Carter  Homer,  Inc., 
a  Montreal-based  pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  company  that  runs  both  NT 
and  AS/400  servers.  But  the 
company  isn’t  ready  yet  to  con¬ 
sider  running  NT  within  its 
AS/400  servers.  “All  of  our  op¬ 
erations  data  is  on  the  AS/400. 
1  am  not  ready  to  put  NT  in  the 
same  [box],”  because  of  reliabil¬ 
ity  concerns,  said  Mario  Tkalec, 
director  of  information  technol¬ 
ogy  at  Carter.  □ 
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Self-employed  or  employee?  Corporation  or  entrepreneur?  Do  you  see  a  desktop  for  an  enterprise  that  remains  consistent  for  thousand 
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That’s  our  Deskpro  EP  Series.  Both  now  have  the  latest  Intel®  Celeron  M  and  Pentium®  II  processors,  performance 

whether  yours  is  fairly  buttoned-up  or  COMPAQ  the  business  equivalent  of  a  sweatshirt  and 
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f  end-users?  That’s  our  Deskpro  EN  Series.  Or  a  desktop  for  an  office  that’s  seeking  the  latest  technology  at  the  best  price? 


graphics  and  hard  drives.  Making  the  number  one  desktop1  even  more  popular  with  any  kind  of  company, 

pentium'II 

jeans.  For  more  information,  contact  1-800-AT-COMPAQ  or  www.compaq.com/products/desktops/promos/. 
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The  ST  life:  Long  hours,  cold  dinners 


CGNTIN  U  ED  FRO  M  .P.AG£_J _ 

cer  at  The  Tribune  Co.,  usually 
is  in  his  Chicago  office  by 
7  a.m.,  after  already  having 
worked  45  minutes  or  so  during 
his  train  ride  into  the  city. 
He  tries  to  leave  work  in  time 
to  tuck  in  his  three  kids  at 
night  —  on  days  when  he  isn’t 
traveling. 

“I  don’t  even  have  any  con¬ 
cept  of  how  many  hours  a  week 
I  work,  but  it  hasn’t  been  40  in 
a  long  time,”  Scherb  said. 

Scherb’s  long  hours  are  by  no 
means  the  exception.  On  aver¬ 
age,  information  technology 
professionals  work  50  hours  per 
week.  Almost  half  (47%)  work 
an  average  of  six  hours  on  Sat¬ 
urdays  and  Sundays,  according 
to  a  Computerworld  survey  of 
250  IT  professionals. 

Seven  out  of  10  IT  profes¬ 
sionals  have  worked  while  sick. 
The  same  number  have  bailed 
out  of  family  affairs  and  other 
social  activities  because  of  work. 

And  51%  of  the  surveyed  IT 
workers  said  they  “occasionally” 
miss  getting  home  for  dinner; 
28%  said  “frequently.” 

IDEALISM  .  .  .  GET  REAL 

Moreover,  anecdotal  informa¬ 
tion  indicates  that  Generation 
Xers  have  the  same  long  hours, 
even  though  they  joined  IT’s 
ranks  with  grand  notions  of 
“having  a  life”  outside  of  work. 

“It  was  an  idealistic  vision 
that  generation  had,”  said  Brian 
Hoffman,  an  IT  recruiter  at 
Winter,  Wyman  &  Co.  in 
Boston.  But  once  on  the  job, 
reality  sets  in. 

“They  find  they  need  to  be 
available  more  than  40  hours 


because  a  user  they  need  to 
catch  up  with  isn’t  available 
until  after  6.  Or  they  may  need 
to  wait  until  after  the  end  of  the 
day  to  get  test  time  on  a  certain 
computer.  There  are  so  many 
things  that  necessitate  more 
than  the  standard  workweek,” 
Hoffman  said. 

Chief  among  those,  profes¬ 
sionals  said,  is  the  ever-increas¬ 
ing  complexity  of  technology 
itself.  As  hardware  prices  de¬ 
cline,  individual  groups  within 
companies  are 
more  frequent¬ 
ly  buying  and 
implementing 
systems  for 
department- 
specific  tasks. 

It  is  up  to  the 
IT  department 
to  make  the 
hodgepodge  of 
chips,  wires 
and  software 
work  together,  a  job  that  often 
can  be  technically  challenging 
and  always  is  time-consuming, 
workers  said. 

“It’s  gotten  worse  over  the 
past  few  years  [because]  every¬ 
thing  has  to  interface  with 
everything  else,”  said  Jack 
Howarth,  a  systems  analyst 
at  Dresser-Rand  Co.,  an  oil  in¬ 
dustry  equipment  manufacturer 
in  Broken  Arrow,  Okla. 

“Now,  it’s  more  than  writing 
a  program  to  produce  a  report. 
It’s  writing  a  program  to  access 
14  different  systems  to  produce 
a  report,”  he  said. 

As  a  result  of  that  complexity, 
Howarth  spends  more  time 
working  than  he  ever  did 


before,  often  forgoing  even 
weekend  leisure  activities  such 
as  attending  a  car  show. 

“I  can’t  remember  the  last 
time  I  actually  did  some  enjoy¬ 
able  reading,  like  a  novel.  I  can’t 
remember  the  last  time  I  went 
to  a  movie,  either,"  Howarth 
said. 

In  August,  a  peak  vacation 
month  at  many  companies, 
Howarth  worked  his  usual  five 
days  plus  three  out  of  five  Sat¬ 
urdays.  When  he  does  go  on 


vacation,  he  does  what  his  col¬ 
leagues  do:  keeps  his  destina¬ 
tion  —  even  if  it  is  no  farther 
away  than  his  backyard  —  a 
closely  guarded  secret. 

“People  cover  themselves  by 
saying  they’re  going  out  of  town 
because  they  know  if  they  do 
vacation  in  town,  they’ll  be 
called  if  something  goes 
wrong,”  Howarth  said. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin 
are  the  61%  of  IT  professionals 
who  interrupt  their  vacations  to 
call  and  check  on  things  at 
work.  About  half  of  the  people 
surveyed  said  they  work  while 
on  vacation,  and  25%  bring 
along  a  laptop  computer,  pager 
or  cellular  phone  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  office. 

Some  professionals,  such  as 
Steve  Frick,  a  systems  analyst  at 
restaurant  equipment  manufac¬ 
turer  Delfield  Co.  in  Mount 
Pleasant,  Mich.,  also  regularly 
work  on  holidays,  but  it  is 
out  of  necessity  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else. 

This  year,  for  example,  Frick 
had  planned  to  take  a  long 
weekend  to  spend  with  his  fam¬ 
ily.  But  instead,  he  will  be  con¬ 
verting  the  company’s  systems 
to  a  newer  version  of  manufac¬ 
turing  software  that  is  year 
2000-compliant.  Four  weeks 
later  —  during  the  Christmas 
holiday  when  production  is 
once  again  shut  down  —  he 
will  be  back  at  work  testing  the 
new  software. 

Working  long  hours,  espe¬ 
cially  on  holidays,  “causes  a  lot 
of  tension  in  the  family,”  Frick 
said.  “One  of  my  co-workers 


and  I  were  just  talking  about 
that.  He  said  he  regrets  how 
many  Christmases  he  has 
worked  and  that  he  knows  his 
wife  is  going  to  be  upset  with 
him  again  [this  year].” 

Many  are  changing  jobs  in 
hopes  of  reducing  the  number 
of  hours  they  work.  But  that, 
too,  is  unrealistic,  Hoffman 
said. 

"Companies  will  promise  it’s 
a  37-3/4-hour  workweek,  and 
then  comes  the  caveat  that 
hours  may  run  longer  on  a  proj¬ 
ect-by-project  basis,”  he  said. 
“Then  you  find  out  that  the 
projects  are  six  months  long, 
and  you’re  living  at  the  office.” 

At  Lone  Star,  Colebank  uses 
some  unofficial  flexibility  to 
compensate  his  IT  staff  for  its 
long  working  hours. 

“We  don’t  officially  have  a 
direct  compensation  for  all 
hours  worked,  so  if  they  work 
Saturdays  or  Sundays,  I  give 
them  time  off  somewhere  else,” 
he  said. 

“The  benefit  of  the  long 
hours  is  actually  a  more  relaxed 
environment,"  Colebank  said. 
“If  they  have  something  to  do 
during  the  week,  like  a  doctor’s 
appointment,  they  can  do  it.” 

A  LITTLE  UNDERSTANDING 

Some  pioneering  companies  are 
trying  new  approaches  that  may 
provide  some  relief  to  IT 
workers  in  the  future.  One 
approach  is  long-term  “time 
banking,”  said  Ken  Prager,  an 
organizational  expert  at  River¬ 
ton  Management  Consulting 
Group  in  Palmyra,  N.J. 

Under  that  scenario,  workers 
from  year  to  year  bank  extra 
hours  they  work  plus  sick  days 
and  vacation  time  they  didn’t 
use.  Employees  could  use  that 
time  later  to,  say,  care  for  an  ail¬ 
ing  parent,  Prager  said. 

Still  other  companies,  such  as 
Acacia  Life  Insurance  Co.  in 
New  York,  are  building  on-site 
meditation  rooms  where  IT 
workers  can  go  to  relieve  stress 
during  working  hours. 

“This  is  a  very  new  thing,” 
said  Carole  D.  Stovall,  a  Wash¬ 
ington  psychologist  and  special¬ 
ist  in  workplace  stress.  “But 
slowly,  more  companies  are 
setting  up  situations  where 
workers  can  take  that  very  im¬ 
portant  break  every  hour  — 
away  from  the  computer 
screen,”  Stovall  said. 

“The  more  hours  you  work, 
the  less  productive  you’ll  be,” 
she  added.  “You  end  up  in  a 
downward  spiral,  plus  you 
make  more  mistakes,  so  it’s 
very  costly  to  constantly  walk 
around  with  a  high  stress  level.” 

Recruiters  report  that  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  companies  also  are  begin- 


IT  lifestyle  indicators: 


On  average,  IT  professionals  go  to  bed  at  11  p.m.  and  get 
6.4  hours  of  sleep  per  night 

20%  are  night  owls  who  usually  retire  after  midnight 
57%  haven't  read  a  book  of  fiction  in  three  months 
45%  don’t  read  a  newspaper  every  day 


IT  workers  On  vacation: 


61%  interrupt  a  vacation  to  call  in  to  work 
50%  have  worked  during  a  vacation 
35%  take  a  laptop  or  a  handheld  computer 
26%  take  a  cellular  telephone 
25%  take  a  pager 

29%  have  forfeited  earned  vacation  days  they  couldn’t 
use 

Base:  Survey  of  250  IT  professionals  at  U.S.  businesses  with  100  or  more 
employees 

Source:  Computerworld  Information  Management  Group,  Framingham,  Mass. 


The  Tribune  Co/s 
Jeff  Scherb  says  he 
has  no  idea  how 
many  hours  he 
works  per  week. 


ning  to  pay  salaried  IT  workers 
a  pro-rated  hourly  rate  —  but 
not  a  time-and-a-half  overtime 
rate  —  for  every  hour  they  work 
beyond  40. 

Some  relief  for  harried  IT 
workers  would  seem  in  order.  “I 
am  on  call  24  hours  a  day,”  one 
IT  professional  said  in  the  con¬ 
fidential  survey.  “So  I  leave 
town  and  go  to  a  cabin  with  no 
electricity  to  take  a  break.”  □ 

Drawing  the  line 

Plenty  of  IT  professionals 
have  worked  while  sick,  and 
they  have  even  canceled 
vacations  due  to  backbreak¬ 
ing  workloads.  But  they  seem 
to  draw  the  line  when  kids 
enter  the  picture. 

Six  out  of  10  workers  said 
they  won’t  miss  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  events  because  of 
work,  Computerworld' s  sur¬ 
vey  found. 

Among  those  is  Mike 
Rogers,  a  senior  business 
systems  analyst  at  United  Air¬ 
lines  in  San  Francisco.  Last 
week,  Rogers  called  his  boss 
to  reschedule  a  November 
training  session  because  it 
conflicts  with  his  sixth-grade 
daughter’s  school  field  trip. 

“I  have  walked  out  of 
meetings  because  of  school 
events,”  Rogers  said.  “The 
first  time  I  did  it,  people  said 
‘you  can’t  do  that,’  but  I  went 
ahead  and  did  it  anyway.” 

Then,  the  next  day,  “a  lot 
of  people  gave  me  positive  re¬ 
inforcement.  They  said  it  was 
admirable  that  I  put  my  fam¬ 
ily  ahead  of  my  job,”  he  said. 

But  anecdotal  evidence  in¬ 
dicates  that  spouses  don’t  get 
the  scheduling  consideration 
kids  do. 

“There  are  certain  things, 
like  my  job,  that  I  don’t  let 
interfere  with  my  kids.  It 
does,  however,  affect  my  rela¬ 
tionship  with  my  wife,”  said 
one  computer  systems  spe¬ 
cialist  in  the  survey. 

Work  demands  are  the 
cause  of  arguments  between 
Adam  Cain,  a  programmer 
analyst  at  Atlanta-based  Trax, 
Inc.,  and  his  wife,  a  credit 
clerk,  who  works  regular  9-to- 
5  hours. 

“I’ve  missed  my  wife’s 
birthday,  and  I’ve  missed  a 
couple  of  vacations,”  Cain 
said.  He  has  to  travel  out  of 
town  three  or  four  times  per 
month.  “We  usually  end  up 
getting  into  an  argument  on 
the  phone  after  I’ve  been 
out  of  town  a  day  or  two,” 
he  said. 

—  Julia  King 
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Business  Intelligence 


Businesses  today  are  swimming  in 
oceans  of  business  data.  The  big 
challenge  lies  in  shaping  this  data 
and  exposing  its  hidden  value. 
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SAS  Enterprise  Miner™  —  the  indus¬ 
try's  premier  data  mining  solution  — 
is  the  only  software  that  spans  every 
facet  of  the  data  mining  process.  It 
delivers  ease  of  use  and  analytical 
depth,  enabling  organizations  to 
unleash  a  whole  team  of  business 
intelligence  artisans. 

Sun  Microsystems  was  selected 
by  SAS  Institute  as  the  first  open 
platform  for  Enterprise  Miner. 

Sun's  distinct  advantages  in  world 
class  Decision  Warehouse™  and  data 
mining  projects,  and  leadership  in 
Open  Network  Computing,  provide 
a  strong  foundation  for  even  the 
most  demanding  applications. 


Are  you  doing  all  you  can  to  shape 
masterful  business  advantage  from 
your  raw  business  data?  Let  SAS 
Institute  and  Sun  begin  helping  you 
to  shape  your  future  today! 


Begin  Shaping  Your  Future 
Contact  us  for  your  FREE  copy  of 
"Enterprise  Mining  —  Shaping 
Business  Data  Into  Strategic  Business 
Knowledge" —  an  informative  brief 
on  the  many  ways  enterprise  mining 
is  helping  to  craft  distinct  business 
advantage.  Call  919-677-8200 
or  visit  www.sas.com/sunminer 
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Scalable  Solutions 
Enabling  Continuous 
Innovation  & 
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RE-ROUTE  NETWORK  TRAFFIC  AROUND 
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Windows  NT  graphical  user  inter¬ 
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Real  Time  Automated  Proactive  Response. 
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Maximize  Network  Uptime,  Minimize  Mistakes. 

Because  it’s  what  you  don’t  know  that 
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DURING  NETWDRK  BROWN  OUTS,  AND 

PROACTIVE  AUTOMATED  RESPONSES  REDI¬ 
RECT  TRAFFIC  THROUGH  ALTERNATIVE 

LINES - SO  YOU  CAN  COUNT  ON  SNIFFER  TO 

BE  THERE  WHEN  YOU’RE  NOT.  OR,  IF  YOU 

LIKE,  YOU  CAN  HAVE  THE  NETWORK  FIND  YOU 

VIA  OUR  EVENT  MANAGEMENT  AND  ALERTING 

module.  With  Sniffer  on  the  job,  it’s  like 

INSTANTLY  DOUBLING  YOUR  MANPOWER. 

Best-of-Breed  &  Integration  without  Compromise. 

Now  YOU  NO  LONGER  HAVE  TO  SACRIFICE 

BEST-OF-BREED  TECHNOLOGY  FOR  TIGHT 

INTEGRATION  AND  SINGLE  VENDOR 

support.  Sniffer  TNV  manages  net¬ 
work  RESPONSE,  PLANNING  AND  FAULT 

ANALYSIS  IN  A  SINGLE  SOLUTION.  WHAT’S 

MORE,  WE’VE  COMBINED  NETWORK  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  WITH  SUPPORT  MANAGEMENT  BY 

INTEGRATING  THE  MOST  WIDELY  USED  NET¬ 
WORK  MANAGEMENT  TOOL - SNIFFER - 

WITH  THE  MOST  WIDELY  USED  NT  HELP 

desk — Magic  Total  Service  Desk.  So 

NOW  WHEN  YOUR  BOSS  ASKS,  "SHOULD  WE 

BUY  BEST-OF-BREED  OR  AN  INTEGRATED 

SOLUTION?”  YOU  CAN  SAY  “YES.” 

The  Choice  of  Experts. 

Sniffer  is  the  hands  down  choice 

k  OF  THE  LEADING  NETWORK  EQUIP¬ 


MENT  COMPANIES,  ISPS  AND  THE 

Fortune  too  to  keep  their  net¬ 
works  UP  AND  RUNNING.  SNIFFER, 

NOW  AVAILABLE  WITH  RMDN  BUILT-IN, 

STOPS  NETWORK  BOTTLENECKS  BEFORE 

THEY  STOP  YOU.  THAT’S  WHY  SNIFFER 

IS  THE  CHOICE  OF  NET  EXPERTS. 

Net  Tools:  The  Solution  for  Securing  and 
Managing  your  NT  Network. 

Net  Tools  combines  the  manageability 

of  our  Net  Tools  Manager  suite  of 

NETWORK  FAULT  AND  PERFORMANCE 

MANAGEMENT  TDOLS,  HELP  DESK,  ASSET 

MANAGEMENT,  REMOTE  CONTROL  AND 

DIAGNOSTIC  CAPABILITIES  WITH  NET 

Tools  Secure,  the  world’s  first 

SECURITY  SUITE  TO  BRING  TOGETHER 

ANTIVIRUS,  FIREWALL,  INTRUSION  DETEC¬ 
TION,  ENCRYPTION  AND  AUTHENTICATION. 

Together,  they  become  Net  Tools, 

THE  ONLY  COMPREHENSIVE  MICROSOFT 

Windows  NT  distributed  systems  man¬ 
agement  solution.  Call  bod-33Z-9966, 

DEPT.  0  3  4  1  FOR  OUR  WHITE  PAPER  ON 

PREVENTING  NETWORK  BOTTLENECKS  OR 

VISIT  OUR  WEBSITE  AT  WWW.NAI.COM. 

It  might  just  save  you  from  an 

EMBARRASSING  SITUATION. 
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Sniffer  Total  Network  Visibility 
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Magic  Total  Service  Desk 


McAfee  Total  Virus  Defense 


•  PCP  Total  Network  Security 
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Who’s  watching  your  network 
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Big  outsourcer  to  offer  customer  management  tool 

*  EDS  joins  growing  market  with  Chordiant  alliance 


By  Robert  L  Scheier 

if  a  customer  with  $2  million  in  assets 
calls  a  bank  to  ask  about  a  home  equity 
loan,  the  bank  wants  to  steer  him  to 


its  very  best  mortgage  broker. 

But  if  a  customer  has  only  $ioo  in  his 
account  and  has  just  declared  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  the  bank  will  let  him  talk  to  a 
low-paid  temp. 


That’s  the  idea  behind  customer  rela¬ 
tionship  management,  a  market  estimat¬ 
ed  to  grow  to  $2  billion  this  year  and  to 
nearly  $3.5  billion  by  2001. 

To  tap  that  demand,  Electronic  Data 
Systems  Corp.  (EDS),  the  $15  billion  sys¬ 
tems  integrator  and  outsourcer,  is  team¬ 


ing  up  with  a  ioo-person  software  com¬ 
pany  in  order  to  offer  large  companies 
a  better  way  to  track  and  serve  their 
customers. 

Under  the  alliance  announced  last 
week,  Centrobe,  a  business  unit  within 
EDS,  will  link  its  dblntellect  data  mining 
tools  to  Chordiant  Software,  Inc.’s 
Customer  Communications  Solution 
software. 

Chordiant’s  software  integrates  activi¬ 
ties  such  as  customer  profiling,  manag¬ 
ing  telemarketing  campaigns  and  even 
billing  and  transaction  processing. 

With  precise  knowledge  of  customers 
when  they  call  in,  a  customer  manage¬ 
ment  system  can  prompt  sales  represen¬ 
tatives  to  offer  customers  certain  prod¬ 
ucts  and  determine  the  speed  and  quality 
of  the  service  the  customers  receive. 

Chordiant  software's  object- 
oriented  design  provides  "a  flexi¬ 
ble  call  center  infrastructure” 
that  would  allow  the  company  to 
provide  new  services  to  travelers 

in  the  future. 

-  Peter  Maddigan 
Thomas  Cook  Global  Services 

Thomas  Cook  Global  Services  in 
Peterborough,  England,  chose  Chordiant 
software  because  its  object-oriented 
design  provided  “a  flexible  call  center 
infrastructure”  that  would  allow  the  trav¬ 
el  services  company  to  provide  new  ser¬ 
vices  to  travelers  in  the  future,  said 
Peter  Maddigan,  head  of  systems 
programs. 

He  explained  that  Chordiant’s  object- 
oriented  design  makes  it  relatively  easy 
to  link  the  application  to  Thomas  Cook’s 
legacy  systems. 

SETTING  ITS  SIGHTS 

Along  with  providing  its  data  mining 
tools,  EDS’  Centrobe  will  do  systems  in¬ 
tegration  and  business  consulting  for  tar¬ 
get  customers,  which  are  large  com¬ 
panies  in  the  financial  services  and 
telecommunications  fields,  company 
officials  said.  A  typical  implementation, 
involving  at  least  250  seats,  will  cost 
customers  between  $5  million  and  $25 
million. 

The  market  is  attractive  enough  that 
IBM  has  created  an  independent  soft¬ 
ware  unit  to  specifically  focus  on  it  [CW, 
Aug.  18].  Chordiant,  based  in  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  earlier  this  year  announced  a  sim¬ 
ilar  joint  development  and  marketing 
agreement  with  MCI  Systemhouse, 
which  is  the  systems  integration  unit  of 
MCI  WorldCom,  Inc. 

A  single  vendor  that  takes  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  an  entire  project  can  eliminate 
finger-pointing  among  vendors,  said  Bill 
Doucette,  vice  president  of  Further 
Inspection,  Inc.,  a  Schaumburg,  Ill.,  firm 
that  provides  testing  for  call  center 
systems.  □ 


Introducing  the  Enterprise  Modeling  Dream  Team. 
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data  modeling 
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ERwfn.  Paradigm  Plus.  BPwfn. 

Three  modeling  all-stars  now 

together  in  the  PLATINUM 

Enterprise  Modeling  Suite. 

Business  processes.  Data. 
Components.  Your  business  depends 
on  them.  They  need  to  work  together. 
And  now,  your  enterprise  can  unite 
them  and  gain  the  breakthrough 
productivity  of  the  world's  most 
trusted  modeling  tools. 

The  PLATINUM 
Enterprise  Modeling 
Suite  is  the  first  to  integrate  ail 
the  real  world  pieces  of  enterprise 
modeling.  Now  you  can  build  business 
process,  data  and  object  models, 
synchronizing  your  databases  and 
applications. 

You  can  integrate  business  process 
and  object  models  with  existing  ERw/n 
data  models.  Take  advantage  of  UML. 
And  develop  and  maintain  high-quality 
databases  and  applications  much  faster 
and  easier  than  ever  before. 

Develop  your  Enterprise 

Modeling  game  plan. 

Call  1-800-78-ERWIN  today. 

Or  visit  www.platinum.com. 
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Let’s  get  this  straight: 

You  use  the  same  NIC  in  your  $15,000  server 
that  you  use  in  your  $2,000  PC?? 


Maybe  we  should  talk  about  this 


3Com  Server  Networking 

All  NICs  are  not  created  equal. 
When  connecting  a  mission  critical 
server  to  your  network,  you  need  a 

The  Fast  EtherLink®  10/100 
■**  Server  NIC 

- • 


Resilient  Server  Links. 

Lifetime  Limited  Warranty. 

[  Buy  rwo  Fast  EtherLink  Server  NICs  for  just  SI  39! ) 
1 -888-906-3 COM,  ext.  130. 

NIC  that  won’t  let  your  server  link 
fail.  One  that  can  solve  problems 
before  they  start.  One  with  redun¬ 
dant  connections.  In  short  -  a  3Com 
Server  NIC.  Only  3Com  Server  NICs 
feature  Self-Healing  Drivers,  making 
unexpected  failures  a  thing  of  the 
past.  And  with  Resilient  Server  Links, 
you’ve  got  maximum  server  uptime. 
It’s  all  part  of  the  3Com  complete 
server  networking  solution,  backed 
by  a  lifetime  limited  warranty. 

Glad  we  had  this  talk. 
Visit  vyw w. 3com.com/servernic/cw 
for  more  information  on  3Com 
Server  NICs,  or  call  us  at 
1-888-906-3C0M,  ext  243. 
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More  connected. 


Is  your  network,  or  your  company,  the  same  as  it  was  two  years 
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ago?  Neither  is  Windows  NT  Server  4.0. 


On  July  29,  1996,  we  introduced 
Microsoft®  Windows  NT®  Server  4.0. 

The  idea  behind  this  server  operating 
system,  as  with  3.51,  3.5  and  3.1  before 
it,  was  that  customers  would  benefit 
from  an  OS  that  runs  their  network  and 
their  business  applications.  It  was  about 
integration,  and  it  still  is.  But  a  lot  has 
changed  in  two  years. 


To  keep  up  with  the  changing  needs  of 
customers,  we’ve  added  hundreds 
of  enhancements  since  1996.  In  fact, 
today’s  Windows  NT  Server  4.0  is  far 
different  from  the  one  we  first  shipped. 
For  starters,  we’ve  improved  file  and 
print  performance,  and  updated  Web  and 
application  services.  We’ve  also  enhanced 
networking  and  communications  services, 
and  enabled  streaming  media.  And,  we’re 
committed  to  continued  improvement  as 
we  work  to  provide  a  solid  migration  path 
to  Windows  NT  Server  5.0. 

So  how  have  these  improvements  been 
received?  In  just  two  years,  about 
640,000  U.S.  companies  have  installed 
over  1  million  copies. 

A  lot  has  changed  in  two  years. 

Including  Windows  NT  Server  4.0. 
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Windows  NT 

Server  4.0 


www.microsoft.com/go /Wind  o  ws  NTS  e  r  ve  r / 


Microsoft 


Where  do  you  want  to  go  today? ' 
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YEAR  2000  CHRONICLES,  CHAPTER  FOUR 


Time  to  fine-tune  2000  work 


ly  about  $6  million  on  millenni¬ 
um  work  in  1999.  That’s  about 
half  of  what  it  will  spend  this 
year  and  one-eighth  of  the  proj¬ 


Early  planning  pays  off  at  six  companies 


Editor's  note:  This  is  the  fourth  in 
an  occasional  series  following  the 
progress  of  six  companies  as  they 
work  on  their  year  2000  problems. 
Thomas  Hoffman,  Julia  King, 
Gary  H.  Anthes  and  Maryfran 
Johnson  wrote  this  article. 


October  1998  may  be  450  days 
away  from  January  2000,  but 


get  of  between  $10  million  and 
$15  million,  “Conectiv  has  now 
committed  the  money  and  re¬ 
sources  it  takes,”  Arena  said. 

Conectiv  will  begin  1999 
with  a  year  2000  project  team 
comprised  of  more  than  50 
business  and  information  tech¬ 
nology  representatives,  up  from 
a  total  of  seven  computer  pro¬ 


from  a  budgeting  standpoint, 
it’s  the  last  shot  that  most  orga¬ 
nizations  will  have  at  attacking 
the  millennium  bug. 

For  companies  that  got  an 
early  start  —  as  most  of  those 
that  follow  did  —  the  final  push 
to  the  2000  date  change  is 
more  about  fine-tuning  previ¬ 
ous  plans  than  frantic  flailing 
for  fresh  funds. 


CONECTIV 

Between  now  and  2000,  Conec¬ 
tiv  will  spend  more  than  three 
times  the  $3.25  million  it  has 
spent  until  now  to  ready  its 
computer  systems  for  the  year 
2000. 

“I  guess  all  that  drum  beating 
has  paid  off,”  said  Chris  Arena, 
year  2000  project  manager  at 
the  $2  billion  Pleasanton,  N.J., 
utility.  With  a  recently  approved 
and  publicized  year  2000  bud¬ 


grammers  in  January. 

Topping  the  list  of  late  1998 
and  1999  priorities  are  testing 
and  contingency  planning. 
Conectiv  has  dedicated  at  least 
one  full-time  person  in  each  de¬ 
partment  to  detail  potential  sys¬ 
tem  failures  and  recommend 
short-term  contingency  plans. 
Those  might  include  compiling 
reports  manually. 

The  utility  also  has  hired  an 
expert  business  process  and 
data  modeler  to  help  contin¬ 
gency  planners  identify  how 
data  flows  through  all  of  Conec- 
tiv’s  business  processes  and  sys¬ 
tems.  The  company’s  original 
year  2000  project  covered  only 
systems  that  were  developed  by 
the  in-house  IT  group,  such  as 
billing. 

“[The  modeler]  can  .  .  .  talk 
about  how,  if  certain  parts  of 
the  computer  weren’t  there  to¬ 


morrow,  how  to  do  business,” 
Arena  said. 


MERRILL  LYNCH 

If  it  weren’t  for  recent  acquisi¬ 
tions  and  start-up  operations  in 
Japan,  Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.’s  to¬ 
tal  year  2000  budget  probably 
wouldn’t  have  changed  much 
from  its  1996  estimate  of  $275 
million. 

Its  expansion  into  new  mar¬ 
kets,  however,  prompted  the 
$31.7  billion  New  York  broker¬ 
age  to  up  its  year  2000  ante  by 
$100  million  in  August  to  $375 
million. 

That  month,  Merrill  Lynch 
acquired  Midland  Walwyn,  a 
Toronto-based  investment  com¬ 
pany.  The  added  costs  of  mak¬ 
ing  Midland  Walwyn  year 
2000-compliant,  along  with  the 
costs  of  making  Merrill  Lynch’s 
Japanese  start-up  millennium- 
ready,  accounted  for  most  of  the 
company’s  year  2000  funding 
increase,  said  Robert  G.  Dieck- 
mann,  director  of  Merrill 
Lynch’s  year  2000  program. 

On  a  smaller  scale,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  certification  testing  “has 
become  a  little  bit  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  estimated,”  Dieck- 
mann  said. 

Setting  up  a  future  date  envi¬ 
ronment  for  certification  testing 
turned  out  to  be  “a  little  more 
complicated  than  we  thought,” 
Dieckmann  said.  In  July,  Merrill 
Lynch  determined  that  the  com¬ 
bination  of  certification  and  pro¬ 
duction  testing  would  take  50% 
of  the  total  project  time,  up 
from  the  original  45%  estimate. 

Dieckmann  declined  to  break 
down  spending  on  testing, 
though  he  said  it  would  com¬ 
prise  25%  to  33%  of  the  total 
project  budget,  or  $93.75  mil¬ 
lion  to  $123.75  million. 


CIBC 

The  original  budget  for  Canadi¬ 
an  Imperial  Bank  of  Com¬ 
merce’s  year  2000  work  in  fis¬ 
cal  1999  was  $50  million  “and 
that  hasn’t  changed,”  said  John 
Bums,  vice  president  of  projects 
at  the  $192.7  billion  bank. 

But  what  may  change  are 
some  of  the  unknowns  —  such 
as  the  number  of  business  part¬ 
ners  that  will  want  to  test  with 
the  bank  —  which  may  drive 
those  costs  north  or  south. 

If  a  higher-than-expected 


number  of  banks  and  business 
partners  decide  to  test  their  in¬ 
terfaces  with  CIBC,  the  Toronto- 
based  bank  may  have  to  in¬ 
crease  its  systems  capacity,  thus 
driving  up  costs. 

Otherwise,  the  bank’s  costs 
are  fairly  static.  CIBC  has  al¬ 
ready  purchased  “time  ma¬ 
chines”  to  simulate  the  date 
change  from  Dec.  31,  1999,  to 
Jan.  1,  2000,  including  IBM 
MVS-based  mainframes  and 
RS/6000  servers  and  Tandem 
Computer  Corp.  machines. 

The  bank’s  structured  plan¬ 
ning  approach  has  left  little 
room  for  error.  And  despite  the 
earnings  pressure  of  an  Asian 
recession,  CIBC’s  year  2000 
budget  is  “sacrosanct,”  Bums 
said.  "When  you  look  at  places 
where  you  can  cut  [costs],  year 
2000  is  not  one  of  them.” 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 

With  most  of  its  year  2000  re¬ 
mediation  and  testing  work 
completed,  $9  billion  Union  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad  plans  to  spend  on- 


ect’s  total  $46  million  price  tag. 

Next  year,  the  Omaha-based 
railroad  plans  to  pick  up  on  IT 
projects  it  had  postponed  due  to 
its  year  2000  focus.  Half  of  the 
100  programmers  on  the  rail¬ 
road’s  core  year  2000  team  will 
be  redeployed  to  work  on  en¬ 
hancements  to  other  business 
applications.  A  freeze  was  put 
on  such  enhancements  this 
year,  said  Tim  Brechbill,  year 
2000  project  manager. 

One  indirect  year  2000  cost, 
however,  is  the  $6  million  the 
railroad  will  spend  on  new  PCs 
and  migrating  some  6,000 
Windows  3.1  desktops  to  Win¬ 
dows  NT.  The  migration  had 
been  planned  for  this  year,  but 
budget  cuts  unrelated  to  year 
2000  work  put  it  on  hold.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  IT  used  year  2000  as 
a  driver  to  push  for  the  change. 

“We  convinced  upper  man¬ 
agement  that  [migrating  to  NT] 
was  a  requirement,  not  an  op¬ 
tion,”  Brechbill  said. 

For  example,  with  Windows 
3.1,  “We  didn’t  have  a  way  to 
distribute  software  upgrades 


Managers  confident  data 
systems  will  be  ready 


►  72%  say  Y2K  bug 
won’t  hurt  economy 

By  Rick  Saia 


an  overwhelming  majority  of 
information  systems  managers 
surveyed  last  month  by  Comput- 


GREAT  EXPECTATIONS 


How  confident  are  you  that 
your  company's  information 
systems  will  be  year  2000- 
compliant  by  Jan.  1,  2000? 


(1  =  not  at  all  confident, 
5  =  extremely  confident) 


Large  firms  (at  least  500 
employees) 


Small  firms  (100  to  499 
employees) 


Base:  102  IS  managers  at  large 
companies;  101  IS  managers  at 
small  companies 


Source:  Computerworld  Information  Management 
Group,  Framingham.  Mass. 


erworld  are  highly  confident 
their  systems  will  be  compliant 
by  Jan.  1,  2000.  And  more  than 
72%  of  the  203  IS  managers 
surveyed  believe  that  the  year 
2000  problem  won’t  impact  the 
U.S.  economy  significantly  (see 
chart,  next  page). 

Asked  to  rate  their  confidence 
in  their  companies’  year  2000 
compliance  on  a  scale  of  1  (“not 
at  all  confident”)  to  5  (“extreme¬ 
ly  confident”),  all  but  10  of  203 
IS  managers  responded  with  a 
4  or  5  (see  chart  at  left). 

Two-thirds  of  respondents 
said  they  expect  full  systems 
compliance  at  their  companies. 
Another  26%  said  they  expect 
compliance  between  90%  and 
99%,  and  4%  said  they  expect 
between  80%  and  89%  will  be 
year  2000  compliant. 

The  U.S.  is  “going  to  have  a 
few  isolated  problems,”  said 
Jack  Rose,  computer  operations 
manager  at  Minnesota  Wire  & 
Cable  Co.,  a  maker  of  cable 
products  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  But 
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Nabisco  payoff  goes  past  2000 


Tim  Bilali  and  Barbara  Calhoun  say  Nabisco  will  profit  from 
its  year  2000  investment  well  into  the  new  millennium 


without  physically  visiting  each 
desktop”  in  dozens  of  locations, 
Brechbill  said.  He  noted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  migration  cost  is¬ 
n’t  part  of  the  railroad’s  official 
year  2000  budget. 

NABISCO 

Nabisco,  Inc.’s  year  2000  proj¬ 
ect  is  halfway  done,  and  its  bud¬ 
get  has  crept  up  just  4.5%  — 
from  $22  million  to  $23  million 
—  since  it  was  developed  12 
months  ago. 

Unlike  companies  that  do 
top-down  budgeting  for  year 
2000,  $8.7  billion  Nabisco  de¬ 
veloped  its  spending  estimates 
from  the  ground  up.  “Our  esti¬ 
mates  were  based  on  experts 
who  owned  the  systems,”  said 
John  Halper,  Nabisco’s  year 
2000  program  manager.  The  $1 
million  increase  is  for  repairing 
systems  the  company  at  first 
thought  needed  no  work  for 
year  2000  compliance. 

The  $23  million  doesn’t  in¬ 
clude  the  $7  million  to  $8  mil¬ 
lion  Nabisco  recently  estimated 
would  be  needed  for  micro¬ 
processors  in  its  manufacturing 
equipment.  Repair  work  there  is 
minimal  —  because  there  are 
few  date  dependencies  —  but 


Rose  added  that  he  believes  the 
year  2000  problem  will  gener¬ 
ally  “be  a  fairly  good  experi¬ 
ence”  that  could  help  IS  depart¬ 
ments  keep  their  houses  in 
order  for  the  long  term. 

Some  experts,  such  as  Lou 
Marcoccio,  a  Gartner  Group, 


much  effort  will  go  into  finding 
and  testing  those  embedded 
systems,  Halper  said. 

The  largest  portion,  63%,  of 
the  spending  on  year  2000  is  in 
Nabisco’s  manufacturing  and 
distribution  division,  where  the 
budget  has  risen  slightly.  “As  we 
got  more  and  more  rigorous  in 
the  testing  process,  we  have 
added  to  the  budget,”  said  Tony 
Del  Duca,  senior  director  of 
manufacturing  systems  (see  sto¬ 
ry  at  right). 

CR  BARD 

Medical  devices  manufacturer 
CR  Bard,  Inc.  set  its  year  2000 
budget  at  the  start  of  last  year, 
said  Vince  Gurnari,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  IT  at  the  $1.3  billion 
company. 

“We  did  a  good  job  early  on 
in  determining  what  the  overall 
scope  and  costs  were  going  to 
be,”  Gurnari  said,  adding  that 
the  Murry  Hill,  N.J. -based  com¬ 
pany’s  $10.9  million  project  will 
finally  wind  down  in  2001.  “We 
hope  to  have  all  of  the  [remedi¬ 
ated]  software  up  and  running 
by  mid-1999,  but  after  that 
there  are  some  other  things  to 
address,”  such  as  PC  compli¬ 
ance  and  network  testing.  □ 


Inc.  analyst  in  Westboro,  Mass., 
said  they  thought  the  results 
were  rosy.  Marcoccio  told  a  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  last  week  that 
15%  of  U.S.  companies  and 
state  government  agencies  ex¬ 
pect  a  year  2000-related  mis¬ 
sion-critical  systems  failure.  □ 


►  Quality  lessons  come 
with  fixes  and  tests 

By  Gary  H.  Anthes 
East  Hanover,  N.J. 


like  most  large  companies, 
Nabisco,  Inc.  is  spending  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  just  to  ensure  its 
systems  go  on  ticking  after  Dec. 

31,  1999.  But  the  snack  food 
giant  has  found  ways  to  profit 
from  that  investment  long  after 
year  2000  repairs  are  done. 

A  combination  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  risks,  an  immutable  dead¬ 
line,  a  huge  and  highly  diversi¬ 
fied  software  inventory  and  the 
steadfast  scrutiny  of  auditors  \ 
has  made  preparing  for  the  date  i 
change  a  unique  project  at  * 
Nabisco.  As  a  result,  the  compa-  2 
ny’s  manufacturing  and  distrib-  3 
ution  division  —  where  most  of 
the  year  2000  work  lies  —  is 
managing  the  project  with  un¬ 
precedented  rigor. 

The  division  established  a 
centralized  group  to  coordinate 
and  set  standards  for  seven 
semi-autonomous  development 
groups,  set  up  an  intranet  de¬ 
voted  to  the  project,  rolled  out 
comprehensive  and  disciplined 
procedures  for  project  manage¬ 
ment  and  testing  and  built  a 
test  laboratory.  All  of  those  will 
remain  after  completion  of  the 
year  2000  project. 

RESIDUAL  VALUE 

Barbara  Calhoun,  year  2000 
project  manager  for  manufac¬ 
turing  systems,  acknowledged 
that  improving  Nabisco’s  soft¬ 
ware  development  capabilities 
wasn’t  the  only  motivation  for 
those  innovations. 

The  company  wants  to  en¬ 
sure  that  its  efforts  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  “due  diligence” 
as  defined  by  company  auditors 
fearful  of  lawsuits  over  year 
2000  snafus. 

Use  of  a  “structured  method¬ 
ology”  will  do  that,  Calhoun 
said.  “You  have  to  prove  you  did 
what  you  said  and  said  what 
you  did.” 

Managers  of  the  seven  devel¬ 
opment  groups  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  information  systems  once 
had  their  own  methodologies, 
Calhoun  said.  But  now,  all  are 
singing  from  the  same  sheet  of 
music,  which  lays  out  policies, 
procedures,  testing  methods,  re¬ 
porting  and  documentation 


standards  and  the  like. 

“I’ll  be  honest,”  said  Robert 
Monaghan,  lead  technology  ad¬ 
viser  in  one  of  the  groups,  “if  I 
hadn’t  had  those  things,  this 
project  would  never  have  gotten 
finished.” 

Last  year,  when  Monaghan 
thought  he  was  done  with  his 
part  of  the  project,  Calhoun 
challenged  him  to  prove  it  via 
more  thorough  testing.  “We  ab¬ 
solutely  discovered  we  weren’t 
done,”  Monaghan  said. 

Bringing  a  standard  project 
framework  to  the  decentralized 
organization  demanded  a  bal¬ 
ance  between  strict  require¬ 
ments  and  suggested  guide¬ 
lines,  Calhoun  said.  For 
example,  her  methodology  de¬ 
scribes  six  year  2000  test  sce¬ 
narios  but  requires  just  three. 
“The  methodology  is  flexible 
enough  that  people  actually  use 
it,  but  rigorous  enough  to  show 
due  diligence,”  she  said. 

The  testing  will  consume 
65%  of  Nabisco’s  $10  million 
year  2000  effort  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  distribution,  Calhoun 
said  (see  story,  previous  page). 

“We’ve  introduced  a  lot  more 
testing  tools  than  existed  here 
before,  and  those  things  will 
carry  on  after  year  2000,”  said 
John  Halper,  the  company’s 
overall  year  2000  program 
manager.  “Manufacturing  took 
the  lead  in  the  development  of 
test  methodologies,  so  a  lot  of 
other  groups  have  been  able  to 


get  a  jump-start.” 

Manufacturing’s  year  2000 
web  site  is  one  of  50  intranet 
sites  at  Nabisco  and  one  of  the 
most  used,  Calhoun  said.  It  of¬ 
fers  information  on  topics  rang¬ 
ing  from  “audit  guidelines”  to 
“Y2K  tools,”  collects  and  consol¬ 
idates  project  status  and  sched¬ 
ules,  gives  access  to  databases 
such  as  the  software  inventory 
and  provides  downloadable  test 
templates. 

Calhoun  said  the  intranet  in¬ 
troduced  to  some  people  —  in¬ 
cluding  programmers  aspiring 
to  management  —  project  man¬ 
agement  techniques  they  hadn’t 
seen  before.  “A  couple  of  people 
have  come  up  to  me  and  said 
they  now  want  to  do  all  their 
projects  this  way,”  she  said. 

Tim  Bilali,  senior  manager  of 
information  services,  said  it 
took  some  doing  to  convince 
people  that  the  heavy  invest¬ 
ments  in  testing  and  documen¬ 
tation  were  worth  the  effort. 

“Some  people  thought  they 
could  do  their  testing  in  a  day,” 
Bilali  said.  “Now,  we  feel  good 
to  hear  people  all  talking  the 
same  language.  That  was  not 
the  case  six  months  ago.”  □ 

MQREONLINE  a 

To  find  Chapters  1-3  of  the 
Year  2000  Chronicles  and 
other  year  2000  resources, 
see  Computerworld  online. 
www.computerworld.com/mvre 


GUARDED  OPTIMISM 


Which  of  the  following  statements  best  describes  the  impact  you 
expect  the  year  2000  problem  to  have  on  the  U.S.  economy? 


LARGE  COMPANIES 

1% - nr— - -  1% 


SMALL  COMPANIES 

2% - 1  t - 4% 


Base:  102  IS  managers  at 
companies  with  500  or  more 
employees 


Base:  101  IS  managers  at 
companies  with  between  100 
and  499  employees 


Very  significant  impact,  recession  likely 
Significant  impact,  but  not  catastrophic 
Spot  problems,  but  no  major  economic  impact 
Minor  impact _ 

No  impact/Don't  know 


Source:  Computerworld  Information  Management  Group,  Framingham,  Mass. 
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Biometric  authentication  is  a  two-phase  process.  First, 
users  "enroll"  by  having  their  fingerprints,  irises,  faces, 
signatures  or  voice  prints  scanned. 


^  Key  features  are  extracted  and  converted  to  unigue  tem¬ 
plates,  which  are  stored  as  encrypted  numerical  data. 

^  In  the  second  phase,  corresponding  features  presented  by 
a  would-be  user  are  compared  to  the  templates  in  the 
database. 


^  Matches  will  rarely  be  perfect,  and  the  owners  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  can  vary  a  sensitivity  threshhold  so  as  to  minimize 
either  the  rate  of  false  rejections,  which  annoy  users,  or 
false  acceptances,  which  jeopardize  security.  This  offers 
far  more  flexibility  than  the  binary  "Yes"  or  "No"  answers 
given  by  password  technologies. 


Biometrics 


DEFINITION:  Biometrics  literally  means  “life  measurement.”  In  the  realm  of  securi¬ 
ty,  it  refers  to  automated  methods  for  identifying  people  based  on  their  unique  physical 
characteristics  or  behavioral  traits.  Types  of  biometric  methods  include  fingerprint 
scanning,  iris  scanning,  retina  scanning,  handwriting  analysis,  handprint  recognition  and 
voice  recognition. 


Promising  technology  has  yet 
to  gain  wide  acceptance 


By  Gary  H.  Anthes 

user  authentication  is  the  cornerstone  of  in¬ 
formation  security.  If  you  can’t  identify  the  peo¬ 
ple  trying  to  access  your  facilities  or  systems, 
nothing  else  in  security  matters. 

Traditionally,  people  gain  access  to  secure 
places  using  something  they  know,  such  as 
passwords,  or  something  they  possess,  such  as 
security  cards  or  bank  automated  teller  machine 
(ATM)  cards. 

A  third  and  increasingly  common 
method,  called  biometrics,  is  based 
on  who  people  are  and  what  they  do. 
Biometrics  works  because  people 
have  unique  and  somewhat  stable 
body  features  —  such  as  fingerprints, 
eyes  and  faces  —  and  ways  of  doing  things  — 
such  as  speaking  and  writing  signatures. 

The  “something  you  know”  and  “something 
you  have”  approaches  are  proved,  widely  accept¬ 
ed  and  relatively  inexpensive.  But  passwords, 
cards  and  keys  can  be  forgotten,  stolen,  forged, 
lost  or  given  away.  Things  such  as  fingerprints 
can  be  converted  into  unique  human  “bar 
codes”  that  don’t  have  those  drawbacks. 

Nevertheless,  biometric  systems  aren’t  widely 
used.  Obstacles  include  immature  and  expen¬ 
sive  technology  and  user  resistance.  People  who 
think  nothing  of  entering  passwords  balk  at  the 
idea  of  having  their  eyeballs  scanned.  And  some 
see  biometrics  as  an  invasion  of  privacy. 

“Unfortunately,  user  acceptance  cannot  be 


built  in  to  a  device,”  says  Phillip  Green,  a  senior 
technologist  at  American  Management  Systems, 
Inc.  in  Fairfax,  Va.  He  says  administrators  need 
to  know  how  often  a  system  falsely  rejects  or 
falsely  accepts. 

Indeed,  biometric  techniques  involve  trade¬ 
offs  among  factors  such  as  accuracy,  ease  of  use, 
cost  and  user  acceptance  (see  chart  below).  The 
right  choice  depends  on  the  level  of  security  re¬ 
quired.  For  example,  a  device  guarding  a  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  plant  should  have  ex¬ 
tremely  high  accuracy  —  at  virtually 
any  cost  —  and  users  of  the  system 
should  be  willing  to  tolerate  some  in¬ 
convenience.  But  a  system  protecting 
an  ATM  requires  a  high  level  of  user 
acceptance,  and  administrators  might 
be  willing  to  trade  some  security  for  lower  cost. 

Mentis  Corp.,  a  market  research  firm  in 
Durham,  N.C.,  says  the  biometric  market  will 
total  $100  million  this  year,  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
$100  billion  spent  on  private  security  in  the 
U.S.  Yet  Mentis  predicts  the  market  will  grow  at 
a  brisk  27%  to  35%  through  2000  as  pattern- 
recognition  software  improves,  computers  be¬ 
come  better  able  to  handle  the  power-hungry 
biometric  applications  and  prices  fall. 

Kimberly  Harris,  a  research  analyst  at  Mentis, 
urges  users  to  be  wary  of  test  results  that  show 
biometrics  as  highly  effective.  “[When]  you  get 
out  in  the  real  world,  it’s  not  the  same,”  she 
says.  “You  have  extraneous  factors,  background 
interference  and  users  who  are  not  trained.”  □ 


AT  ISSUE 


Cost, 
accuracy, 
user  resistance 


Common  biometric  techniques  and  how  they  rate 


Dynamic  signature 
verification 

Excellent 

Fair 

Fair 

Excellent 

Face  geometry 

Good 

Good 

Fair 

Good 

Finger  scan 

Fair 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Hand  geometry 

Fair 

Good 

Fair 

Fair 

Passive  iris  scan 

Poor 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Poor 

Retina  scan 

Poor 

Poor 

Very  good 

Fair 

Voice  print 

Very  good 

Poor 

Fair 

Very  good 

Source:  Zephyr  Analysis  end  International  Biometric  Group,  New  York 

USER  CRITERIA 

SYSTEM  CRITERIA 

INTRUSIVENESS 

EFFORT 

ACCURACY 

COST 

Biometric  information  sources 

Biometric  Consortium  (www.biometrics.org)  -  U.S.  government's 
biometrics  site.  Contains  publications,  research,  databases,  events 
and  government  activities. 

Association  for  Biometrics  (www.afb.org.uk)  -  A  listing  of  terms, 
reports,  advice  and  events. 

International  Biometric  Group  (www.biometricgroup.com)  -  Information 
is  free  or  by  subscription.  Contains  biometric  news  and  consulting. 

International  Computer  Security  Association  (www.ncsa.com/cdbc)  - 
Contains  information  on  biometric  programs  and  activities. 


■  Art;  there  technologies  or  issues  you  would  like  to  learn  about  in  QuickStudy?  Send  your  ideas  to  QuickStudy  editor  Stefanie  McCann  at  stefanie_mccann@cw.com 


Make  It  Reliable 


Make  It  Consistent 


The  SAS  Data  Warehousing  Solution 


Making  it  Easy  to 
Deliver  the  Right 
Data... to  the  Right 
Decision  Makers 


Datamation 


Product 

Year 

IS  MANAGERS  CHOICE 


Category:  Data  Warehousing 


Readership 

Award 

1997 


Category  Data  Warehousing 


So  much  business  data.  Scattered  in  so  many 
places  throughout  your  company  Is  it  any  wonder 
you  find  it  difficult  to  provide  access  to  consistent, 
reliable,  and  timely  infonnation  to  fuel  effective 
decisions?  The  SAS  Data  Warehousing  Solution — 
from  the  worlds  leading  decision  support 
provider — helps  you  meet  the  challenge. 

What’s  more,  we’ll  guide  you  every  step  of  the 
way — from  getting  started  to  managing  your 
data  warehouse.  One  solution  brings  you  the 
approach,  technology  and  resources  you  need. 
We’ll  provide  the  entire  solution,  or  integrate  easily 
with  your  existing  technologies. 

The  SAS  Data  Warehousing  Solution  lets  you 
provide  a  single  version  of  the  truth  to  your  entire 
business  community... as  you  make  optimal  use  of 
your  existing  hardware,  software,  and  data. 


Data  Integrity  and  Quality 

Seamless  Integration 
and  Process  Automation 

Maximum  Return 
on  Investment 

Strategic  Partnerships 

Step-by-Step 

Implementation 

Web  Enabled 


The  Data  Warehousing  Product  of  the  Year 

See  for  yourself  why  200,000  IT  managers  named 
the  SAS  solution  their  Data  Warehousing  Product 
of  the  Year... for  two  years  running.  Visit  us  at 
www.sas.com/dw  for  more  information  and  to 
request  a  free  SAS  Data  Warehousing  mouse  pad. 


Year  2000  Compliant 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 


The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making 


E-mail:  cw@sas.com 


www.sas.com/dw 


919.677.8200 


■■■<', 1 s.'t 


In  Canada  phone  1 .800.363.8397  SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  ot  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1998  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 
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Buininy  coverage  Our  story  last  week 

about  a  new  twist  on  technology  from  the  insurance 
industry  [“Network  security  under  attack?  Buy  insur¬ 
ance,”  CW,  Oct.  5}  fairly  leapt  off  the  page  at  me. 

How  ironic.  How  appalling.  Are  we  really  contemplat¬ 
ing  security  screwup  insurance  now? 

Sure  looks  that  way.  Leading  technology  compa¬ 
nies,  such  as  IBM  and  Cisco  Systems,  are  teaming  up 
with  insurers  to  sell  policies  that  will  compensate 
companies  for  network  security  breaches  or  hacker- 
induced  electronic-commerce  debacles.  For  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  annual  premiums,  businesses 
that  pass  certain  security  audits  will  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  paying  for  something  they  shouldn’t  need  in 
the  first  place.  It’s  like  hiking  up  your  collision  cover¬ 
age  and  then  driving  drunk  on  purpose. 

Why?  Because  network  security  insurance  is  the 
wrong  answer  to  the  right 
question. 

Every  time  a  high-profile 
Web  site  is  hacked  and  hu¬ 
miliated,  the  sheepish  vic¬ 
tims  say  there  were  security 
measures  they  should  have 
taken  —  but  didn’t. 

Info-security  surveys  routinely  find  that  businesses 
neglect  or  mishandle  the  most  no-brainer  security 
procedures.  I  recently  heard  of  one  company  that  set 
up  an  elaborate,  leading-edge  security  system  and 
then  E-mailed  all  the  critical  passwords  to  the  man¬ 
agers.  E-mail!  Insecure,  hackable,  vulnerable  E-mail. 

An  Ernst  &  Toung/Computerworld  survey  of  4,255 
IT  managers  and  security  professionals  [“Lotsa  talk, 
little  walk,”  CW,  Sept.  21]  found  that  41%  of  them  had 
no  formal  security  policies  whatsoever.  Yet  84% 
agreed  info-security  was  oh-so  important  to  them. 

Network  security  should  be  a  drop-dead  No.  1  pri¬ 
ority  for  any  company  connected  to  the  outside  world. 

Consider  also  what  kind  of  business  message 
you’re  sending  to  customers  if  you  fail  to  adequately 
protect  their  electronic  lifeline  or  their  online  informa¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  scant  comfort  indeed,  in  the  aftermath 
of  a  damaging  hack,  to  assure  everyone  that  your 
“business  losses”  are  insured. 

Far  better  to  put  those  would-be  premiums  toward 
beefing  up  network  security  with  better  products, 
people  or  procedures.  Save  your  insurance  dollars  for 
disasters  that  really  can’t  be  prevented. 


Maryfran  Johnson,  executive  editor 
Internet:  maiyfran_johnson@civ.com 
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Question  on  mainframes: 
Obsolete  or  hardly  beat? 


Buffing  up  IS's  image 


Michael  cohn  is  right  [“IS 
Makeover,”  CW,  Aug.  3].  It 
could  only  help  IT’s  image  if  Bill 
Gates  looked  like  Tom  Cruise,  or 
at  least  someone  approachable. 
The  same  goes  for  Larry 
Ellison. 

Here  we  have  the 
two  technology  gi¬ 
ants  and  neither 
one  is  the  sort 
of  person  you’d 
want  to  invite 
over  for  dinner. 

Not  only  that, 
their  personal 
greed  is  a  big 
turnoff  for  those 
of  us  already  in  the 
industry.  Imagine 
impression  they  give  to  folks  who 
are  just  now  peering  in. 

Violet  O’Brien 
Vice  president 
Novistar 
Houston 
obrienv@  novistar.com 


Although  columnist  Michael 
Cohn’s  idea  [CW,  Aug.  3]  is  a 
cute  one,  a  makeover  of  IS  will  not 
have  any  impact  on  the  image. 
What  is  needed  to  change  the  per¬ 
ception  is  a  crisis  that  will  have  the 
ability  to  draw  businesses  to  a  halt 
and  highlight  the  importance  of 
IS  to  the  organization. 

Although  the  year  2000 
problem  is  increasing  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  IS,  it’s  not  severe 
enough  to  cause  a  change. 

A  large  part  of  our  prob¬ 
lem  is  that  IS  staffers  will 
continue  working  until  a  fire 
is  put  out  to  keep  the  sys¬ 
tems  available  to  do  business. 
We’d  rather  know  we  did  a 
good  job  than  let  something  slide, 
so  that  IS  would  come  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  others. 

Greg  Gottsacker 
Chief  information  officer 
Edco  Products,  Inc. 
Minneapolis 
gregg@edcoproducts.com 


Microsoft  through  rose-colored  glasses 


In  his  column  [“A  tale  of  two 
titans,”  CW,  Aug.  3],  columnist 
David  Moschella  writes:  “Both 
Standard  Oil  and  Microsoft 

Quoting  Shakespeare 

Regarding  David  Moschella’s 
column  applying  Shakespeare¬ 
an  quotes  to  Microsoft  [“Microsoft 
according  to  Shakespeare,”  CW, 
Sept.  21],  a  better  choice  would  be: 
“Never  shame  to  hear  what  you 
have  nobly  done.” 

Coriolanus,  Act  ii,  Sc.2 

Ted  Williamson 
Microsoft  Consulting  Services 
Southfield,  Mich. 


could  honestly  say  they  served 
their  customers  well.  . .  .  Serious 
customer  complaints  were  and  are 
relatively  rare.” 

In  what  universe  does  Mr. 
Moschella  live?  Microsoft  is  the 
epitome  of  callous  and  unrespon¬ 
sive  customer  service.  Customers 
have  to  accept  an  amazing  level  of 
instability  to  use  their  products. 

Undoubtedly,  there  are  people 
out  there  who  love  Microsoft  and 
its  products,  but  to  overlook  the 
consistent  grumbling  in  the  user 
community  is  poor  journalism. 

Dick  Heyman 
Network  engineer 
City  of  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 


In  response  to  Geoff  Wascher’s 
letter  of  Sept.  7,  “Mainframe 
skills  are  still  in  demand  —  and 
compensated,”  I  would  like  to  ask 
him  two  questions,  the  answers  to 
which  should  underscore  my  earli¬ 
er  statement  that  "...  apart  from 
year  2000  work,  there  is  relatively 
little  demand  for  mainframe  skills” 
[CW,  July  6]. 

How  many 
new  projects 
has  he  heard 
of  that  have 
chosen  to  go 
the  main¬ 
frame  way? 

And  on 
general  IT-re¬ 
lated  job  sites 
on  the  World 
Wide  Web,  in 
comparison  to 
jobs  offered  in 
other  skills 
and  areas 
(Unix,  PC,  AS/400  and  so  on), 
how  many  jobs  has  he  seen  of¬ 
fered  for  mainframe  skills? 

Jayant  Chaudhary 
Lawrenceville,  Ga. 

Computerworld  welcomes 
comments  from  its  readers. 
Letters  shouldn’t  exceed  200 
words  and  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Maryfran  Johnson, 
Executive  Editor,  Computer- 
world,  PO  Box  9171,  500  Old 
Connecticut  Path,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.  01701.  Fax  num¬ 
ber:  (508)  875-8931;  Internet: 
letters@cw.com.  Please  in¬ 
clude  an  address  and  phone 
number  for  verification. 


How  many 
/^projects 
go  the  main- 


And  how 
many  jobs 
call  for  main¬ 
frame  skills? 
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Everybody’s  an  expert  all 

William  Ulrich 


I  am  amazed  at  the  number  of  year  2000  experts 
who  have  recently  crawled  out  of  the  woodwork. 
So-called  experts  are  talking  to  the  media,  selling 
videos,  publishing  manifestos  and  launching  Web  sites 
at  a  frenetic  pace. 


I’ve  been  working  in  the  year  2000 
field  for  almost  six  years.  For  the  bulk 
of  that  time,  only 
major  corporations 
cared  about  the 
problem  —  and  that 
concern  was  con¬ 
fined  to  a  small  area 
within  IT.  I  knew 
most  of  the  strate¬ 
gists,  bell-ringers 
and  service  pro¬ 
viders  by  name.  That’s  all  changed. 

Today,  there  are  thousands  of  Web 
sites,  scores  of  books  and  countless  mag¬ 
azine  articles  offering  advice  on  year 
2000.  Where  did  all  these  experts  come 
from,  and  why  should  we  care? 

Make  no  mistake:  The  world  needs 
year  2000  expertise.  IT  managers  need 
help  evaluating  corporate  readiness. 
Business  executives  require  help  assess- 


Tough  new  standards 
could  send  year  2000 
profiteers  and  char- 
atans  packing. 


ing  supplier  compliance.  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  need  insights  into 
how  well  various  industries  are  progress¬ 
ing.  And  community  task  forces,  the  me¬ 
dia  and  ordinary  citizens  are  demanding 
answers  to  complex  year  2000  ques¬ 
tions.  In  the  end,  lawyers  and  insurance 
companies  will  engage  experts  to  help 
with  litigation  and  claims  processing. 

As  1999  counts  down  to  ’00,  experts 
will  be  called  on  to  assure  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  things  are  going  to  be  OK  — 


of  a  sudden 


or  not.  Supply  and  demand  has  ensured 
that  the  number  of  year  2000  “experts” 
will  continue  to  grow.  Schemers  and  con 
artists  are  making  their  mark.  There’s  no 
shortage  of  people  selling  pamphlets, 
compliant  land  plots,  dried  food  supplies 
and  shares  of  communal  living  space. 
Many  of  these  people  are  well-meaning, 
though  not  fully  informed.  But  other 
endeavors  are  fronted  by  profiteering 
“instant  experts.” 

So  what  constitutes  an  expert?  Truly 
authoritative  sources  are  scarce,  and 
no  single  individual  has  access  to  the 
total  knowledge  base  of  what  can  go 
wrong  —  or  how  it  will  be  fixed. 
There  are  embedded-systems  experts, 
date  experts,  testing  experts,  PC  ex¬ 
perts  and  a  handful  of  generalists. 
Technological  complexity  and  diversity 
has  limited  who  can  truly  be  called  an 
expert.  According  to  Business  Insurance 
magazine,  the  insurance  industry  may 
soon  force  a  tighter  definition  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  term  “year  2000  expert.” 

In  July,  the  American  Insurance  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  National  Association  of  Inde¬ 
pendent  Insurers  filed  a  brief  urging  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  apply  the  same 
standards  for  admissibility  principles  on 
technical  issues  that  the  court  set  forth 
regarding  scientific  testimony.  Insurers 
contend  that  this  would  set  the  stage  for 


how  testimony  related  to  the  millennium 
bug  would  be  handled.  The  Washington 
Legal  Foundation  filed  a  similar  brief 
stating  that  “an  unchecked  expert  can  be 
a  dangerous  roadblock  to  the  search  for 
the  truth.” 

A  1993  Supreme  Court  ruling 
(Daubert  vs.  Merrell  Dow  Pharmaceuticals) 
set  the  tough  standards  that  insurers 
hope  to  emulate.  The  court  said  scientific 
testimony  should  be  used  only  if  the 
theory  or  technique  has  been  tested,  has 
undergone  peer  review  and  publication, 
has  a  known  or  potential  error  rate  and 
is  generally  accepted  by  the  relevant  sci¬ 
entific  community. 

If  that  standard  is  applied  to  technical 
issues,  it  will  certainly  limit  the  available 
list  of  year  2000  experts.  It  might  prod 
government  officials,  community  groups 
and  everyday  citizens  to  tighten  up  their 
standards  as  well.  Hopefully,  it  will  send 
some  millennium  charlatans  scurrying 
back  to  the  woodwork.  □ 


Ulrich  is  president  of  Tactical  Strategy 
Group,  Inc.  and  executive  vice  president  of 
Triaxsys  Research  LLP.  He  is  co-author  of 
The  Year  2000  Software  Crisis:  Chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  Century  and  The  Year 
2000  Software  Crisis:  The  Continuing 
Challenge.  His  Internet  address  is 
tsginc@cruzio.com. 


Knowledge  management:  Some  ‘there’  there 

John  Gantz 


Perhaps  the  biggest  investment  any  company 
makes  is  in  its  intellectual  capital  —  the  pat¬ 
terns  stored  in  terabytes  of  transaction  records, 
the  characters  hidden  in  file  cabinets  and  on  disk 
drives,  the  knowledge  in  the  heads  of  its  employees. 


And  now  we  have  access  to  even  more 
intellectual  capital  —  through  the  Web, 
through  intranets  and  extranets  and  by 
agreement  with  supply-chain  partners. 

We  are  awash  in  data.  If  we’re  lucky 
and  can  imbue  it  with  some  relevance, 
that  data  becomes  information.  And 
there’s  still  too  much  of  it.  Not  until  we 
can  imbue  information  with  context  can 
we  turn  it  into  knowledge. 

That’s  the  realm  of  knowledge 
management.  One  of  the  hottest  buzz 
phrases  in  IT  right  now,  the  term  is  used 
by  hundreds  of  E-mail  vendors,  database 
and  data  warehouse  software  vendors, 
groupware  vendors,  document  manage¬ 
ment  and  workflow  vendors,  search 
engine  and  “push”  vendors,  service  and 
consulting  firms  and  even  artificial  intel¬ 
ligence  vendors  to  describe  the  next  fron¬ 
tier  for  their  products. 


You  could  be  excused  for  saying 
“knowledge  management”  is  an  oxy¬ 
moron.  But,  in  reviewing  the  literature 
and  my  company’s  research,  I’ve  learned 
two  points: 

■  Implementing  knowledge  management 
systems  requires  advancement  on  three 
fronts:  people  (culture),  organization 
(discipline)  and  technology  (tools). 

Putting  knowledge  management  to 
work  will  make  implementing  Lotus 
Notes  or  migrating  from  DOS  to  Win¬ 
dows  across  an  enterprise  look  easy.  The 
shape  and  nature  of  the  knowledge  man¬ 
agement  systems  you  can  use  will 
depend  more  on  environment,  in¬ 
frastructure,  business  model  and 
corporate  culture  than  technology. 

■What  separates  knowledge  man¬ 
agement  from  the  technologies 
we  use  today  to  store  and  manip¬ 


ulate  information  is  the  idea  of  context. 
Today’s  technologies  —  data  warehous¬ 
ing,  search  and  retrieval,  document  man¬ 
agement  and  so  on  —  are  all  about  mak¬ 
ing  us  smarter  about  our  information. 
Meta  data.  But  knowledge  management 
means  making  our  information  smarter 
about  us.  It  means  filtering  information 
based  on  user  and  transaction  profiles. 
Dynamically  noticing  patterns  in  infor¬ 
mation  requests.  Customizing  views  of 
information  based  on  business  rules. 

Put  those  concepts  together  and  you 
see  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  knowl¬ 
edge  management  is  anything  but  a 
buzz  phrase. 

IT  consulting  and 
service  companies 
seem  to  be  making 
the  most  progress. 

If  those  knowledge- 
intensive  firms  can 
implement  knowl¬ 
edge  management, 


Take  it  seriously,  but 
remember:  It's  more  than 
just  an  IT  strategy. 


they  can  gain  competitive  advantage. 

They  also  can  sell  their  expertise. 
According  to  International  Data  Corp.,  a 
sister  company  to  Computerworld,  IT  con¬ 
sulting  and  service  firms  this  year  will 
earn  more  than  $1  billion  in  the  U.S.  in 
knowledge  management  work.  They  will 
also  invest  about  10  times  that  in  knowl¬ 
edge  management  for  their  own  use. 

And  here’s  why  you  can’t  lump  knowl¬ 
edge  management  in  with  repository 
management,  upper  CASE,  unified  net¬ 
work  management,  the  universal  con¬ 
troller  and  all  the  other  ideas  that  were 
too  hard  to  put  into  practice:  If  the  con¬ 
sulting  and  service  companies  sell¬ 
ing  knowledge  management  services 
use  it,  chances  are  that  the  average 
company  can  as  well. 

My  advice?  Take  the  concept  seri¬ 
ously  and  get  up  to  speed.  But  don’t 
forget  that  knowledge  management 
is  less  an  IT  solution  than  a  busi¬ 
ness  activity.  It  requires  advocates 
from  all  over  the  company.  Start 
rounding  them  up.  □ 


Gantz  is  a  senior  vice  president  at 
I  DC  in  Framingham,  Mass.  His 
Internet  address  isjgantz@ 
idcresearch.com. 
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Antitrust  case  will  finally  answer  some  questions 

Dan  Gillmor 


way  to  endorse  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  right  to  en¬ 
gineer  software  as  it 
chooses. 

What’s  the  problem?  If  Microsoft  can 
put  anything  in  the  Windows  operating 
system  —  up  to  and  including  a  ham 
sandwich,  as  one  of  its  executives  mem¬ 
orably  proclaimed  at  one  point  —  then 
antitrust  laws  are  moot  when  it  comes  to 
software. 

Microsoft  could  put  any  competitor 
out  of  business  simply  by  incorporating 


the  features  of  the  competitor’s 
product  into  Windows. 

It’s  hard  to  believe  the  Supreme 
Court  would  agree  to  that  standard.  If  it 
does,  look  for  Congress  to  revise  the 
antitrust  laws.  Our  more  alert  lawmakers 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  if  a  single 
company  gains  absolute  control  over  the 
data  dial  tone  through  which  we  get  our 
information  and  conduct  most  of  our 
business,  that  company’s  power  could 
one  day  rival  the  government’s. 


Assuming  the  antitrust  laws  do  apply, 
a  second  principle  will  also  be  settled: 
whether  Microsoft  has,  in  Windows,  a 
monopoly  on  the  desktop  computer.  I’m 
not  talking  about  a  literal  100%  market 
share  but  rather  a  monopoly  for  antitrust 
purposes:  an  overwhelming  dominance 
in  which  competition  is  stifled. 

About  the  only  people  who  deny  the 
Microsoft  monopoly  are 
the  company’s  executives, 
lawyers  and  most  ardent 
acolytes.  They  claim  that 
technology  moves  too  quick¬ 
ly  for  anyone  to  have  mo¬ 
nopoly  power.  Tell  that  to 
anyone  trying  to  buy  a  PC 
these  days;  just  try  to  get  an 
operating  system  other  than 
Windows  preloaded. 

One  of  the  most  useful  outcomes  of 
this  trial  and  the  appeals  will  be  a  legal 
determination  that  Microsoft  does 
indeed  have  a  monopoly.  That  could  lead 
to  some  useful  behavior  modification 
on  Microsoft’s  part  because  adjudicated 
monopolists  have  to  be  much  more 
wary  about  crossing  anticompetitive 
lines.  Microsoft  has  rarely  seen  a  line  it 
wouldn’t  cross. 

A  third  question  is  considerably  more 
speculative,  and  we  probably  won’t  know 


|  f  there  are  no  more  delays,  Microsoft  will  face  a 
federal  court  Thursday  in  the  most  important  anti¬ 
trust  trial  in  recent  years.  And  by  the  time  the  case 
wends  its  way  through  the  Supreme  Court,  as  it  will, 
we’ll  know  the  answers  to  two  essential  questions. 


First,  we’ll  learn  whether  software  is 
subject  to  antitrust  laws. 

That  may  sound  absurd,  but  a  bizarre 
ruling  by  a  federal 
appeals  panel  last 
spring  makes  the 
question  a  nail-biter. 

The  three-judge  pan¬ 
el  went  out  of  its 


The  only  people  who  deny 
the  Microsoft  monopoly 
are  company  executives, 
lawyers  and  acolytes. 


the  answer  before  the  Supreme  Court 
rules  on  the  current  case:  whether  Mi¬ 
crosoft  will  decide  to  break  itself  up  be¬ 
fore  someone  else  does. 

The  obvious  method  —  and  the  con¬ 
ventional  wisdom  on  the  matter  — 
would  be  to  break  the  company  into 
three  parts:  operating  systems,  applica¬ 
tions  and  media.  That  would  likely  be 
Microsoft’s  approach,  because  it  would 
turn  out  to  be  a  sham.  Assuming  the 
new  companies  didn’t  collude,  the  oper¬ 
ating  systems  unit  would  eventually  sub¬ 
sume  the  others,  given  Microsoft’s  self- 
proclaimed  ability  to  bundle  anything  it 
chooses  into  that  operating  system. 

A  better  approach  hearkens  back  to 
another  monopoly:  Standard  Oil.  Sup¬ 
pose  Microsoft  were  broken  up  into  a 
bunch  of  companies  —  three  or  four 
would  suffice  in  Microsoft’s  case  —  and 
each  had  rights  to  all  the  intellectual 
property.  Today’s  Windows  would  be  the 
baseline,  and  the  companies  would  com¬ 
pete  to  improve  it.  Consumers  and  IT 
alike  would  reap  the  benefits,  and  if 
Standard  Oil  is  any  precedent,  Bill  Gates 
would  get  even  wealthier.  □ 


Gillmor  is  technology  columnist  at  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  News.  His  Internet  address 
is  dgillmor@sjmercury.com. 


Coming  soon:  www.scalper.com 

David  Moschella 


The  historic  feats  of  Mark  McGwire,  Sammy 
Sosa,  David  Wells,  Cal  Ripken  and  the  New 
York  Yankees  have  made  this  one  of  baseball’s 
most  magical  seasons,  perhaps  the  last  great  one  of 
baseball’s  pre-Internet  era. 


Yes,  even  the  act  of  going  to  a  ball 
game  will  be  transformed  by  the  Web. 
As  I  look  into  my  crystal  ball,  here’s 
what  I  see. 

Right  now,  somewhere  out  there  in 
cyberspace,  eager  entrepreneurs  are 
already  plotting  to  re-engineer  fandom  as 
we  know  it.  They  are  thinking  about  tick¬ 
ets.  They  take  it  as  a  given  that  today’s 
paper-based  permits  will  eventually 
prove  to  be  hopelessly  obsolete.  Their 
only  real  question  is  how  to  best  use  the 
Internet  to  transform  the  ticket-buying 
process  into  a  friction-free  electronic- 
commerce  experience,  as  these  revolution¬ 
aries  would  no  doubt  dub  it. 

The  possibilities  will  excite  the  venture 
capital  community,  which  will  rediscov¬ 
er  what  fans  already  know:  It’s  often  im¬ 
possible  to  predict  which  games  people 
will  most  want  to  see.  Unlike  airline,  the¬ 


ater  and  most  other  tickets,  during  cer¬ 
tain  high-interest  periods  (called  pennant 
races),  demand  can  suddenly  and  greatly 
exceed  supply  —  or  nearly  vanish.  Thus, 
the  essence  of  the  Internet  baseball  ticket 
value  proposition  will  stem  from  the  fixed 
supply  but  highly  unpredictable  demand  for 
sports  tickets. 

Once  this  vision  is  sufficiently  funded, 
it  becomes  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
an  open,  Web-based  ticket-trading  sys¬ 
tem  emerges.  After  some  messy  experi¬ 
mentation,  the  electronic-ticket  market¬ 
places  of  the  21st  century  will  turn  into 
a  cross  between  initial  public  of¬ 
ferings  (IPO),  commodity  futures 
and  a  24-hour-per-day  auction.  No 
longer  just  passive  buyers,  we  will 
all  be  empowered  to  optimize  our 
seat  license  investments. 

For  example,  depending  on 


how  well  a  particular  team  is  doing,  its 
ticket  prices  will  rise  or  fall  during  the 
season.  In  contrast,  fair-weather  fans  will 
buy  options  that  will  grant  them  the 
right  to  go  to  certain  key  games  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  fixed  price. 

For  teams  lucky  enough  to  make  the 
playoffs,  postseason  tickets  will  be  like 
IPOs.  An  initial  price  will  be  set,  which 
will  then  rise  or  fall  based  on  actual  de¬ 
mand.  Finally,  any  unsold  tickets  will  be 
auctioned  off  at  whatever  price  is  need¬ 
ed  to  fill  the  ballpark  —  a  boon  for  those 
teams  whose  seasons  are  effectively  over 
by  the  end  of  July. 

Today,  none  of 
this  can  happen  be¬ 
cause  the  transac¬ 
tion  costs  are  pro¬ 
hibitive,  and  most 
states  have  weird 
laws  that  prevent 
consumers  from  re¬ 
selling  their  tickets, 


preferring  to  brand  us  all  with  that 
hideous  word  scalper.  But  those  barriers 
will  inevitably  give  way  to  our  self- 
proclaimed  right  to  pursue  unfettered 
global  electronic  commerce.  Moreover, 
many  fans  will  find  the  temptation  to 
trade  in  tickets  irresistible.  Like  the  NFL 
point  spread,  called  the  “line,”  ticket  spot 
prices  will  become  a  casual  integral  part 
of  daily  conversation. 

In  the  end,  technology  will  make  opti¬ 
mizers  (and  scalpers?)  of  us  all.  Players 
already  test  the  market  for  whatever  they 
can  get;  someday,  owners  will  be  able  to 
maximize  their  ticket  revenue,  while  fans 
will  try  to  calculate  their  optimal 
game-consumption  patterns.  It  may 
not  be  progress,  but  it’s  pretty  much 
a  whole  new  ball  game,  and  a 
metaphor  in  no  way  limited  to 
sports. 

Perhaps  it’s  true  that  the  Web  will 
indeed  change  everything,  even 
baseball.  But  if  you  ask  me,  some¬ 
times  a  little  capitalist  friction  isn’t 
such  a  bad  idea.  □ 


Moschella  is  an  author,  independent 
consultant  and  weekly  columnist  for 
Computerworld.  His  Internet  address 
is  dmoschella@earthlink.net. 


Yes,  the  Web  will  change 
even  the  way  you  go  out 
to  the  old  ball  game. 


MADRID 


from  any  destination...  even  if  the  train 
encounters  unexpected  delays.  All  it  takes 
are  a  few  simple  menu  picks  to  launch  a 
query.  The  new  system  has  virtually  eliminated 
the  expense  of  creating  and  maintaining  over 
6,000  pages  of  static  train  timetables.  And 
the  thousands  of  hits  on  their  Web  site  has 
produced  valuable  marketing  demographics 
as  an  added  bonus. 


Adding  New  Meaning  to 
Great  Service 

RENFE,  Spain’s  State-owned  railway 
system,  has  always  been  known  for  out¬ 
standing  rail  service.  And  now,  thanks  to 
the  latest  Web  technology  from  Information 
Builders,  they’re  known  for  outstanding 
customer  service,  as  well. 


RENFE  is  also  developing  Web  transaction 
applications  with  Information  Builders’  Cactus 
application  development  environment.  The 
new  applications  will  allow  customers  to  fill 
out  forms  on  RENFE’s  Web  site  to  plan  trips, 
make  reservations  and  purchase  tickets. 

Call  THE  BUILDERS 

Want  to  build  cutting-edge  Web  applications 
that  can  access,  update,  or  create  dynamic 
reports  from  live  data  resident  in  any 
application  or  database?  Call  THE  BUILDERS 
at  (800)  969-INFO  or  visit  our  Web  site 
at  www.ibi.com. 


“We  use  WebFOCUS 
and  EDA  middleware  to 
publish  up-to-the  minute 
schedules  from  multiple 
dynamic  databases.” 

Eduardo  Fernandez, 

Managing  Director  of 
Information  Services,  RENFE 


Integrating  Web  Applications 
with  Live  Data 

Using  Information  Builders’  WebFOCUS 
reporting  engine  and  EDA  middleware, 
RENFE  publishes  up  to  the  minute  train 
schedules  based  on  live,  dynamic  data  from 
multiple  databases.  Anyone  with  a  standard 
Web  browser  can  determine  exactly  when 
any  train  in  the  system  will  arrive  at  or  depart 


CALL  THE  BUILDERS 


www.ibi.com/scw 

(800)  969-INFO 

In  Canada  call  (416)  364-2760 

WebFOCUS,  FOCUS  and  EDA/SQL  are  trademarks  of  Information  Builders,  Inc.  E-mail:  info@ibi.com 


Information 

Builders 

Building  Tomorrow’s 
Information  Systems 


According  to  a  Gartner  Group  study,  employees  without  formal  training  use  less  than 
25%  of  their  applications.  On  the  other  hand,  trained  users  can  increase  productivity  more 
than  165%.  And  those  numbers  can  make  a  big  difference  next  time  you  need  to  get 
a  budget  approved. 

As  the  world's  largest  network  of  authorized  training  centers,  with  more  than 
200  locations  around  the  globe,  New  Horizons  Computer  Learning  Centers®  offer  more 
desktop  and  technical  classes  than  anyone  else.  Our  profes¬ 
sional  instructors  are  rated  by  every  student,  every  day.  And 
our  help  desk  is  available  to  support  you  24  hours,  365  days  a  year. 

To  see  how  our  guaranteed  training  can  make  your  technology  invest¬ 
ments  pay  off,  call  1  800  PC  LEARN  anytime  or  visit  www.newhorizons.com 
for  your  free  guide,  choices  for  the  real  world. 
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Briefs 

More  money  machines 

Bank-operated  automated 
teller  machines 
February  1998  132,000 

February  1997  117,000 

Median  number  of  ATMs 
operated  by  large  banks 
February  1998 _ 440 

February  1997  345 

Base:  Survey  of  500  banks;  margin 
of  error  +/- 12% 

Source:  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office,  Washington 

Managing  upgrades 

Alternative  Resources  Corp. 
in  Lincolnshire,  ill.,  last  week 
rolled  out  a  series  of  tech¬ 
nology  deployment  services 
aimed  at  users  in  need  of 
short-term  year  2000  help 
and  other  big,  periodic  infor¬ 
mation  technology  rollouts. 

The  services  include  every¬ 
thing  from  project  planning 
to  post-installation  training 
for  end  users  whose  operat¬ 
ing  system  and  business 
applications  may  have  just 
been  upgraded.  Per-user  pric¬ 
ing  ranges  from  $50  for  in¬ 
stalling  a  PC  and  discarding 
its  carton  to  $500  for  the  en¬ 
tire  suite  of  services. 

Power  Y2K  testing 

Washington  Water  Power 
(soon  to  be  renamed  Avista 
Corp.)  in  Spokane,  Wash., 
claims  to  have  successfully 
completed  year  2000  testing 
on  nine  of  its  12  company- 
owned  electric-generation 
facilities. 

The  combined  output  from 
these  hydroelectric  and  wood 
waste-to-electricity  plants  rep¬ 
resents  75%  of  the  company’s 
overall  generation  capacity. 
Testing  of  the  three  remain¬ 
ing  company-owned  plants  is 
expected  to  be  completed  by 
year’s  end. 

Boom  times  for  temps 

Total  paid  by  clients  to 
staffing  agencies 

1997  $50.3B 

1996  $43.8B 

Source:  National  Association  of  Temporary  and 
Staffing  Services,  Alexandria,  Va. 


Retailers  seek  IT  bargains 


►  And  invest  more  when  bottom  line  benefits 


By  David  Orenstein 


WHEN  RETAILERS  gO  shopping 
for  information  systems,  they 
are  notoriously  smart  and  fru¬ 
gal.  Increasingly,  that 
means  they  are  find¬ 
ing  bargains  in  the 
form  of  packaged  software  and 
outside  services. 

With  after-tax  profit  margins 
of  about  2%  on  average,  re¬ 
tailers  have  to  be  thrifty.  Only 
0.7%  of  retailer  revenue  is 
spent  on  IS,  according  to  a  re¬ 
cent  industry  report  by  Ab¬ 
erdeen  Group,  Inc.  in  Boston. 


Manufacturers,  by  comparison, 
average  a  profit  of  6%  and  an 
IS  spending  level  of  2.4%. 

The  financial  pressure  on 
retail  IS  departments  has  often 
meant  that  their  sys¬ 
tems  were  three  to 
four  years  older  than 
those  in  other  industries,  the 
Aberdeen  report  said. 

But  as  technology  has  be¬ 
come  powerful  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  major  savings  or  lure 
more  customers,  retailers’  inter¬ 
est  in  new  IS  projects  has  been 
piqued  anew.  Buying  new  sys¬ 
tems  will  result  in  more  spend¬ 


ing,  but  it  spreads  time  and  dol¬ 
lars  further  than  building  the 
systems  does,  said  Aberdeen 
analyst  Donald  C.  Bellomy. 

Filene’s  Basement,  Inc., 
a  Boston-based  fashion  dis¬ 
counter,  is  spending  more 
money  on  IS  these  days  in  the 
name  of  greater  efficiency  (as 
well  as  to  fix  its  year  2000  prob¬ 
lem),  said  Chief  Information 
Officer  John  W.  King.  The  com¬ 
pany  recently  purchased  several 
new  back-office  and  in-store 
applications  from  JDA  Software 
Group,  Inc.  in  Phoenix. 

Filene’s  Basement  already 
uses  JDA’s  Merchandise  Man- 
Retailers,  page  38 


PACKAGED 

SOFTWARE 


Retailers'  1997  IT  spending, 
by  purchase  type 


■1  Internal  IS 

General-purpose  hardware 
Services 

W  Retail-specific  hardware 
Software 
Communications 

Total  spending:  $11.1  B 

Source:  Aberdeen  Group,  Inc.,  Boston 


Hacks  gain 
in  malice, 
frequency 

By  Sharon  Gaudin 


Ryder  had  to 
teach  Perot  the 
truck  business 


►  Outsourcers'  technology  acumen  At  first(  the  new  ,T  staff  didn-t  appreciate 

wasn't  worth  a  dam  without  it  the  need  to  closely  track  trucks 


By  Julia  King 

in  a  few  weeks,  Ryder  TRS, 
Inc.  will  pull  the  plug  on  its 
aging  mainframe-based  systems 
and  go  live  with  an  entirely  new 
portfolio  of  software  applica¬ 
tions.  Built  at  a  cost  of  about 
$40  million,  the  new  applica¬ 
tions  will  track  the  Denver- 
based  truck  rental  company’s 
35,000  vehicles  and  handle 
about  2  million  rentals  annually. 

Exchange  to 
outsource 
SEC  project 

By  Thomas  Hoffman 

to  free  its  development  staff  to 
work  on  more  interesting  proj¬ 
ects,  the  Pacific  Exchange,  Inc. 
has  decided  to  outsource  the 
conversion  of  its  trading  sys- 


All  of  the  new  systems  were 
developed  and  delivered  on 
time  and  on  budget  over  the 
past  eight  months  by  Cam¬ 
bridge  Technology  Partners, 
Inc.,  one  of  Ryder’s  two  primary 
outsourcers. 

But  that’s  been  the  easy  part. 
The  far  greater  challenge  at 
Ryder  has  been  molding  an 
effective  information  technology 
team  from  a  group  of  outside 
technical  experts  with  no  previ- 


tems  to  meet  an  upcoming 
deadline  for  pricing  stocks  and 
options  in  decimals  instead  of 
fractions. 

Under  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  require¬ 
ments,  the  securities  industry 
must  price  stocks  and  options 
in  decimals  by  late  2000.  Advo¬ 
cates  of  decimalization,  as  it  is 
called,  contend  that  it  will 
narrow  the  spreads,  or  differ¬ 
ences  between  Buy  and  Sell 
stock  prices,  which  should  help 
investors. 

Exchange,  page  38 


ous  knowledge  of  the  truck 
rental  business. 

“Typically,  when  companies 
outsource,  the  outsourcer  goes 
in  and  hires  a  whole  IT  organi¬ 
zation,  so  there’s  a  knowledge 
base  they  inherit,”  said  Ryder 
Chief  Information  Officer 
Puneet  Bhasin. 

But  when  commercial  rental 
company  Ryder  System,  Inc. 
sold  off  its  consumer  truck 
Ryder,  page  38 


the  u.s.  government’s  best  anti¬ 
hacker  teams  are  studying  the 
latest  intrusion  trends  in  hits 
against  government  sites,  and 
they  say  the  corporate  arena  is 
being  hit  with  the  same  attacks. 

The  Naval  Surface  Warfare 
Center  and  the  Army  Research 
Laboratory,  which  track,  analyze 
and  build  defenses  against  in¬ 
trusion  attacks  on  military  sites, 
have  teams  of  engineers  track¬ 
ing  the  attacks  that  hit  their 
World  Wide  Web  sites  and  sys¬ 
tems  hundreds  of  times  per  day. 

Hacks,  page  38 
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And  the  attacks  and  the 
hackers  themselves  have 
changed,  from  benevolent  and 
often  juvenile  attempts  to  gain 
bragging  rights  to  malicious 
intrusions-for-hire  that  steal  in¬ 
formation  and  cripple  systems. 

“A  year  ago,  almost  100%  of 
the  hackers  just  wanted  to  break 
in  and  touch  a  machine  to  say 
they’d  been  there,”  said  Stephen 
Northcutt,  head  of  Intrusion 
Detection  at  the  Naval  Surface 
Warfare  Center.  “Over  the  last 
six  months,  we’ve  found  that 
hackers  are  making  money  off 
their  fun.  They  break  in  to  a 
system,  cop  some  information 
and  sell  it.  Today,  it’s  about  or¬ 
ganized  crime  and  espionage.” 

"Whatever  is  happening  to 
Naval  research  labs  is 
probably  happening  to 

Citibank." 

-  Jim  Hurley, 

Aberdeen  Group 

Hackers  have  dramatically 
more  powerful  and  sophisti¬ 
cated  tools  today  compared  with 
even  six  months  ago,  according 
to  Angelo  Bencivenga,  team 
chief  at  the  Army  Research  Lab¬ 
oratory’s  Computer  Security  and 
Incident  Response  Team  in 
Adelphi,  Md. 

“The  tools  they’re  using 
jumped  dramatically  in  sophis¬ 
tication.  Their  techniques. 
Everything,”  he  said. 

Many  tools,  especially  probe 
attack  tools,  are  developed  by 
advanced  hackers,  then  posted 
on  Web  sites  for  others  to  use. 
The  tools  continuously  throw 
code  strings  at  a  system,  trying 
to  crack  it.  When  the  tool  finds 
a  vulnerability,  it  will  automati¬ 
cally  compromise  the  system. 

CIVILIAN  DANGER 

And  Jim  Hurley,  an  analyst  at 
Aberdeen  Group,  Inc.  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  said  use  of  those  types  of 
tools  and  new  hacker  tech¬ 
niques  cross  the  military/ 
civilian  line. 

“It's  happening  on  any  large 
target  network  —  government 
or  otherwise,  wouldn’t  matter,” 
Hurley  said.  “Whatever  is  hap¬ 
pening  to  Naval  research  labs  is 
probably  happening  to  Citibank. 
No  one’s  unique." 

“Hackers  don’t  just  save  their 
best  stuff  for  us,”  Bencivenga 
said. 


New  techniques  include  the 
following: 

■  Several  hackers  attacking  at 
the  same  time,  each  one  testing 
for  vulnerabilities  with  just  a 
few  packets,  or  even  one,  which 
is  harder  to  detect  than  streams 
of  packets  from  one  hacker.  “It 
makes  them  more  dangerous 
because  they’re  harder  to  find,” 
said  Northcutt,  who  said  his 
team  discovered  this  technique 
last  month.  “Finding  a  single 
hostile  packet  —  talk  about  a 
needle  in  a  haystack.”  Northcutt 
said  his  team  hasn’t  found  a 
good  way  to  battle  this  new 
attack  yet. 

In  TCP/IP,  flags,  such  as  “s” 
for  start  and  “f”  for  finish,  need 
to  appear  in  specific  places  in 
the  packet.  Hackers  put  flags  in 
incorrect  spots  and  can  tell  by 
the  response  a  system  makes  to 
the  bad  flags  what  kind  of  sys¬ 
tem  it  is.  Identifying  a  system 
makes  it  easier  to  crack. 
Security  analysts  haven’t  found 
a  countermeasure. 

■  Use  of  probe  attack  tools.  Ben¬ 
civenga  said  the  tools  can  be 
blocked  if  they  are  detected.  The 
trick,  as  always,  lies  with  detec¬ 
tion,  he  said. 

And  the  new  attacks  are  find¬ 
ing  some  success. 

“We’ve  found  that  people 
have  gotten  some  sensitive 
information  along  the  way,” 
Northcutt  said.  “Of  course,  they 
get  a  lot  of  junk,  too.” 

The  U.S.  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  reportedly  was  hit  with 
about  250,000  attacks  last  year, 
according  to  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office. 

“These  attacks  are  often  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  the  number  dou¬ 
bles  each  year  as  Internet 
use  increases  and  hackers 
become  more  sophisticated,” 
Northcutt  said.  □ 


Retailers 
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agement  System  and  is  consid¬ 
ering  adding  applications  for 
data  warehousing,  Windows- 
based  point-of-sale  transactions 
and  point-of-sale  data-collection. 

“Our  strategy  is  to  try  to  use 
JDA’s  development  group  to  do 
the  [integration]  work  for  us,” 
King  said. 

With  better-integrated  sys¬ 
tems,  Filene’s  Basement  will 
gain  more  control  over  its  com¬ 
plicated  frequent-markdown 
pricing  policy.  The  entire  chain, 
as  well  as  each  store  manager, 
will  have  stronger  electronic 
data  interchange  links  to  suppli¬ 
ers  that  will  give  them  advance 
notice  of  incoming  inventory. 

The  systems  at  Petsmart, 


Ryder 
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business  to  Questor  Partners 
Fund  in  1996,  “none  of  the  IS 
personnel  came  across,”  Bhasin 
said.  The  main  reason,  he  said, 
is  that  Questor  had  no  real  in¬ 
tention  of  remaining  in  the 
truck  business.  “The  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  Questor  was  to  sell  us  at 
a  profit  or  go  public,”  Bhasin 
said. 

In  June,  Questor  sold  Ryder 
TRS  to  Budget  Group,  Inc. 

Rather  than  create  a  new  IT 
group,  the  spun-off  truck  busi¬ 
ness  signed  a  two-year  deal  to 
remain  on  the  Miami-based  par¬ 
ent  company’s  computer  sys¬ 
tems.  Then,  in  February  1998, 
it  opted  to  outsource  all  IT  ap¬ 
plications  development  and 
support  under  its  current  five- 
year  deal  with  Cambridge  and 
Dallas-based  Perot  Systems 
Corp.  [CW,  Feb.  9]. 


Exchange 
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Converting  trading  systems  to 
work  in  decimals  is  similar  to 
year  2000  repairs  in  that  pro¬ 
grammers  identify  software  pro¬ 
gram  fields  where  fractions  are 
represented  and  change  the 
code  to  recognize  and  accept 
decimals. 

The  decimalization  conver¬ 
sion  work  “is  a  fairly  rote 
process  —  detect  it,  change  it,” 
said  Carolyn  Botell,  the  ex¬ 
change’s  vice  president  of  San 
Francisco  development. 

Pacific  Exchange’s  approach 
makes  sense,  analysts  said, 


Inc.,  a  500-store,  Phoenix-based 
pet-supply  chain,  will  make  a 
huge  leap  when  the  company 
updates  its  legacy  system  with 
Retail  4.5  from  Germany’s  SAP 
AG  by  next  spring,  said  project 
leader  Michael  Jordan.  Head¬ 
quarters  will  receive  data  from 
stores  faster  and  more  reliably, 
analysts  will  be  able  to  drill 
down  into  demographics  and 
purchasing  data,  and  banks  and 
vendors  will  be  tied  in  better. 

But  to  accomplish  the  daunt¬ 
ing  integration  of  about  100  in¬ 
terfaces  with  SAP,  Petsmart  has 
turned  to  Datagate,  an  integra¬ 
tion  tool  from  Software  Tech¬ 
nologies  Corp.  in  Monrovia, 
Calif.  The  links  the  software  cre¬ 
ates  will  replace  the  custom- 
written  links  the  retailer  used  to 
make  and  maintain.  Jordan  said 
he  expects  the  million-dollar 


To  help  the  140  Cambridge 
and  Perot  workers  assigned  to  it 
acquire  the  business  knowledge 
they  lacked,  Ryder  dispatched 
them  to  200  truck  rental  dealer¬ 
ships.  There  they  could  see  first¬ 
hand  how  the 
truck  rental  busi¬ 
ness  works. 

Ryder  also 
plucked  35  of  its 
own  employees 
from  their  regular 
operations  jobs 
and  organized 
them  into  a  “sys¬ 
tems  attack  team” 
whose  purpose 
was  to  teach  the  outsiders  the 
truck  business  and  make  sure 
the  new  systems  met  real-world 
business  requirements. 

KNOW  US  FIRST 

“Until  you  understand  what 
we  do,  you  can’t  possibly  build 
a  system,”  said  Claudia  Haney, 
who  moved  from  a  field 
operations  management  job 


because  so  many  information 
technology  staffs  in  the  securi¬ 
ties  industry  are  overwhelmed 
with  year  2000  projects  and 
day-to-day  systems  mainte¬ 
nance. 

Only  30%  of  securities  indus¬ 
try  firms  are  planning  to  out¬ 
source  their  decimalization 
work,  according  to  a  study  con¬ 
ducted  earlier  this  year  by  The 
Tower  Group,  a  Newton,  Mass.- 
based  financial  services  and 
technology  consultancy. 

“Most  firms  felt  that  their 
core  processing  systems  are 
best  known  by  their  internal 
staffs”  and  that  the  work  didn’t 
require  extensive  changes,  said 
Larry  Tabb,  an  analyst  at  The 
Tower  Group.  □ 


Datagate  contract  to  save  the 
company  40%  of  its  develop¬ 
ment  costs  and  80%  of  its 
maintenance  costs. 

Cost  savings  are  also  crucial 
at  Office  Depot,  Inc.,  a  Delray 
Beach,  Fla.,  chain  of  649  office 
supply  stores.  An  imaging  and 
workflow  system  implemented 
in  the  accounts  payable  depart¬ 
ment  paid  for  itself  in  less  than 
18  months,  said  George  Bryan, 
vice  president  of  financial  ser¬ 
vices.  The  system,  set  up  by 
American  Management  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  in  Fairfax,  Va.,  keeps 
8  million  invoices  within 
instant  reach  of  160  workers’ 
desktops.  The  chain  has  grown 
rapidly  in  the  past  two  years,  yet 
its  accounts  payable  department 
has  been  able  to  work  faster 
with  20  fewer  employees  than 
the  recent  peak  of  180.  □ 


to  join  the  team  and  has  led 
it  since  May. 

For  example,  Ryder  inventory 
managers  needed  the  new  traf¬ 
fic  management  system  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  summary  of  where  trucks 


have  been  during  the  past  few 
weeks.  That  is  important  in  re¬ 
solving  dealers’  customer  ser¬ 
vice  complaints. 

“But  what  the  IT  people 
heard  was  that  users  needed  a 
history  of  the  inventory,  which 
would  have  taken  the  system’s 
every  brain  cell  to  determine  for 
any  point  in  time.  So  clearly, 
there  was  a  very  big  gap,” 
Haney  said. 

However,  because  users  and 
IT  staff  work  in  the  same  Ryder 
building,  they  were  able  to  meet 
face-to-face  to  iron  out  differ¬ 
ences  and  get  back  on  track 
with  what  is  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  most  critical  business 
applications. 

“The  ability  to  keep  that  busi¬ 
ness  profitable  is  really  pegged 
to  asset  management,”  said 
Bill  Rennicke,  a  transportation 
industry  consultant  at  Mercer 
Management  Group  in  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

‘LACKADAISICAL’ 

Similar  business  knowledge 
gaps  existed  on  the  applications 
support  side.  But  the  people 
from  Perot  were  “lackadaisical,” 
at  first,  Haney  said. 

“It  took  them  a  while  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  it  was  a  major 
concern  when  we  couldn’t  run 
trucks  because  that  impacted 
revenue,”  she  said. 

But  now,  Haney  said,  the  gap 
has  narrowed  significantly.  She 
knew  that  for  sure,  she  said, 
just  a  few  weeks  back,  as  Hurri¬ 
cane  Georges  was  bearing  down 
on  the  Miami  data  center  that 
houses  the  systems  Ryder  has 
been  using.  With  such  a  violent 
storm  on  its  way,  the  systems 
had  been  powered  down.  Ryder 
employees  in  Colorado  were 
taking  reservations  by  tele¬ 
phone,  tracking  down  trucks 
manually,  then  calling  back  cus¬ 
tomers  to  confirm  orders  while 
others  stood  by  in  Florida,  ready 
to  restart.  What’s  more,  Haney 
said,  Perot  employees  “were 
actually  calling  people  back  to 
see  if  they  could  book  a  truck 
for  them.”  □ 


"None  of  the  IS  per¬ 
sonnel  came  across" 
after  the  Ryder  sale. 
-  CIO  Puneet  Bhasin 


If  you’re  building  a  data  warehouse, 

BE  SURE  YOU  DON’T  BOX  YOURSELF  IN. 


Warehousing  projects  start  out  simple  enough,  but  they  never  stay  that  way.  Choose  the  wrong  tool  and  you 
could  find  yourself  trapped.  The  only  way  out  is  starting  over. 

With  DataStage,  your  warehouse  application  never  needs  rebuilding.  Its  visual  design  tool  lets  you  add  data 
sources,  targets  and  transformations  without  starting  over.  Modular  plug-in  stages  let  you  add  functionality  as  you  need  it.  Best 
of  all,  reusable  components  cut  development  time  dramatically.  The  result?  A  data  warehouse  that  grows  with  your  business. 

Backed  by  Ardent,  a  top  100  software  company  with  a  global  network  of  valued  partners,  DataStage  helps  you  work  smarter, 
not  harder.  Get  the  full  story  at  www.ardentsoftware.com  or  1-800-966-9875. 


DataStage® 
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THE  ART  OF  DATA  MANAGEMENT 


Ardent  Software,  Inc.  50  Washington  Street,  Westboro,  MA  01581-1021. 
Copyright©  1998  Ardent  Software,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 


Office  Products  Corporation  has  long  been  one  of  the  world's  premier 
distributors  of  office  supplies  because  of  excellent  service  and  commitment  to  their  customers.  But 
would  that  be  enough  to  ensure  their  success  in  the  Net  economy?  To  help  them  uphold  their 
motto,  "Consider  it  done,"  we  developed  an  online  catalog  tied  to  an  automated  order-processing 
system.  This  not  only  made  ordering  simpler  for  their  customers,  but  in  the  first  year  alone  saved 
the  company  one  million  dollars.  What  made  it  possible?  Netscape  CommerceXpert  software.  Today, 
there's  no  telling  what  business  will  break  away  from  the  competition  with  a  Netscape  solution. 
Learn  more  with  a  free  information  packet-call  888-200-5764  or  visit  home.netscape.com/breakaway 
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Statistics  for  the  official 
U.S.  Open  Web  site 


1998 


Total  hits  382M 

Total  page  views  242.1 M 
Total  visits  10.3M 


1997 


Total  hits  63.6M 

Total  page  views  7.1M 

Total  visits  800,000 

Source:  IBM,  which  developed  the  U.S.  Tennis 

Association  site 

Netscape  plug-in 

Netscape  Communications 
Corp.  has  announced  a  free 
software  add-on  that  will  let 
users  of  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Internet  Explorer  browser  opt 
for  Netscape’s  “Smart  Brows¬ 
ing”  feature,  which  lets  users 
gain  access  to  World  Wide 
Web  sites  by  typing  generic 
words.  Users  can  also  opt  for 
Netscape’s  search  engine 
and  WebMail  and  gain  quick 
access  to  its  Netcenter 
Web  site. 

Netscape  expects  to  re¬ 
lease  the  browser  plug-in  by 
the  end  of  this  month. 

Frontpage  2000  ready 

Microsoft  unveiled  the  final 
feature  set  for  its  FrontPage 
2000  Web  site  creation 
and  management  tool. 
New  features  will  let  users 
choose  from  6o  predesigned 
themes  that  can  be  cus¬ 
tomized  to  create  different 
looks  for  a  site  and  create  a 
database  of  forms,  among 
other  things. 

The  tool  is  expected  to 
ship  early  next  year  at  a  retail 
cost  of  $149. 

Weh  procurement 

MCI  Systemhouse,  a  division 
of  MCI  WorldCom,  Inc. 
in  Jackson,  Miss.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  Internet  Procure¬ 
ment  Automation,  technology 
that  supports  business- 
to-business  procurement  over 
the  Internet.  MCI  System- 
house  will  partner  with  Com¬ 
merce  One,  a  software  maker 
in  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 


Web  database  helps 
doctors  fight  cancer 

►  Expedites  matches  of  patients  and  drug  trials 


By  Sharon  Machlis 


an  extranet  connecting  physi¬ 
cians  with  pharmaceutical  com¬ 
pany  data  is  helping  hundreds 
of  doctors  find  new  cancer 
drugs  for  their  patients. 

Linking  data  about  patients 
and  drug  tests  may  seem 
simple  enough.  But  in  the 
paper-based  world  of  health 
care,  using  a  database  to  cross¬ 
match  patient  symptoms  with 
ongoing  drug  trials  is  a  major 
technology  leap. 

“It  sounds  bizarre  when  you 
tell  people  how  things  are  done 
in  health  care,  because  it’s  so 
archaic,”  said  Dr.  John  Benear, 
president  of  Cancer  Care  Asso- 


Procurement 
app  tracks 
expenses 

By  Carol  Sliwa 


dates,  an  oncology  practice  in 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

For  example,  many  patients 
who  might  benefit  from  drugs 
in  clinical  trials  today  may  have 
to  rely  on  luck.  It’s  often  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  chance  that 
a  doctor  reads 
about  the  particular 
trial,  remembers 
the  project  and 
thinks  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  patient  as  an 
ideal  candidate. 

Each  of  the  more 
than  300  new  can¬ 
cer-fighting  drugs 
that  pharmaceutical 
companies  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  introduce 
this  year  must  first 
be  tested  in  limited 
trials  before  the 
federal  government  will  approve 
them  for  general  use.  And  there 
are  another  1,000  or  so  in  the 
pipeline. 

But  finding  patients  who 
might  benefit  from  participating 
in  trials  of  new  drugs  hasn’t 
been  easy,  because  doctors  typi¬ 
cally  keep  track  of  such  new 


tests  with  paper  lists.  Then 
they  try  to  match  patients  in 
their  practice  with  the  drug 
tests  in  progress  —  sometimes 
leaving  patients  in  mid-exam  to 
check  lists. 

“No  doctor  can  keep  in  his 
mind  all  these  trials,”  Benear 
said.  Now,  less  than 
than  5%  of  all  adult 
cancer  patients  par¬ 
ticipate  in  drug 
trials,  even  though 
Benear  believes 
many  of  the  new 
drugs  are  likely  to 
be  helpful.  (Phar¬ 
maceutical  compa¬ 
nies  are  getting 
better  at  targeting 
their  research, 
he  said.) 

“It’s  a  very  sad 
reflection,”  said  Bill 
McKeon,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  American  Oncology  Re¬ 
sources,  Inc.  (AOR),  a  medical 
management  company  in 
Houston  that  helps  its  doctors 
participate  in  drug  trials. 
“[World  Wide]  Web-based  appli¬ 
cations  and  databases  were  a 
perfect  solution  for  this.” 

Web  database,  page  42 


CUSTOMER  SERVICE 

Web-based 

options 

abound 

By  Barb  Cole-Gomolski 


WORLD  WIDE  WEB-BASED  CUS- 

tomer-service  systems  are  pro¬ 
liferating,  leaving  companies 
confused  about  which  to  choose 
and  facing  the  task  of  integrat¬ 
ing  disparate  systems. 

Several  companies  recently 
announced  systems  that  re¬ 
spond  to  customer  E-mail  over 
the  Internet,  including  Bright- 
ware  in  Novato,  Calif.;  Mustang 
Software,  Inc.  in  Bakersfield, 
Calif.;  and  newcomer  Kana 
Communication,  Inc.  in  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.  Other  products  in 
this  space  include  chat  systems 
and  knowledge  bases  that  cus¬ 
tomers  can  query. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  [software] 
companies  chasing  different 
parts  of  the  [customer-service] 
pie,”  said  Christopher  Fletcher, 
an  analyst  at  Aberdeen  Group, 
Inc.  in  Boston.  “There  is  no 
one-size-fits-all  product  in  this 
space.” 

The  draw  of  Web-based  cus- 
Options,  page  42 


"Web-based  appli¬ 
cations  were  a  per 
feet  solution" 


Some  companies  that  want 
to  enable  their  employees  to 
buy  goods  and  services 
online  will  be  able  to  let  them 
also  report  their  travel  ex¬ 
penses  using  one  application. 

Ariba  Technologies,  Inc. 
last  week  became  the  latest 
software  maker  to  combine 
the  two  business  functions, 
with  the  latest  version  of  its 
Operating  Resource  Manage¬ 
ment  System.  It  features  a 
travel-and-entertainment  re¬ 
porting  module  to  go  with  its 
Web  procurement  package. 

But  though  this  may  be  a 
natural  extension  of  Sunny¬ 
vale,  Calif.-based  Ariba’s 
product  —  given  the  work- 
flow  and  approval  processes 
needed  for  both  systems  — 
it  is  hard  to  gauge  what  the 
demand  will  be  for  a  com¬ 
bined  system. 

Expenses,  page  42 


'I  can  quote  you  that  price  right  now' 


►  Insurer  to  link  older 
computers  to  Weh 

By  Thomas  Hoffman 


competitive  pressures  are 
forcing  insurance  companies  to 
outfit  their  salespeople  with  lap¬ 
top  computers  so  they  can 
access  policy  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  customers  request  during 
sales  calls. 

But  connecting  salespeople  to 
customer  and  product  informa¬ 
tion  housed  in  older  main¬ 
frames  is  no  easy  task,  as  most 
insurance  companies  are  dis¬ 
covering  in  their  efforts  to  pro¬ 
vide  Internet  access  to 
stovepiped  systems.  “Tying 
together  these  systems  from  the 
back  end  has  been  very  diffi- 
Insurer,  page  42 


Cigna's  Dave 
Choleva  says 
AppServer 
will  let  brokers 


download 


information 
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tomer  service  is  cost  savings. 
According  to  Meta  Group,  Inc., 
a  consultancy  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  a  typical  Web-based  cus¬ 
tomer-service  transaction  costs  a 
company  pennies,  but  a  phone 
call  runs  about  $5. 

A  handful  of  developers  — 
including  Acuity  Corp.  in 
Austin,  Texas,  Business  Evolu¬ 
tion,  Inc.  in  Princeton,  N.J.,  and 
EShare  Technologies,  Inc.  in 
Commack,  N.Y.  —  sell  systems 
for  chatting  with  customers  on 
the  Web.  However,  some  users 
who  have  implemented  them 
say  chat  systems  are  slower  be¬ 
cause  each  party  has  to  wait 
while  the  other  is  typing. 

Net  Effect  Systems,  Inc.  in 
North  Hollywood,  Calif.,  next 
month  will  release  Neware,  soft¬ 
ware  designed  to  solve  the  chat 
bottleneck  by  letting  customer- 
service  agents  engage  in  mul¬ 
tiple  customer  chat  sessions 
simultaneously.  The  software 
also  has  a  feature  that  automati¬ 
cally  captures  the  information 
exchanged  between  the  agent 
and  the  customer. 


Camera  maker  Vivitar  Corp. 
in  Newberry  Park,  Calif.,  began 
offering  Web-based  customer 
service  for  its  line  of  digital 
cameras  by  adding  a  frequently 
asked  questions  (FAQ)  box  to 
its  Web  site  last  April. 

But  as  the  FAQ  list  grew,  it 
was  clear  the  company  would 
have  to  devote  a  lot  of  resources 
to  maintain  it.  “We  were 
crunching  and  typing  all  day  on 


the  FAQ,  and  I  could  not  un¬ 
leash  a  bunch  of  folks  to  work 
on  it,"  said  senior  product  man¬ 
ager  Tom  Pine. 

Instead,  Pine  outsourced 
maintenance  of  the  FAQ  to 
Right  Now  Technologies,  Inc.  in 
Bozeman,  Mont.,  which  used  it 
to  build  a  searchable  knowledge 
base  that  it  maintains  on  its 


servers  for  about  $350  per 
month.  The  system  handles 
about  30  assists  per  day  — 
about  what  a  customer-service 
representative  can  do  on  the 
phone  “but  for  a  fraction  of  the 
cost,”  Pine  said.  Last  week, 
Right  Now  announced  Version 
2.0  of  its  Right  Now  Web  soft¬ 
ware,  which  lets  companies  set 
up  their  own  ’net-based  cus¬ 
tomer  knowledge  bases. 


Adding  to  the  confusion  over 
Web-based  customer  service, 
most  companies  that  have 
moved  to  the  Web  are  still  sup¬ 
porting  people  by  phone,  too. 
“Today,  [many  sites]  are  imple¬ 
menting  two  discrete  systems: 
one  for  the  Web  and  one  for 
the  call  center,"  Fletcher  said. 
Back-end  integration  between 


call  center  management  sys¬ 
tems  and  Web-based  customer- 
service  systems  is  improving, 
but  it  still  isn’t  guaranteed, 
he  said. 

"Customers  want  both,”  said 
Barbara  Aichele,  a  customer- 
service  representative  at  Dexter 
Adhesive  &  Coating  Systems, 
Inc.  in  Bay  Point,  Calif.  “They 
want  to  be  able  to  get  pricing 
via  E-mail,  but  when  they  have 


a  problem,  they  want  personal 
service  [by  phone],”  she  said.  To 
accommodate  such  needs, 
Dexter  gives  customers  the 
option  of  faxing.  E-mailing  or 
calling  with  orders  and  con¬ 
cerns.  Giving  agents  the  ability 
to  view  all  customer  data  in  one 
place  is  a  goal  but  not  yet  a  real¬ 
ity,  Aichele  said.  □ 


UPGRADE  PARADE 

Product 

What's  new 

Pricing 

Right  Now  Web 

Notifies  users  via  E-mail  when 
open  trouble  tickets  are  resolved 

$6,000-$12,000  or  $250-$450 
per  month  as  a  hosted  service 

Neware 

Lets  agents  engage  in  real-time 
chats  with  multiple  customers 
simultaneously 

To  be  announced  next  month, 
when  the  product  ships 

Kana  Customer 
Messaging  System 

Suite  of  new  applications  for 
Web-based  customer  service 

Not  available 

Expenses 
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So  far,  only  one  of  Ariba’s 
customers,  Canadian  Imperial 
Bank  of  Canada  (CIBC),  has 
said  it  will  use  the  new  travel- 
and-entertainment  module 
along  with  the  World  Wide  Web 
procurement  package.  The  bank 
anticipates  the  procurement 
package  will  help  streamline 
costs  by  $32.1  million. 

But  reducing  costs  isn’t  the 
main  driver  for  CIBC’s  travel 
expense  reporting  system:  “It’s 
to  understand  where  you’re 
spending  money  so  you’ve  got 
good  negotiation  information 
with  the  suppliers,”  said  Jack 
Miles,  CIBC’s  chief  purchasing 
officer.  “If  we  can  negotiate 
some  rates  that  are  5%  or  10% 
better,  you’re  talking  significant 
dollars.” 

Miles  estimated  that  CIBC 
spends  $41.7  million  per  year 
on  travel.  Because  CIBC  already 
is  integrating  the  Ariba  software 
with  its  PeopleSoft,  Inc.  finan¬ 
cial  system,  the  links  are  already 
in  place  for  the  new  travel  ex¬ 
pense  module. 

Others  are  still  mulling  pro¬ 
curement  packages,  which  have 
been  slow  to  take  hold  in  the 
marketplace  because  they  are 
complicated  and  expensive  to 
install. 


TransAmerica  Corp.  in  San 
Francisco  bought  Ariba’s  prod¬ 
uct  to  let  employees  buy  office 
and  computer  equipment,  busi¬ 
ness  forms  and  other  supplies 
online.  Although  the  company 
plans  to  look  at  the  integrated 
travel  expense  reporting  module 
and  can  see  its  potential  value, 
it  probably  won’t  get  around  to 
evaluating  it  until  next  year,  said 
Maureen  Breakiron-Evans,  vice 
president  of  control  and  services 
at  Transamerica. 

Travelers  can  download  bills 
from  their  corporate  credit 
cards  and  automatically  enter 


Web  database 
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Working  with  TVisions,  a 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Internet  con¬ 
sulting  firm,  AOR  developed  a 
database  for  clinical  drug  trials. 
Physicians  in  AOR’s  network 
enter  basic  demographic  infor¬ 
mation  about  each  cancer  pa¬ 
tient  (gender  and  age,  for  exam¬ 
ple),  where  in  the  body  the 
cancer  is  located  and  what  stage 
the  disease  is  in.  The  data  is 
already  in  a  patient’s  regular  file 
but  is  entered  separately  into 
the  new  AOR  extranet  system, 
called  SecureNet,  which  is  open 
only  to  doctors  who  use  AOR’s 
services.  Benear  said  the  data- 


the  information  into  reports  so 
they  don’t  have  to  write  or  key 
in  their  expenses.  They  can 
then  route  them  for  approval 
based  on  certain  business  rules, 
such  as  a  daily  spending  limit 
for  meals. 

Ariba  is  by  no  means  the 
only  company  to  think  about 
linking  procurement  with  a 
travel-expense  reporting  system. 
Other  companies  that  are  taking 
a  similar  route  include  Concur 
Technologies,  Inc.,  Extensity, 
Inc.,  Right  Works  Corp.  and 
Clarus  Corp.,  analysts  said. 

Analysts  said  they  expect  en- 


entry  takes  little  additional  time. 

Each  time  AOR  learns  of  a 
new  drug  trial,  information 
about  the  trial  is  entered  in  the 
system,  which  then  scans  all 
patient  information  for  prelimi¬ 
nary  matches.  Doctors  are 
E-mailed  if  any  of  their  patients 
might  match  the  trial. 

PATIENT'S  CHOICE 

Patients  can  decide  if  they  want 
to  try  a  new  therapy.  Under  the 
old  system,  McKeon  said,  some 
patients  who  decided  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  trials  found  that  the 
projects  had  closed  by  the  time 
all  the  paperwork  was  filled  out. 
With  SecureNet,  physicians  can 
be  notified  when  a  trial  pro¬ 
gram  is  full  —  or  tell  patients 


terprise  resource  planning 
(ERP)  vendors  such  as  SAP  AG, 
PeopleSoft  and  Oracle  Corp.  to 
enter  this  market,  too. 

“I  think  the  ERP  vendors  will 
have  a  natural  first  right  of 
refusal  with  their  existing 
customer  base  to  extend  what 
they  already  have,”  said  Roy 
Satterthwaite,  an  analyst  at  Gart¬ 
ner  Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford, 
Conn. 

“The  question  becomes:  Do 
you  buy  point  solutions  or  an 
integrated  solution?”  said  David 
Alschuler,  an  analyst  at  Ab¬ 
erdeen  Group,  Inc.  in  Boston.  □ 


that  they  probably  need  to  de¬ 
cide  quickly  because  only  a  few 
slots  are  left. 

For  security  and  privacy  rea¬ 
sons,  all  information  going  in 
and  out  of  the  database  is  en¬ 
crypted,  and  only  a  patient’s  ini¬ 
tials  and  identification  number 
(not  a  Social  Security  number) 
are  entered  into  the  database, 
which  is  accessed  over  the  In¬ 
ternet,  said  Ralph  Folz,  presi¬ 
dent  of  TVisions. 

“It’s  allowed  us  to  participate 
in  trials  we  wouldn’t  have  other¬ 
wise  found,”  said  Benear,  an 
early  beta  tester  of  SecureNet. 
And  he  can  cite  at  least  one  pa¬ 
tient  he  believes  “would  not  be 
alive  if  she  couldn’t  get  into  a 
research  trial."  □ 


Insurer 
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cult,”  said  Octavio  Marenzi,  a 
research  director  at  Meridien 
Research,  Inc.,  a  Newton, 
Mass. -based  financial  services 
and  technology  research  firm. 

One  insurance  company, 
Philadelphia-based  Cigna  Corp., 
thinks  it  has  found  a  relatively 
inexpensive  solution  to  this 
problem.  The  company’s  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. -based  corporate  in¬ 
surance  unit  has  installed 
World  Wide  Web  and  applica¬ 
tion  server  connectivity  software 
for  less  than  $50,000.  It  is 
expected  to  deliver  fast  results 
when  brokers  begin  using  an 
extranet  to  provide  investment 
services  beginning  at  year’s  end. 

For  example,  Cigna  will  use 
a  software  package  called 
AppServer  from  Bedford,  Mass.- 
based  Progress  Software  Corp. 
that  essentially  takes  a  shortcut 
through  Cigna’s  wide-area  net¬ 
work  to  locate  and  retrieve 
policy  and  other  information. 
Without  AppServer,  it  might 
take  a  broker  45  minutes  to  ac¬ 
cess  all  the  policy  information 
requested  by  searching  Cigna’s 
WAN,  said  Dave  Choleva,  direc¬ 
tor  of  technology  for  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  corporate  insurance  group. 
AppServer  will  let  brokers 
download  the  information  in  30 
seconds  or  less,  Choleva  said. 

ALL-IN-ONE 

“It’s  one-stop  shopping  for  the 
entire  result  set,”  Choleva  said. 
That's  important  for  the  50  bro¬ 
kers  who  will  begin  using  the 
extranet  later  this  year,  because 
they  will  be  connecting  to  a 
Web  server  in  Vorhees,  N.J.,  but 
typically  using  browsers  to 
access  policy  information  from 
a  Progress  database  in  Hartford. 

“We  want  to  leverage  legacy 
systems  as  much  as  possible," 
Choleva  said. 

The  extranet  system  was  built 
using  a  Progress  Software  de¬ 
velopment  tool  kit  called  Web- 
speed.  Choleva  said  Cigna  se¬ 
lected  Webspeed  because  the 
company  was  already  using  a 
Progress  database  and  other 
software.  “We  didn’t  want  five 
different  [extranet]  applications 
written  in  five  different  [lan¬ 
guages],”  Choleva  said. 

Using  the  extranet,  a  Cigna 
broker  at  a  client  site  will  be 
able  to  access  the  extranet  for 
401  (k)  balances  and  other  infor¬ 
mation.  An  alternative  to  this 
approach  —  calling  into  a  voice- 
response  unit  systemn  —  “is  a 
pain,”  said  Choleva,  because 
customers  can’t  see  how  their 
assets  are  spread  out  across  dif¬ 
ferent  investment  vehicles.  □ 
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One  switch . . . _ 

Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  in  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  has  announced  a 
switch  that  enables  informa¬ 
tion  technology  managers  to 
combine  voice,  data  and 
video  traffic  for  transmission 
over  a  wide-area  network.  The 
vendor’s  IGX  8450  uses  Asyn¬ 
chronous  Transfer  Mode  tech¬ 
nology  to  set  different  levels 
of  service  across  a  network.  It 
will  ship  in  the  fourth  quarter 
with  a  $22,000  list  price. 

...two  switch _ 

Foundry  Networks,  Inc.  in 
Sunnyvale,  Calif,  next  week 
will  unveil  Fastlron  II,  a  chas¬ 
sis-based  switch  that  can  be 
equipped  to  support  72  10/ 
iooM  bit/sec.  ports,  as  well 
as  two  to  eight  Gigabit  Ether¬ 
net  ports.  It  can  handle  23 
million  packet/sec.  It  is  avail¬ 
able  in  three  models,  with 
pricing  ranging  from  $14,495 
to  $26,495. 

Workflow  lowdown 

A  new  study  indicates  work- 
flow  market  is  fragmented 

Company  Market  share 


JetForm,  Inc. 

16% 

Edify  Corp. 

13% 

FileNet,  Inc. 

11% 

Staffware 

11% 

Eastman  Software,  Inc. 

7% 

Keyfile  Corp. 

4% 

IBM 

3% 

Others 

35% 

Total  market:  $262.9  million 


Source:  Dataquest,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  Sept.  1998 
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Utility  makes 
service  top  goal 

►  Uses  software  to  consolidate  customer  data 


By  Cynthia  Boumellis 


the  deregulation  of  gas  utili¬ 
ties  means  more  choice  for  cus¬ 
tomers  and  opportunities  for 
more  companies. 

Suppliers  and  distributors 
that  get  close  to  their  customers 
may  have  an  advantage  in  that 
new  market,  and  that’s  why 
Peoples  Energy  Corp.,  a  $1.2  bil¬ 
lion  holding  company  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  investing  in  a  new  soft¬ 
ware  system  that  makes  cus¬ 
tomer  service  easier  and  lets  the 
company  follow  its  customers’ 
changing  usage  patterns. 

Peoples  has  1,300  representa¬ 


tives  who  use  IBM  3270  dumb 
terminals  to  take  orders  and  ful¬ 
fill  service  requests.  The  termi¬ 
nals  are  supported  by  an  old, 
yet  reliable,  MVS-OS/390  main¬ 
frame  from  IBM. 

The  current  system  doesn’t 
let  customer  service  staffers  use 
one  interface  to  access  various 
applications  when  taking  a  cus¬ 
tomer  call.  Nor  does  it  effec¬ 
tively  support  new  services  and 
applications. 

That’s  why  Peoples  is  invest¬ 
ing  in  the  Customer  Informa¬ 
tion  Services  (CIS)  software 
from  PricewaterhouseCoopers. 

Utility,  page  44 


Peoples  Gas'  John  Cadogan:  "If  our  system  isn't  available, 
[customers]  could  go  elsewhere  . . .  because  there  are  alter¬ 
native  sources  of  energy" 


Notes  app  helps  bank 
boost  service  by  phone 


Judy  Wilk  (seated)  and  Kiet 
Tran  say  Notes-based  E-mall 
tracking  makes  agents  more 
accountable 


By  Roberta  Fusaro 


keycorp’s  J.  A.  “Chip”  Hernan¬ 
dez  may  have  spent  a  few  sleep¬ 
less  nights  in  the  past  year 
shepherding  8,000  Cc:Mail 
users  to  Lotus  Notes.  But  he 
said  the  Notes  applications  the 
financial  institution  built  during 
the  migration  were  worth  all  the 
tossing  and  turning. 

Key  Services  Corp.,  the  tech¬ 
nology  arm  of  Cleveland-based 


KeyCorp,  has  built  several 
Notes-based  intranet  applica¬ 
tions  and  a  customer  service  ap¬ 
plication  designed  to  improve 
response  to  E-mail  queries  and 
to  prep  its  year-old  World  Wide 
Web  site  for  online  banking. 

KeyCorp  this  summer  rolled 
out  its  Online  E-mail  Manage¬ 
ment  Program  to  visitors  of  the 
$70  billion  financial  institu¬ 
tion’s  Web  site  and  to  call  cen- 
Notes,  page  44 


Use  fiber  to  link  PCs?  You  bet! 


►  Users  find  its  price  now  similar  to  copper 


By  Matt  Hamblen 


at  george  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  bringing  fiber-optic 
cable  to  4,800  desktops  a  year 
ago  cost  about  the  same  as 
using  copper  cable  —  but  fiber 
provides  enough  bandwidth  for 
at  least  10  years,  about  three 
times  longer  than  copper. 

In  fact,  about  70%  of  compa¬ 


nies  would  follow  suit  if  shown 
that  fiber-optic  cables  to  the 
desktop  cost  the  same  as  copper 
cabling,  according  to  a  survey  of 
200  international  companies 
soon  to  be  published  by  Sage 
Research,  Inc.  in  Natick,  Mass. 
Yet  many  still  believe  that  fiber 
costs  more,  analysts  said. 

“Fiber  to  the  desktop  is  really 
expensive  in  the  minds  of  peo¬ 


ple,”  said  Matt  Grady,  an  analyst 
at  Sage. 

Nonetheless,  companies  in¬ 
creasingly  are  looking  to  use 
fiber  in  connecting  PCs  to  com¬ 
pany  networks  —  not  just  for 
use  in  campus  LANs  —  be¬ 
cause  of  recent  advancements 
in  simpler,  less-expensive  tech¬ 
nology,  analysts  said. 

For  example,  Minneapolis- 
based  3M  Co.  offers  a  new  cut- 
Fiber,  page  44 


REVIEWS 

DSL  and  cable  modems 

The  speed  is 
great,  if  you 
can  get  it 

By  Chris  DeVoney 


are  your  telecommuters  or  re¬ 
mote  offices  suffering  from  the 
dial-up  modem  blues?  Digital 
Subscriber  Line  (DSL)  service  or 
cable  modems  can  help  them 
forge  a  blazingly  fast  connection 
to  the  Internet  or  the  corporate 
LAN.  With  either  service,  graph¬ 
ics-laden  World  Wide  Web 
pages  or  large  files  that  took 
minutes  to  move  over  dial-up 
connections  appear  in  seconds. 

For  individual  telecommut¬ 
ers,  cable  modems  may  offer  a 
bargain-basement  combination 
of  medium-speed  service  and 
price.  DSL  service,  which  costs 
more,  is  better  for  remote  of¬ 
fices  because  it  is  better  at  sup¬ 
porting  multiple  users  at  the 
same  location. 

Although  users  of  either  tech¬ 
nology  can  expect  faster  remote 
access,  they  also  may  have  to 
deal  with  some  Internet  security 
Review,  page  45 
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Net  analyzer  now  Windows-based 

►  Updated  Sniffer  easier  to  install  and  use 


By  Cynthia  Boumellis 


NETWORK  ASSOCIATES,  INC.  SOOn 

will  release  a  Windows-based 
network  analysis  system  for  cor¬ 
porate  networks  that  will  let  in¬ 
formation  technology  organiza¬ 
tions  take  a  more  proactive  ap¬ 
proach  to  analyzing  network 
traffic  in  real  time. 

The  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  com¬ 
pany  will  release  Sniffer  Total 
Network  Visibility  2.0  at  Net- 
world/Interop  ’98  in  Atlanta 
next  week. 

It  combines  Remote  Monitor¬ 
ing  protocols,  which  enable  real¬ 
time  network  and  applications 
troubleshooting,  with  decision- 
support  systems  technology, 
which  transforms  data  into 
statistics  for  reporting  and 
analysis. 

Until  now,  Sniffer  was  DOS- 


Utility 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  43 

Scheduled  to  go  online  in  June, 
CIS  would  put  all  customer  data 
in  one  place  so  service  repre¬ 
sentatives  can  help  customers 
in  one  phone  call. 

CIS  also  can  take  advantage 
of  new  technologies.  Peoples 
will  add  software  that  executes 
remote  meter  readings,  plus 
a  voice-response  service  that 
prompts  customers  to  different 
menus  for  help. 

CIS  also  will  run  applications 
that  provide  call  center  support 
and  applications  for  billing  and 
accounts  receivable. 

CUSTOMER  FOCUS 

Peoples  executives  said  they 
hope  CIS  will  allow  them  to 
quickly  respond  to  the  market’s 
needs. 

“As  our  industry  changes,  it’s 
important  for  us  to  focus  on 
our  customer  as  opposed  to  the 
premise  [dwelling]  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  to,"  said  Joe  Gurga,  project 
director  of  CIS  at  The  Peoples 
Gas  Light  &  Coke  Co.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Peoples  Energy  that 
distributes  natural  gas.  “CIS  is 
customer-based;  the  mainframe 
is  premise-based.” 

The  new  system  won’t  re¬ 
place  the  mainframe,  which  will 
continue  to  do  processes  such 
as  batching  and  archiving. 

However,  satisfying  cus¬ 
tomers  in  record  time  won’t 
guarantee  loyalty  in  a  deregulat¬ 
ed  world.  “If  Peoples  is  going  to 


based.  The  Windows-based 
package  includes  wizards  and 
templates  that  should  make  it 
easier  to  install  and  use. 

Sniffer  should  appeal  to  any 
users  who  tend  to  consider 
“probing”  products  too  compli¬ 
cated  to  install  and  too  difficult 
to  learn,  said  Mike  McConnell, 
an  analyst  at  Infonetics  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.,  a  consultancy  in 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

INTEGRAL  KNOWLEDGE 

“Users  want  to  isolate  faults 
and  fix  them,  and  it  is  im¬ 
portant  for  IT  to  do  reports  on 
their  network,  so  that  they  can 
be  proactive,”  said  Elisabeth 
Rainge,  an  analyst  a  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.-based  International 
Data  Corp.,  a  sister  company  to 
Computerworld. 

Knowing  the  ins  and  outs  of 


hold  on  to  its  customers,  it  is  to 
their  advantage  to  know  more 
about  the  individual  customer,” 
said  Mike  Heim,  a  utilities  ana¬ 
lyst  at  A.  G.  Edwards  &  Sons, 
Inc.  in  St.  Louis. 

To  help  Peoples  do  that,  the 
new  system  will  keep  a  record 
of  historical  data  on  customer 
usage  patterns,  on-site  service 
and  payment  and  billing. 

Tracking  service  calls,  for  in¬ 
stance,  could  increase  sales. 

“If  by  coming  to  your  house, 
we  see  that  you  use  an  electric 
dryer,  we  could  offer  you  a  $50 
rebate  to  buy  a  gas  dryer,”  said 
John  Cadogan,  a  project  manag¬ 
er  at  Peoples  Gas. 

Today,  there  are  about  1  mil¬ 
lion  customers  in  a  pilot  pro¬ 
gram  in  Chicago  and  its  north- 


Fiber 
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ting  and  polishing  tool  that  eas¬ 
es  installation  of  its  Volition  Ca¬ 
bling  System.  That  is  perhaps 
the  biggest  advance  in  making 
fiber-optic  cable  to  the  desktop 
cost  effective,  said  David  Dines, 
an  analyst  at  Aberdeen  Group, 
Inc.  in  Boston. 

Consider  that  one  big  draw¬ 
back  to  fiber-optic  cabling  has 
always  been  the  rarity  of  fiber¬ 
optic  network  interface  cards. 
3M  has  replaced  those  cards 
with  less  costly  media  convert¬ 
ers,  Dines  added. 

Fiber’s  longevity  was  key  to 
George  Washington  University’s 
decision.  “When  my  bosses  saw 


its  network  is  crucial  for  Pru¬ 
dential  Securities,  Inc.  in  New 
York.  A  heavy  load  of  network 
traffic  runs  over  the  company’s 
IBM  SNA,  a  seven-layer  net¬ 
work  that  supports  a  Notes  data¬ 
base  worldwide. 

“My  main  concern  is  trouble¬ 
shooting  problems  related  to 
user  response  times,”  said 
Andre  Salfarlic,  a  network  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Prudential. 

He  said  Sniffer  would  pro¬ 
vide  administrators  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  tool  that  will  let  them  probe 
more  deeply  into  the  various 
network  layers  to  view  the  rela¬ 
tionships  among  server  re¬ 
sponse  times  and  applications. 

Sniffer’s  ability  to  delve  into  a 
network  will  help  IT  reduce  net¬ 
work  downtime  and  traffic  de¬ 
lays,  which  currently  lead  to 
millions  of  dollars  in  lost  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  revenue  per  year, 
according  to  Infonetics.  □ 


ern  suburbs.  To  make  sure  the 
new  system  can  handle  future 
growth,  Peoples  realized  it 
would  need  a  strong  set  of  tools 
that  would  monitor  CIS  and 
gauge  the  performance  of  new 
processes. 

So  the  company  turned  to 
Platinum  Technology,  Inc.’s 
Provision  software,  which  will 
monitor  the  databases,  operat¬ 
ing  systems  and  servers  that 
will  support  CIS. 

Cadogan  said  he  expects  to 
see  20%  more  uptime  for  the 
mainframe,  as  well  as  fewer 
failures  occurring  at  single 
points  within  the  network.  “If 
our  system  isn’t  available,  [cus¬ 
tomers]  could  go  elsewhere  . . . 
because  there  are  alternative 
sources  of  energy,”  he  said.  □ 


the  copper  vs.  fiber  comparison, 
they  said,  ‘Let’s  do  fiber  because 
the  growth  potential  is  good,’  ” 
said  Guy  Jones,  director  of  tech¬ 
nology  at  the  university  in 
Washington.  “And  the  new  fiber 
allows  us  at  least  a  6o-fold  in¬ 
crease  in  speed  right  now  — 
and  even  in  10  years,  it  will 
remain  much  faster.” 

The  university  spent  about 
$5.9  million  to  set  up  about 
4,800  connections,  a  backbone 
and  11  hub  closets  to  serve  80 
buildings.  The  hubs  and  back¬ 
bone  will  serve  another  4,000 
connections  expected  in  the 
next  two  years. 

Copper  technology  would 
have  required  180  hubs  because 
it  requires  a  hub  every  100  me¬ 
ters;  fiber  requires  one  every  2 


Notes 
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ter  agents  at  three  product  de¬ 
partments.  Project  managers 
hope  to  give  call  center  agents 
in  the  rest  of  the  departments 
(about  10  to  15  in  all)  access  to 
the  application  by  year’s  end. 

Also  by  year’s  end,  the  bank 
will  deploy  several  other  Web- 
based  projects  that  are  built  on 
Notes  and  Domino. 

The  E-mail  customer  service 
application  collects  customer  re¬ 
quests  at  the  Web  site  and 
routes  and  sorts  them  in  an  ar¬ 
rival  queue.  A  customer  service 
agent  logs  on  to  the  system  and 
accesses  the  oldest  messages  off 
the  list  by  tapping  a  “Get  Next” 
button. 

IMPROVEMENTS 

Judy  Wilk,  a  project  manager 
for  customer  contact  systems  at 
KeyCorp,  said  that  before  the 
system  was  installed,  call  center 
agents  used  a  regular  Notes 
mail  package  that  had  no  cen¬ 
tral  audit  trail  and  no  way  of 
distributing  call  center  assign¬ 
ments.  “Now,  a  [customer  ser¬ 
vice  agent]  owns  that  message. 
Their  name  is  stamped  on  it  — 
unless  they  forward  it.  And  if 
they’re  forwarding  it,  that’s 
recorded  too.  We  can  track  case 
histories,  and  if  the  same  types 
of  cases  are  being  forwarded  to 
the  same  people,”  routing  rules 
can  be  adjusted,  Wilk  said. 

Kiet  Tran,  department  man¬ 
ager  of  the  customer  contact 
systems  department,  said  the 
system  makes  call  center  agents 
accountable  and  was  necessary 
for  the  bank.  KeyCorp  was 
meeting  service  levels  and 
goals,  but  the  bank  expects  to 
increase  its  Web  presence  for 
service,  much  like  peers  such  as 


kilometers.  And  students  con¬ 
nected  to  the  fiber-optic  cable 
get  2M  to  3M  bit/sec.  of  speed 
compared  with  what  might  have 
been  only  28K  bit/sec. 

Fiber  might  not  make  sense 
for  every  office  or  university 
campus,  Dines  and  Jones  said. 
In  Washington,  space  for  hub 


Charles  Schwab  &  Co.,  Tran 
said. 

Eventually,  the  company  will 
mine  centralized  E-mail  mes¬ 
sages  for  customer  data  and 
contact  information,  he  said. 
The  only  flaw  in  the  rollout  was 
spotty  support  from  Lotus  Con¬ 
sulting.  Tran  attributed  that  to 
geography  —  consultants  were 
in  Atlanta.  He  added  that  the 
group  sometimes  didn’t  deliver 
code  on  time. 

Hernandez,  vice  president  of 
Key  Services,  said  KeyCorp  has 
been  using  Notes  for  about  five 
years,  primarily  for  groupware 
functions. 

Last  January,  the  company  be¬ 
gan  a  migration  from  Lotus  De¬ 
velopment  Corp.’s  Cc:Mail, 
TOSS  (an  independent  propri¬ 
etary  system)  and  IBM’s  Office- 
Vision  to  compensate  for  year 
2000  problems  and  consolidate 
administration. 

“We  decided  that  [maintain¬ 
ing]  fewer  systems  [was]  better 
than  more,”  he  said. 

The  company  now  has 
14,000  Notes  seats.  It  is  500 
users  shy  of  completing  the  mi¬ 
gration  of  8,000  Cc:Mail  users 
to  Notes,  and  the  company  has 
moved  9,000  TOSS  users  to  ei¬ 
ther  OfficeVision  or  Notes,  de¬ 
pending  on  users’  business  en¬ 
vironment. 

Year  2000  issues  and  support 
costs  were  the  main  drivers  for 
the  migration,  which  was  pro¬ 
posed  last  year,  Hernandez  said. 

Hernandez  said  KeyCorp 
next  will  aggressively  use  Notes/ 
Domino  applications  to  expand 
on  paperless  office  initiatives 
the  bank  already  is  undertaking. 

“We’re  looking  at  things  like 
payroll  notices,  expense  reim¬ 
bursements,  40i(k)  statements, 
travel  requests  and  new  user 
setup,”  he  said.  Notes  5.0’s  new 
Web-based  interface  plays  a  role 
toward  that  end,  he  said.  □ 


closets  was  at  a  premium,  but 
they  might  be  plentiful  at  a 
campus  in  the  Midwest,  so 
building  more  hub  closets 
would  be  more  affordable,  Jones 
said. 

“If  your  copper  plant  is  work¬ 
ing  fine,  why  change?”  Dines 
added.  □ 


Typical  price  to  connect  500  desktops* 


Volition  (fiber) 

$305,850 

Volition  with  media  converters 

$429,000 

Category  5E  (copper) 

$182,000 

Cateqory  6  (copper) 

$202,000 

Standard  fiber 

$788,000 

♦Includes  cables,  labor,  switches  and  electronics 


Source:  3M  Corp.,  Austin,  Texas 
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Cabletron  needs  to  be  a  switch  hitter 


►  Market  shift  turned  tide  against  company 


By  Bob  Wallace 


THE  COMBINED  IMPACT  of  miss¬ 
ing  the  industry  shift  to  switch¬ 
ing  and  poor  marketing  are  the 
main  reasons  Cabletron  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.’s  profits  have  plum¬ 
meted  75%  in  the  past  year  and 
sales  are  flat. 

In  an  interview  with  Comput- 
erworld,  Cabletron  CEO  Craig 
Benson  conceded  that  the  hub 
and  switch  company  lost  cus¬ 
tomers  to  other  vendors  when 
switching  gained  momentum. 
Cabletron  had  limited,  expen¬ 
sive  product  models.  Benson 
also  said  the  company  needs  to 
become  an  aggressive  market¬ 
ing  force. 

“Two  years  ago,  shared  media 
products  accounted  for  70%  of 


our  business.  Now  it’s  only 
14%,”  Benson  lamented.  “Fifty- 
six  percent  of  our  business  went 
out  the  door.” 

Benson  wouldn’t  say  why  Ca¬ 
bletron  failed  to  retain  most  of 
its  hub  customers  as  switch 
customers.  However,  many  ana¬ 
lysts  said  it  was  a  timing  issue. 

“They  were  certainly  late  with 
switching,  but  there’s  still  busi¬ 
ness  to  be  had  in  the  large  cor¬ 
porate  user  market,”  said  Mar¬ 
tin  Pyykkonen,  an  analyst  at 
CIBC  Oppenheimer’s  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  office.  Bay  Networks,  Inc. 
was  also  late  with  switching,  he 
noted. 

Poor  marketing  also  hurt  Ca¬ 
bletron,  analysts  concurred. 

“Cabletron  has  historically 
been  a  product  and  sales  com¬ 


pany,  but  the  market  has  shift¬ 
ed  on  them,"  said  Craig  John¬ 
son,  president  of  PITA  Group, 
a  Portland,  Ore.,  consultancy. 
“They  need  to  work  much  hard¬ 


er  on  marketing,  largely  be¬ 
cause  they  are  up  against  mar¬ 
keting  powerhouses  like  Cisco 
[Systems,  Inc.]  and  3Com  [Corp.]” 
One  loyal  Cabletron  user 
shared  Johnson’s  view. 

”1  would  agree  100%  that 


they  need  to  work  on  market¬ 
ing,”  said  Sean  Gilbert,  manag¬ 
er  of  information  services  at 
credit-card  authorization  giant 
Cardservice  International,  Inc. 

in  Agoura  Hills, 
Calif.  As  far  as 
marketing  is  con¬ 
cerned,  he  said, 
“the  [product]  vis¬ 
ibility  is  simply 
not  there.” 

To  help  fix  the 
problem,  Cable¬ 
tron  is  aiming  a 
new  sales  pro¬ 
gram  at  seven 
key  vertical  markets.  The  ven¬ 
dor  will  bundle  software,  hard¬ 
ware  and  support  services  into 
industry-specific  packages  and 
price  the  packages  below  the 
cost  of  buying  the  components 
individually. 


Cabletron  CEO 
Craig  Benson: 
“Two  years  ago, 
shared  media 
products  account¬ 
ed  for  70%  of  our 
business.  Now  it's 
only  14%.” 


Review:  DSL  and  cable  modems 
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issues  and  the  challenge  of  get¬ 
ting  the  service  because  neither 
one  is  available  in  many  areas. 
But  in  spite  of  the  problems, 
the  services  are  worth  the  cost. 

I  tested  US  West,  Inc.’s  DSL 
service  and  TCI. Net,  the  Tele¬ 
communications,  Inc.  (TCI)- 
branded  @Home  Internet  Ca¬ 
ble  service,  both  available  in 
Seattle.  Although  Asymmetric 
DSL  (ADSL)  and  cable  offerings 
may  vary  among  regions,  the 
services  I  tried  typify  what  the 
industry  offers. 

DSL  and  cable  modems  have 
several  similarities.  Each  uses 
Ethernet  technology,  hooks  to 
the  computer  via  ioBase-T  net¬ 
work  interface  cards  and  uses 
the  TCP/IP  protocol  to  transport 
data.  Each  uses  the  existing 
wiring  at  the  home  or  office,  and 
unlike  dial-up  modems,  both 
connections  are  always  live, 
meaning  you  don’t  need  to  dial 
in  to  an  Internet  provider  or 
suffer  through  busy  signals. 

ROOM  FOR  DATA 

DSL  uses  the  copper  telephone 
lines  that  carry  voice  traffic.  Be¬ 
cause  the  digital  data  fits  in 
bandwidth  above  the  voice  traf¬ 
fic,  you  can  use  the  same  phone 
line  for  conversation  and  data 
traffic  simultaneously.  The  DSL 
connection  can  go  to  an  Inter¬ 
net  provider  or  provide  a  direct 
link  to  a  local  corporation’s  net¬ 
work. 


PRODUCT  REVIEW 

►  TCI.  Net, 

TELE-COMMUNICA¬ 
TIONS,  INC. 

(888)  404-9200 
ivuw.home.net 

Price:  $30  per  month 

►  US  West  DSL  % 
Megabit  Service, 

US  West  Enterprise 
Service 

US  WEST,  INC. 

(888)  634-2879 
www.uswest.com 

Price:  From  $40  per  month 

PROS/CONS  OF  THE 
TECHNOLOGY: 

Pros:  High-speed  Internet/ 
VPN  access:  lower  price 
than  compatible  products; 
connection  always  available 

Cons:  Very  limited  avail¬ 
ability;  no  built-in  security 

U  S  West  offers  both  symmet¬ 
rical  DSL  (SDSL)  and  ADSL  ser¬ 
vice.  US  West’s  SDSL  service 
has  speeds  of  256K  through  1M 
bit/sec.,  meaning  you  would  see 
the  same  transfer  rates  for  both 
sending  and  receiving.  The  4M 
and  7M  bit/sec.  US  West  ADSL 
services  run  at  the  faster  down¬ 


load  rate  —  but  only  at  1M 
bit/sec.  when  you  send.  Also, 
the  stated  download  rate  is  a 
minimum.  In  my  testing,  I  of¬ 
ten  saw  faster  downloads. 

Typical  DSL  pricing  ranges 
from  $40  per  month  for  unlim¬ 
ited  256K  bit/sec.  access  to 
$120  per  month  for  1M  bit/sec. 
service,  plus  any  charges  by 
your  Internet  service  provider  if 
you  want  Internet  access.  A  Cis¬ 
co  Systems,  Inc.  NetSpeed  mo¬ 
dem,  which  handles  the  entire 
range  of  speeds,  costs  an  extra 
$200  (internal  model)  to  $350 
(external). 

EXPENSIVE  FOR  SOME 

For  telecommuters  or  small  re¬ 
mote  offices,  DSL  service  is 
pricey.  But  it’s  cheaper  than  the 
traditional  alternatives.  Far-slow¬ 
er  56K  bit/sec.  frame  relay  runs 
about  $90  per  month,  and  128K 
bit/sec.  Integrated  Services  Dig¬ 
ital  Network  (ISDN)  service 
starts  at  $60  per  month.  For  a 
small  Web  farm  or  remote  of¬ 
fice,  you  can  get  two  1M  bit/sec. 
DSL  lines  ($240)  for  less  than  a 
single  1.54M  bit/sec.  T1  line 
(about  $350). 

TCI's  cable  modem-based  of¬ 
fering  of  the  @Home  Internet 
service  is  priced  more  for  con¬ 
sumers  at  $30  per  month, 
which  includes  a  modem. 

Generally,  cable  modems 
have  a  download  rate  of  1.5M 
bit/sec.  and  a  768K  bit/sec.  up¬ 
stream  rate.  The  actual  speed 


will  vary  because  other  cable 
modems  on  your  cable  loop 
share  the  bandwidth  from  the 
cable  head.  Because  there  are 
few  modems  on  my  loop,  I  saw 
very  little  speed  degradation. 

I  found  that  almost  all  Inter¬ 
net  and  virtual  private  network 
(VPN)  activity  through  cable 
modems  and  DSL  was  signifi¬ 
cantly  faster  than  it  was  even 
with  the  128K  bit/sec.  ISDN 
service  I  normally  use. 

For  example,  the  front  page 
of  the  Computerworld  Web  site 
took  25  seconds  to  load  with  a 
33. 6K  bit/sec.  modem.  A  Web 
page  that  showed  a  33oK-byte 
map  from  a  weather  site  took 
about  90  seconds  with  the 
same  modem. 

The  DSL  and  cable  modems 
did  the  same  tasks  in  four  to 
five  seconds.  Downloading  a 
lM-byte  file  took  about  18  sec¬ 
onds  for  the  256K  bit/sec.  DSL 
modem  and  11  seconds  on  the 
cable  modem.  That’s  five  times 
faster  than  with  an  ISDN  con¬ 
nection  and  six  to  12  times 
faster  than  with  a  33. 6K  bit/sec. 
modem. 

Installing  the  technology  is 
relatively  simple.  Both  U  S  West 
and  TCI  can  install  the  lines 
and  the  equipment  and  config¬ 
ure  the  computer  in  less  than 
90  minutes. 

ACCESS  SNAG 

Although  both  services  are  very 
attractive,  the  biggest  problem 
is  their  very  limited  availability. 
Only  about  5%  of  the  homes 
and  offices  in  the  U.S.  currently 
are  eligible  for  the  services, 
which  are  primarily  available  in 


“Marketing  complete  pack¬ 
ages  to  users  in  these  markets 
should  really  help  them,”  Gil¬ 
bert  said.  Focusing  on  market¬ 
ing  just  one  or  two  key  products 
isn’t  the  way  to  go,  he  added. 

Analysts  said  the  vertical  in¬ 
dustry  marketing  approach  will 
prove  beneficial. 

“I  think  it  would  be  helpful 
in  raising  their  product  profile 
among  users,”  said  Paul  Wein¬ 
stein,  an  analyst  at  Credit  Suisse 
First  Boston  in  San  Francisco. 

Pyykkonen  said  Cabletron  has 
a  fighting  chance  to  win  new 
business  from  big  companies. 

“3Com  is  focusing  on  the 
edge  of  the  network,  and  Bay 
has  become  part  of  Nortel,” 
Pyykkonen  said.  “In  many  ways, 
Cabletron  will  be  selling  into 
the  Cisco  incumbency.” 

That  may  be  a  tall  task  for 
the  Rochester,  N.H.,  networking 
vendor.  It  won’t  have  luck 
selling  into  Cisco  shops,  Wein¬ 
stein  predicted,  “because  Cisco 
accounts  are  very  entrenched.”  □ 


metropolitan  areas.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  DSL  subscribers  must  be 
within  15,000  to  18,000  feet  of 
a  switching  office  where  the 
switch  is  DSL-enabled. 

Both  technologies  also  have  a 
slightly  dark  side:  security.  As 
with  any  computer  connected 
directly  to  the  Internet  without 
a  firewall,  users  must  be  cau¬ 
tious  about  sharing  files  and 
printers. 

Also,  Windows’  Network 
Neighborhood  takes  on  a  new 
meaning  with  certain  cable 
modems  when  your  system 
broadcasts  its  NetBIOS  pres¬ 
ence  to  other  computers,  allow¬ 
ing  anyone  else  on  the  cable 
loop  to  see  your  computer’s 
name  and  a  list  of  shared  re¬ 
sources.  But  my  Motorola  mo¬ 
dem  blocked  that  broadcast. 

Neither  technology  offers 
built-in  security  for  a  VPN, 
which  interests  many  corporate 
information  technology  man¬ 
agers.  For  IT  managers  who 
want  a  complete  solution, 
@Home  is  beta-testing  a  dedi¬ 
cated  VPN  service  called 
@Work  for  Office  Remote.  In¬ 
formation  about  that  service  will 
be  available  later  this  year. 

With  instant  access  and  fast 
transfer  rates,  both  DSL  and 
cable  modem  services  will  pro¬ 
vide  work-at-home  employees  or 
remote  offices  with  the  fighting 
edge  for  harnessing  the  Internet 
or  corporate  network.  The 
biggest  roadblock  is  simply  get¬ 
ting  the  service.  □ 

DeVoney  is  a  reviewer  in  Seattle. 
His  E-mail  address  is  chrisd@ 
cybercritic.com. 
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Briefs 

SAP  for  publishers 

SAP  AC  announced  last  week 
another  industry-specific  iter¬ 
ation  of  its  R/3  enterprise  re¬ 
source  planning  software, 
this  time  modified  for  the 
print  and  video  mass-media 
sector.  SAP  Media  is  built 
around  the  core  R/3  elements 
—  SAP  Financials,  SAP  Hu¬ 
man  Resources  and  SAP  Lo¬ 
gistics  —  but  also  includes 
two  new  media-industry- 
specific  components,  Adver¬ 
tising  Management  and  Me¬ 
dia  Sales  and  Distribution. 
SAP  Media  doesn’t  include 
publishing  production  sys¬ 
tems,  such  as  text  or  graph¬ 
ics  editors,  but  offers  inter¬ 
faces  to  third-party  systems, 
an  SAP  official  said. 

Integration  help _ 

Sybase,  Inc.  in  Emeryville, 
Calif.,  plans  a  release  by 
year’s  end  of  its  Enterprise 
Data  Studio  software,  which 
helps  integrate  databases  and 
packaged  applications  from 
different  vendors  on  various 
platforms  in  multiple  loca¬ 
tions.  Sybase  also  announced 
EnterpriseConnect,  which  will 
join  data  integration  and 
replication  technologies  so 
companies  can  integrate  dis¬ 
tributed  information  systems. 


Application  acceptance 

Does  your  company  use  or  plan 
to  buy  enterprise  resource 
planning  software? 


Already  uses 
Being  deployed  now 
Evaluating  products 
No  plans  for  ERP 


Base:  117  IT  managers  and  business 
users  who  are  members  of  The  Data 
Warehousing  Institute  and  were 
surveyed  in  July 

Source:  The  Data  Warehousing  Institute, 
Gaithersburg,  Md. 
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TWA  pilots  now  have  more 
flexibility  in  getting  the 
schedule  they  want  instead 
of  preset  schedules 


Smooth  bottom-line  landing 


►  Pilot-scheduling  system  pays  off  for  TWA 


By  Stewart  Deck 


every  month,  airlines  go 
through  a  juggling  act  that  any 
circus  would  showcase  in  its 
center  ring.  They 
have  to  fill  a 
schedule  of  18,000 
flights  using  2,500  pilots  while 
keeping  an  eye  on  pages  and 
pages  full  of  regulations. 

Sound  easy? 

OK,  toss  in  the  fact  that  pilots 
want  to  set  their  own  schedules, 


and  each  one  gets  ranked  in 
order  of  seniority. 

“We  used  to  build  the  sched¬ 
ules  almost  by  hand,”  recalled 
Mary  Pedrosa,  manager  of 
crew  allocations  at 
Trans  World  Air¬ 
lines  (TWA)  in  St. 
Louis.  “It  took  five  people  be¬ 
tween  four  and  five  business 
days  to  put  together  the  sched¬ 
ule  each  month  —  it  was 
hideous.” 

Bob  Tate,  a  senior  technical 


LOGISTICS 

,S.Qf  TWARE. 


specialist  at  TWA,  remembered 
those  days  with  a  groan.  “We 
built  the  schedules  using  a 
1960s  IBM  mainframe,  but  we 
had  to  put  in  so  many  excep¬ 
tions,  and  then  so  many  correc¬ 
tions  kicked  out  that  it  was 
faster  to  do  much  of  it  manually 
in  the  end,”  Tate  said. 

So  this  summer,  TWA  began 
using  a  system  from  Montreal- 
based  Ad  Opt  Technologies,  Inc. 
that  lets  the  pilots  fill  out  their 
monthly  schedule  requests  over 
the  Internet.  It  weighs  all  of 
TWA,  page  48 


Baan  edges  to  component  structure 

►  Application  suite  breakout  to  start  next  year 


By  Craig  Stedman 


the  baan  co.  is  finally  taking 
its  first  step  toward  the 
promised  land  of  tightly  inte¬ 
grated  applications  that  also  can 
stand  on  their  own  two  feet. 

But  users  of  the  Dutch  ven¬ 
dor’s  packaged  business  appli¬ 


cations  will  still  have  to  wait 
until  next  year  for  Baan  to  reach 
the  point  where  its  software  no 
longer  has  to  be  treated  as  one 
big  monolithic  package. 

Like  rivals  such  as  Germany’s 
SAP  AG,  Baan  is  reinventing  its 
back-office  application  suite  as  a 
series  of  independent  compo¬ 


nents.  That  process  began  late 
last  month  with  the  belated 
shipment  of  BaanERP,  a  new 
release  that  provides  the  techni¬ 
cal  underpinning  needed  to  de¬ 
couple  the  company’s  applica¬ 
tions  from  one  another. 

The  component  approach 
could  make  software  installa¬ 
tions  and  upgrades  less  of  an 
all-at-once  tractor  pull  for  users. 


“It’s  not  proven  yet,  but  if 
this  works  as  advertised,  then 
we  don’t  have  to  go  through 
major  implementations  any¬ 
more,”  said  Dennis  Torrell, 
chief  information  officer  at  Sen- 
sormatic  Electronics  Corp.  in 
Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Instead,  the  $990  million 
maker  of  security  systems  for 
retailers  and  other  businesses 
could  upgrade  a  particular  ap¬ 
plication  while  leaving  others 
as  is.  For  example,  Torrell  said 
Baan,  page  48 


Y2K  reconciliation  tool 
saves  in  labor  costs 


By  Thomas  Hojftnan 


one  of  the  more  time-consum¬ 
ing  tasks  within  year  2000  proj¬ 
ects  is  manually  matching  heav¬ 
ily  customized  code  in  packaged 
applications  with  the  year  2000- 
ready  versions  of  the  packaged 
software  that  come  out,  analysts 
said. 

Fina  Oil  and  Chemical  Co. 
has  found  a  way  around  that. 
The  $4.5  billion  Plano,  Texas- 
based  petrochemical  firm  is 
using  a  software  tool  that  is  sav¬ 
ing  it  $133,000  in  labor  costs  by 
automatically  reconciling  differ¬ 
ent  releases  of  the  complex  hu¬ 
man  resources  management 
system  (HRMS)  it  relies  on. 

Version  Merger,  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  tool  from  Princeton  Soft- 
ech,  Inc.  in  Princeton,  N.J., 
automatically  matches  the  cus¬ 
tomized  code  with  the  packaged 


software.  Although  Version 
Merger  can  repair  date-sensitive 
code,  Fina  Oil  has  opted  to  fix 
the  customized  parts  manually 
or  with  another  tool. 

TONS  OF  CHANGES 

Since  Fina  Oil  purchased  the 
HRMS  from  Integral  Systems, 
Inc.  in  1990,  it  has  made  "hun¬ 
dreds,  if  not  thousands”  of  cus¬ 
tomized  changes  to  the  software 
to  meet  its  business  require¬ 
ments,  said  Gary  Bussell,  man¬ 
ager  of  application  systems  at 
Fina  Oil,  a  unit  of  Petrofina  S.A. 
in  Brussels. 

The  HRMS  is  the  largest, 
most  complex  application  the 
company  runs,  comprising  338 
Cobol  modules  and  more  than 
31,000  Cross  System  Product 
(CSP)  source  modules,  said  Liz 
Chapman,  a  senior  program- 
Reconciliation,  page  49 
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Fina  Oil  s  Gary 
Bussell  chose 
Version  Manager 
because  it  works 


with  the  firm's 


program 
environment 
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Baan  eyes 
components 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  47 _ 

he  wants  to  bring  in  a  new  release  of 
Baan’s  customer  service  software  without 
touching  the  finance  and  manufacturing 
applications  that  Sensormatic  also  uses. 

But  that  isn’t  possible,  even  with  the 
release  of  BaanERP. 

Baan,  which  has  U.S.  headquarters  in 
Reston,  Va.,  said  it  won’t  actually  start 
breaking  the  application  suite  in  to  com¬ 
ponents  until  sometime  next  year. 

mmmsEisEHniamm 

The  details  on  Baan's 
new  BaanERP  software 

Key  new  features: 

•  First  release  of  component 
architecture 

•  Web  browser-based  user  interface 

•  Year  2000  and  euro  currency 
compliance 

•  Supply-chain  modeling 
capabilities 

•  Streamlined  order  processing 
functionality 

Supported  technologies: 

•  Windows  NT  and  Unix  servers 

•  Oracle,  Informix  and  Microsoft 
SOL  Server  databases 


The  company  also  is  still  working  to 
link  BaanERP  and  the  assortment  of  ap¬ 
plications  it  has  bought  for  uses  beyond 
the  back  office,  such  as  sales  force 
automation  and  supply-chain  planning. 

“What’s  important  is  that  BaanERP 
not  stand  alone,  and  right  now  it  does,” 
said  Joshua  Greenbaum,  a  software  ana¬ 
lyst  in  Berkeley,  Calif.  “Baan  really  needs 
to  pull  itself  up  and  get  the  whole  prod¬ 
uct  line  solidified.” 

MORE  DELAYS 

BaanERP,  which  originally  was  called 
Baan  V,  was  delayed  for  nine  months 
while  Baan  figured  out  how  to  tie  all  of 
the  acquired  products  to  its  flagship  soft¬ 
ware.  Company  officials  once  talked 
about  shipping  BaanERP  last  year,  and 
this  spring  it  was  promised  for  delivery 
in  June. 

Beta-tester  Trojan  Technologies,  Inc. 
had  hoped  to  go  live  with  BaanERP  early 
last  month. 

But  those  plans  were  pushed  back  for 
up  to  two  months  while  the  London, 
Ontario,  maker  of  water-disinfecting  sys¬ 
tems  waits  for  related  data  migration 
tools  from  Baan,  said  Norman  Thomas, 
Trojan’s  director  of  information  systems. 

But  Thomas  said  that  BaanERP  itself 
looks  ready  to  go. 

A  friendlier  user  interface  and  ex¬ 
panded  customer  service  functionality 
are  big  draws  for  Trojan  to  upgrade  to 
the  new  release,  he  said. 

But  tire  promise  of  being  able  to  break 
up  upgrades  in  to  more  manageable 
chunks  is  also  attractive.  “Anybody  who 


has  gone  through  a  major  [applications] 
upgrade  recognizes  all  the  expense  and 
stress  that  comes  with  it,”  Thomas  said. 

“Different  parts  of  the  business 
change  at  different  rates,  and  it  would  be 
nice  not  to  have  to  completely  wipe  out 
what  everybody  is  doing  and  retrain 
them  all  at  the  same  time,”  said  Geoff 
Griebel,  director  of  information  technol¬ 
ogy  at  Penwest  Pharmaceuticals  Co.  in 
Patterson,  N.Y.  □ 


TWA  scheduling  system 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  47 


TWA’s  2,500  pilots’  requests  according 
to  seniority  and  factors  in  regulations 
such  as  how  many  hours  in  a  week  a 
pilot  can  fly  and  how  much  downtime 
they  must  take  following  transcontinen¬ 
tal  or  overseas  flights.  Pilots  can  also  in¬ 


dicate  how  strongly  they  feel  about  cer¬ 
tain  schedule  requests,  so  that  they  don’t 
get  stuck  on  a  flight  to  Kalamazoo  the 
day  of  their  daughter’s  wedding  in  Paris. 

“We  have  flexibility  now  that  we  didn’t 
even  dream  of  before,”  said  Mark 


12  new  branch  offices. 


ree  business-critical  applications  to  deploy. 


35  new  employees  to  train. 

r  y 
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pays  off  on 

Seward,  the  Airline  Pilots’  Association 
union  representative  at  TWA.  “Pilots  can 
now  pick  from  thousands  of  trips  instead 
of  just  preset  schedules.” 

Pilots  don’t  have  to  own  a  home  PC  to 
use  the  system  —  they  can  also  use  com¬ 
puter  kiosks  set  up  just  for  crew  sched- 


bottom  line 

uling  at  TWA  hub  airports. 

The  $i  million  Preferential  Bidding 
System  is  also  a  hit  with  airline  execu¬ 
tives.  TWA  officials  said  the  airline 
hopes  to  save  2%  on  its  annual  $210 
million  payroll  with  the  system. 

“Clearly,  [scheduling  of  this  size]  was 


a  thorny  problem  that  was  more  trial- 
and-error  and  experienced-based  than  re¬ 
ally  quantitative,”  said  Jim  Holincheck,  a 
Chicago-based  analyst  at  Giga  Informa¬ 
tion  Group.  “The  logistics  were  a  night¬ 
mare  for  these  organizations  to  take  on.” 

Other  airlines,  including  Delta  Air 
Lines,  Northwest  Airlines,  Belgium- 
based  Sabena  and  Air  Canada,  also  use 
Ad  Opt  systems.  Andre  Allaire,  flight 
crew  schedule  manager  at  Montreal- 


based  Air  Canada,  said  the  system  has 
saved  at  least  a  week  each  month  com¬ 
pared  with  the  old,  manually  construct¬ 
ed  schedules  the  airline  had  used. 

SAVES  $2  MILLION 

Caleb  Technology  Corp.  in  Austin,  Texas, 
sells  a  competing  system  for  airline 
scheduling  and  counts  Continental  Air¬ 
lines  among  its  customers.  Anna  White, 
director  of  crew  systems  and  planning  at 
Continental,  said  the  system  was  easy  to 
justify.  “We  estimate  [this]  will  save  Con¬ 
tinental  over  $2  million  per  year,”  she 
said. 

The  combination  of  pilot  union  satis¬ 
faction  with  bottom-line  payoff  is  what 
airlines  sorely  need,  Holincheck  said. 
“For  these  types  of  companies,  there’s  a 
strong  need  for  [systems  like  this]  be¬ 
cause  being  able  to  optimize  the  people 
and  the  routes  can  mean  big  dollars  to 
the  bottom  line."  □ 


Reconciliation 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  47 

ming  advisor  at  the  firm.  Much  of  the 
software  logic  uses  nondescript  tabling, 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  easily  identify 
where  a  process  is  being  performed  or 
where  the  tables  are  being  managed, 
Chapman  said.  Version  Merger  helps  do 
that,  she  said. 

Fina  Oil  also  chose  Version  Merger 
because  it  works  with  the  system’s  pro¬ 
gramming  environment.  The  online 
functions  in  the  HRMS  are  written  in 
IBM’s  CSP,  and  “there  aren’t  a  lot  of 
[reconciliation]  products  that  can  work  in 
a  CSP  base,”  Bussell  said. 

Last  year,  Fina  Oil  calculated  that  it 
would  have  taken  350  programmer  days 
to  reconcile  its  heavily  customized 
HRMS  9.2  with  HRMS  9.5,  the  year 
2000-ready  system,  Bussell  said.  That 
would  have  translated  into  $65  per  hour, 
or  $163,000. 

Version  Merger  cost  $30,000  to  li¬ 
cense,  Bussell  said. 

For  the  custom  part  of  the  code,  even 
though  Version  Merger  can  be  used  to 
fix  date-sensitive  code,  Fina  Oil  has  used 
it  only  to  identify  what  parts  need  fixing, 
Bussell  said.  Contract  programmers  will 
use  other  software  tools  to  make  changes 
there,  he  said. 

Version  Merger  “helps  us  to  get  over 
the  hump”  to  differentiate  what  is  Inte¬ 
gral  software  and  what  was  customized 
by  Fina  Oil,  Bussell  said.  □ 


Java  for  financials 

IBM  has  released  Version  1.3  of  its 
San  Francisco  application  business 
components  for  Java,  featuring  a 
new  accounts  receivable/accounts 
payable  piece  that  will  help  devel¬ 
opers  build  financial  applications 
with  greater  ease. 


problem. 


With  Citrix  server-based  computing  software,  it’s 
easier  than  ever  to  manage  branch  offices,  deploy 
new  applications  and  train  users— all  by  yourself. 
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HP  BRIO  BUSINESS  PC 

Intel*  Celeron  processor  266MHz,  32MB  RAM, 
2.1GB  HDD,  16-bit  sound, 

10/100  Base-T  LAN  card,  Windows  98,  Model  D6750T, 
monitor  sold  separately 


1,218 

HP  VECTRA  VE  BUSINESS  PC 

Intel  Pentium"  II  processor  350MHz,  512KB  cache, 
32MB  RAM,  3.2GB  HDD,  Matrox  MGA  G100  graphics 
with  4MB  SGRAM,  Windows  95!,  Model  D6570T, 
monitor  sold  separately 


For  technology  and  manageability  at  prices  you  can’t  afford  to  pass  up,  check 
out  HP  PCs  for  business  at  www.hp.com/go/vectra  or  call  1-800-322-HPPC  x4083. 
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Expanding  Possibilities 


Briefs 

Most  important  reason 
for  getting  a 
wireless  phone 


Business 

and  personal  34% 

Security/safety  only  25% 

Business  only  22% 

Personal  use  only  16% 

Don't  know/other  3% 


Base:  972  wireless  phone  users 

Source:  The  Yankee  Group,  Boston 

Sun  expands  Java 

Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif.,  has 
announced  commercial  avail¬ 
ability  of  Java  Embedded 
Server,  a  small-footprint  net¬ 
work  server  that  lets  users 
install  applications  on  remote 
devices,  from  routers  to  gaso¬ 
line  pumps  or  automated 
teller  machines. 

A  developer  copy  with  one 
runtime  environment  costs 
$3,500. 

HP  upgrades 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.  in  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  has  announced 
upgrades  based  on  the  new 
PA-8500  processor  to  its 
Visualize  line  of  Unix  work¬ 
stations. 

The  upgrade  board,  which 
costs  $7,990,  can  be  installed 
by  the  customer,  works  with 
all  existing  software  and  de¬ 
livers  up  to  a  70%  perfor¬ 
mance  increase  compared 
with  existing  systems,  accord¬ 
ing  to  HP  officials. 

Digital  photo  printer 

Lexmark  International,  Inc.  in 
Lexington,  Ky.,  has  introduced 
a  two-in-one  ink-jet  printer 
that  will  let  users  print  digital 
photos,  as  well  as  traditional 
text  and  graphics. 

It  features  a  built-in  com¬ 
puter  to  allow  for  digital 
prints  at  the  touch  of  a 
button,  works  independently 
of  a  host  PC  and  accepts 
CompactFlash  and  Smart¬ 
Media  digital  camera  memory 
cards. 

The  Lexmark  5770  Photo 
Jetprinter  will  be  available 
in  November  and  will  cost 
5349- 
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Staying  in  touch  via  video 


►  Pilot  test  shows  savings  up  to  $669,000 


By  Nancy  Dillon 


when  Silicon  Valley  Bank  grew 
from  a  niche  start-up  to  a  na¬ 
tional  institution  worth  $3.1  bil¬ 
lion,  Chief  Information  Officer 
Robert  Potts  had  to  grapple  with 
what  he  calls  "cultural  dilution.” 

“People  in  our  15  remote 
branches  [in  10  states]  said  they 
weren’t  getting  the  same  level  of 
service  as  people  in  our  head¬ 
quarters,”  Potts 
said.  “We  needed 
a  tool  for  cultural 
extension.” 

Potts  turned  to 
videoconferencing. 

He  said  he  first 
looked  at  the 
room-based  sys¬ 
tems  used  by  his 
competitors.  But 
he  decided  to  test  desktop  video 
in  a  pilot  program  involving  20 
loan  officers  split  between  a 
Massachusetts  office  and  the 
bank’s  headquarters  in  Santa 
Clara,  Calif. 

Potts  said  although  room  sys¬ 
tems  are  known  for  cutting  ex¬ 
ecutive  travel  costs,  the  amount 
his  executives  travel  will  remain 
the  same  because  the  company 
believes  in  “high  touch”  be- 


Videoconferencing 
expedites  commu¬ 
nication  between 
remote  users  and 
headquarters. 


tween  managers  and 
their  staffs. 

“What  we  needed 
was  a  way  to  expe¬ 
dite  daily  communi¬ 
cation  between  re¬ 
mote  users  and  the 
decision-making  bodies  at  head¬ 
quarters.  .  .  .  With  telephone  or 
E-mail,  action  items  are  easily 
left  on  hold.  But  with  desktop 
video,  you  can  do  virtual  lurk¬ 
ing,”  he  said. 

“Virtual  lurking” 
is  possible  because 
the  bank  requires 
that  users  set 
their  systems  to 
auto-answer.  That 
means  incoming 
calls  automatically 
pop  up  on  user 
screens.  If  a  user 
isn’t  at  his  or  her  desk,  video 
callers  can  watch  the  workspace 
until  the  user  returns. 

“Sure  there’s  an  interrupt 
factor,  but  so  far  we’ve  seen  a 
measurable  increase  in  efficien¬ 
cy,”  Potts  said.  He  calculated 
the  number  of  staff  hours  saved 
is  worth  between  $153,000  and 
$669,000  per  year  for  the  loan¬ 
processing  group  that  conduct¬ 
ed  the  pilot  test. 


Silicon  Valley 
Bank's  CIO  Robert 
Potts:  "We  need¬ 
ed  a  tool  for  cul¬ 
tural  extension" 


Christine  Scholl,  a  senior 
financial  analyst  at  the  bank, 
said  she  likes  her  desktop  sys¬ 
tem  because  she  often  has  to  ex¬ 
plain  pages  worth  of  numbers 
to  remote  colleagues. 

“With  video,  I  can  see  when 
people  get  that  glazed-over  look 
and  I  should  stop,”  she  said. 
“And  it  also  helps  with  relation- 
staying  in  touch,  page  53 


STRATEGIC  MOVE 

Sales  system 
also  reduces 
server  count 

By  April  Jacobs 


Embedded  Y2K  bugs  rare  -  so  far 


►  Utilities  find  few 
flaws  in  power  plants 

By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 
and  Robert  L.  Scheier 


embedded  year  2000  problems 
are  kind  of  like  Elvis  sightings: 
A  lot  of  people  say  they’ve  expe¬ 
rienced  one,  but  actual  occur¬ 
rences  are  hard  to  find. 

Fourteen  months  before  the 
turn  of  the  century,  information 
technology  departments  are  dili¬ 
gently  looking  for  year  2000 
bugs  in  everything  from  eleva¬ 
tors  and  coffee  machines  to 
giant  electric  generation  facili¬ 
ties,  not  to  mention  security 
scanners  and  medical  equip¬ 
ment  such  as  ventilation  sys¬ 
tems  and  defibrillators. 

Some  early  reports  indicate 


the  problem  may  be  less  serious 
than  feared.  Washington  Water 
Power,  a  Spokane,  Wash.-based 
electric  and  gas 
utility,  tested 

540,000  embed¬ 
ded  components 
and  found  only 
1,800  that  con¬ 
tained  year  2000 
date  dependen¬ 
cies,  said  year 
2000  communi¬ 
cations  liaison  Jay 
Hopkins.  “Of 
those  1,800,  only 
234  have  needed 
to  be  remediated,” 
he  said. 

Hopkins  said  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  which 
controls  about  80%  of  generat¬ 
ing  capacity  in  the  Pacific 


Northwest,  is  “finding  the  same 
thing.” 

But  Hopkins  conceded  that 
there  may  be 
more  year  2000 
problems  lurking 
in  nuclear  gener¬ 
ating  plants  than 
in  the  older,  rela¬ 
tively  simple  hy¬ 
droelectric  plants 
his  utility  has 
checked.  That’s 
partly  because 
many  hydro  plants 
are  old  -enough 
that  they  don’t  re¬ 
ly  heavily  on  com¬ 
puters  at  all. 

The  urgency  —  or  relative 
lack  of  it  —  to  make  embedded 
systems  year  2000-compliant  in 
Embedded  Y2K  bugs,  page  53 


On  lack  of  utility 
bugs:  "Our  issue  is 
nothing  like  a  hospi 
tal's,  for  instance" 


when  Circuit  City  Stores,  Inc. 
went  looking  for  technology  that 
would  allow  shoppers  to  cus- 
tom-configure  PCs  in  its  stores, 
it  chose  a  kiosk  and  thin  client- 
based  system  that  does  more 
than  lure  in  more  sophisticated 
computer  buyers.  The  system 
also  promises 
to  reduce 
overall  sup¬ 
port  and  hard¬ 
ware  costs 
throughout 
the  company. 

The  project 
began  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1997 
when  Circuit 
City  began  a 
search  for  a 
cost-effective  way  to  roll  out  a 
new  PC  sales  application  — 
now  available  in  kiosks  — 
across  its  518  stores. 

The  Richmond,  Va.-based  re¬ 
tail  chain  looked  at  Windows 
Sales  system,  page  52 
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Sales  system  consolidates  servers 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  51 _ 

Terminal  Server  and  MetaFrame  thin 
client  software,  which  it  thought  afforded 
good  remote  connectivity  and  manage¬ 
ment  and  would  let  end  users  access  a 
wide  range  of  applications,  said  Dennis 


Bowman,  chief  information  officer  at 
Circuit  City  Stores. 

He  said  the  company  then  realized 
that  Windows  Terminal  Server  would  al¬ 
low  it  to  consolidate  its  application 


servers  from  Unix  to  Windows  NT. 

As  a  result,  the  company  is  phasing 
out  more  than  500  aging  Unix  servers 
with  applications  that  will  run  on  a  sin¬ 
gle  server  in  each  store,  along  with  the 
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kiosk-based  application  for  customers. 

The  server,  loaded  with  a  combination 
of  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Windows  Terminal 
Server  and  MetaFrame  from  Fort  Laud¬ 
erdale,  Fla. -based  Citrix  Systems,  Inc., 
can  accommodate  Unix,  Windows  3.1 
and  Windows  NT-based  applications  on 
one  server. 

SERVER  CONSOLIDATION 

“We  go  from  a  very  expensive  paradigm 
of  having  a  Unix  server  and  three  PCs, 
each  of  which  have  their  own  data  and 
applications,  to  one  larger  server  that 
runs  all  the  applications,”  Bowman  said. 

The  retailer  is  looking  to  its  new 
kiosks,  which  also  run  from  the  Win¬ 
dows  Terminal  Server/MetaFrame 
servers,  to  give  customers  additional 
choices  when  they  buy  a  PC. 

In  addition  to  choosing  from  a  limit¬ 
ed  number  of  standard  PC  configura¬ 
tions  on  the  show  floor,  buyers  can  pick 
the  features  they  want  and  order  PCs 


CIRCUIT  CITY  STORES 


STORES:  518  nationwide  sell 
electronics,  music,  appliances 
and  PCs 

1997  REVENUE:  $8.8  billion 

PROJECT:  New  in-store 
kiosks  will  let  consumers 
custom-configure  and  buy  PCs 
with  help  from  a  salesperson 


from  four  top  makers:  Compaq  Comput¬ 
er  Corp.,  Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  IBM  and 
NEC  Corp.,  via  the  kiosks  with  the  help 
of  a  Circuit  City  salesperson. 

That  will  give  Circuit  City  a  somewhat 
unique  position  among  electronics 
stores,  which  until  now  have  targeted  en¬ 
try-level  buyers  with  more  limited  offer¬ 
ings.  Now  it  can  compete  more  with 
computer  stores  and  even  online 
direct  sales  offered  by  vendors. 

“People  who  buy  their  second  or  third 
computer  wanted  more  control,  and  we 
wanted  to  be  able  to  offer  them  the  fea¬ 
tures  they  want,”  said  Morgan  Stewart,  a 
spokesman  for  Circuit  City. 

From  a  technical  standpoint,  Bowman 
said  the  company  chose  the  Windows 
Terminal  Server/MetaFrame  combina¬ 
tion  instead  of  Windows  NT  because  it 
wanted  the  ability  to  run  a  range  of  ap¬ 
plications  from  a  variety  of  hardware,  in¬ 
cluding  Unix  workstations,  older  PCs 
running  Windows  3.1  and  newer  ones 
running  Windows  NT. 

SAVINGS  BENEFIT 

Bowman  said  the  project  will  reap  “sub¬ 
stantial  savings,”  but  he  declined  to  be 
specific  about  savings  or  costs. 

But  John  Dunkle,  an  analyst  at 
Portsmouth,  N.H. -based  Workgroup 
Strategic  Service^,  Inc.,  said  Circuit 
City’s  decision  to  ditch  its  Unix  servers 
rather  than  upgrade  and  replace  them 
could  save  the  company  millions  of 
dollars  when  training,  support  and 
hardware  costs  of  an  upgrade  are  taken 
into  consideration.  Even  low-end  Unix 
servers  cost  between  $15,000  and 
$20,000  each,  he  noted.  □ 
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Staying  in  touch  via  video 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  51 _ 

ships  because  I  don’t  really  travel  to 
meet  other  support  people  face-to-face.” 

The  bank  is  installing  6o  additional 
systems  in  Santa  Clara  and  a  few  more 
in  four  other  branches.  About  150  video 
desktops  —  all  provided  by  Avistar  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp.  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  —  will 
eventually  go  online  at  a  total  project  cost 
of  $2  million.  The  systems  offer  broad- 
cast-quality,  Integrated  Services  Digital 
Network-based  (ISDN)  (H.320)  confer¬ 
encing  but  don’t  require  ISDN  at  each 
desktop.  For  LAN  networking,  the  sys- 
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corporate  environments  really  depends 
on  how  critical  the  systems  are  to  busi¬ 
ness  operations,  said  Dan  Clark,  IT  di¬ 
rector  at  insurer  Trigon  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield  in  Richmond,  Va.  “But  our  issue 
is  nothing  like  a  hospital’s,  for  instance,” 
Clark  added. 

Trigon  officials  have  been  dividing 
their  embedded  systems  into  noncritical 
and  specialized  categories  over  the  past 
two  years.  Noncritical  equipment  in¬ 
cludes  copiers  and  VCRs;  specialized 
equipment  includes  scanners  for  claims 
documents  and  bar-code  readers  in  the 
storage  tape  libraries. 

In  each  case,  the  departments  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  equipment  also  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  contacting  equipment  vendors 
for  the  appropriate  fixes,  Clark  said. 
Trigon  has  mobilized  a  team  of  60  area 
coordinators  from  various  company  de¬ 
partments  who  will  oversee  progress  in 
each  department.  The  entire  project  is 
monitored  by  an  IT-led  team. 

AGE  IS  KEY  FACTOR 

The  amount  of  work  that  needs  to  be 
done  on  embedded  systems  also  de¬ 
pends  on  how  old  the  equipment  is,  said 
David  Krauthamer,  corporate  director  of 
IT  at  Advanced  Fibre  Communications 
(AFC),  a  Petaluma,  Calif. -based  vendor  of 
telecommunication  equipment.  General¬ 
ly  speaking,  the  older  the  equipment,  the 
greater  the  chance  that  a  fix  is  needed, 
Krauthamer  said. 

AFC  also  has  representatives  in  place 
in  each  department.  An  IT-lead  team  and 
a  representative  from  the  company’s 
legal  department  periodically  review  the 
status  of  the  remediation  work. 

The  Seattle-Tacoma  International  Air¬ 
port  identified  115  embedded  systems 
after  an  affairs  committee  made  up  of 
airlines  that  use  the  Washington  airport 
raised  the  issue  last  fall. 

For  about  a  third  of  the  systems,  the 
equipment  vendor  claims  to  have  a  prob¬ 
lem.  For  another  third,  the  vendor  says 
there  is  no  problem,  and  for  the  final 
third,  the  vendor  doesn’t  know  or  hasn’t 
told  the  airport,  said  Burr  Stewart, 
the  airport’s  administrative  projects 
director.  □ 


terns  use  standard  copper  wire. 

“Desktop  videoconferencing  is  the  ob¬ 
vious  choice  for  specific  applications 
such  as  portfolio  management,  telemedi¬ 
cine,  distance  learning  and  legal  deposi¬ 
tions,”  said  A1  Lill,  an  analyst  at  Stam¬ 


ford,  Conn. -based  Gartner  Group,  Inc. 
"But  for  most  corporate  users,  I  think  a 
basic  rule  of  thumb  is  to  get  your  group 
[room-based]  strategy  together  first.” 

San  Jose,  Calif.-based  Polycom,  Inc., 
one  of  Gartner  Group’s  top  five  room- 
based  vendor  picks,  announced  the 
ViewStation  MP  last  week.  The  $11,999 
system  can  connect  up  to  four  ISDN 
lines  for  multipoint  videoconferencing 
with  up  to  four  remote  locations.  Poly¬ 


com’s  $5,995  entry-level  version  offers 
only  point-to-point  videoconferencing. 

John  Burke,  chief  technology  officer  at 
San  Francisco-based  Walden  Internation¬ 
al  Investment  Group,  recently  installed 
one  ViewStation  in  his  headquarters  and 
one  in  a  Hong  Kong  office. 

“Our  expectation  is  to  save  money  on 
travel,”  Burke  said.  “Even  if  it  only  saves 
one  first-class  overseas  trip  for  one  per¬ 
son,  it  will  pay  for  itself.”  □ 


says  Sussman,  “But  most  of  all  it  helps  us 
react  quickly  to  every  move  the  customer 
makes.  And  in  this  business,  that’s  the  only 
way  you  can  play.” 

That’s  how  enterprise  software  ought 
to  be.  It  can  be  for  you,  too.  To  find 
out  more,  call  1-800-727-5333  or  visit 
www.jdedwards.com/customer. 


Guess  how  Rollerblade  is  slaying 
a  jump  ahead  of  customers. 


When  you’re  the  leader  in  a  high-energy, 
style-conscious  market  like  in-line  skating, 
it  takes  more  than  a  great  product  to  keep 
the  spin  fresh.  It  takes  a  connection  with  the 
customer  that’s  nothing  short  of  intimate. 

Rollerblade,  Inc.  relies  on  enterprise 
software  from  J.D.  Edwards  to  keep  the 
information  links  tight  throughout  its  supply 


chain — all  the  way  from  manufacturing  to 
point  of  sale.  Says  A1  Sussman,  Rollerblade’s  V.P. 
of  IT,  "Enterprise  Software  from  J.D.  Edwards 
lets  us  turn  on  a  dime  when  we  have  to.  And  in  this 
business  we  have  to  just  about  every  15  minutes.” 

Software  from  J.D.  Edwards  tracks  pricing, 
planning,  profitability  and  distribution  for 
Rollerblade.  “It  saves  us  time  and  money,” 


IPEdwards 

Enterprise  Software 

How  it  ought  to  be~ 

Copyright  °  J.D.  Edwards  World  Source  Company,  1998.  J.D.  Edwards  is  a  registered  trademark  of  J.D.  Edwards  &  Company. 
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“We’re  fundamentally  journalists 
here,  and  the  pillars  of  journal¬ 


ism  are  fairness,  accuracy 


and  balance.  And  getting 


good  stories  too.  I  really  like 


the  idea  that  our  readers  are 


entertained  as  well  as  informed 


I  don’t  want  my  columns  to  be 
predictable  or  painful  to  wade 


through.  I  try  to  offer  fresh 


anecdotes,  good  writing,  new 
ways  of  looking  at  things. 

What  do  I  want  to  send  you 
away  with?  A  little  information 


a  new  perspective,  a  smile.  I 


don’t  want  to  be  a  know-it-all 


because  I’m  not.  Well  maybe  just 


enough  to  be  dangerous 


Maryfran  Johnson,  Executive  Editor 


The  World’s  Technology  Newspaper 


Read  Maryfran  Johnson  in  Computerworld. 
To  subscribe,  call  us  at  1-800-343-6474, 
visit  www.computerworld.com,  or  return 
the  postage-paid  subscription  card  bound 
into  this  issue, 
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Is  your  company  doing 
everything  it  can  to  cope  with 
the  IT  staffing  crunch? 

Most  could  be  doing  a  lot  more,"  ^ 
and  getting  better  results 


By  David  Foote 


s  your  information  technology  staffing  strat¬ 
egy  going  to  the  dogs?  That  might  not  be 
such  a  bad  idea  if  you’re  looking  for  hot  tech¬ 
nical  talent  such  as  Rick  and  Brenda. 

Back  in  the  mid-1980s,  another  time  when  tech¬ 
nical  talent  was  in  high  demand,  those  two  bright 
software  engineers  worked  next  door  to  me  at  a 
high-tech  company.  Recruiters  pursued  them  relent¬ 
lessly  with  promises  of  higher  salaries.  But  they  po¬ 
litely  declined.  Why?  Because  they  could  bring  their 
pets  to  the  office. 

Today,  as  then,  a  fundamental  principle  for  suc¬ 
cess  in  recruiting  and  retaining  IT  people  in  brutal 
job  markets  remains:  Don’t  just  give  ’em  what  they 
need  —  give  ’em  what  they  want. 

To  attract  and  keep  people,  a  company  has  to  lis¬ 
ten  intently  to  its  employees  and  do  whatever  is  nec¬ 
essary,  then  keep  listening  and  adapting  to  their 
ever-changing  needs  and  desires.  What’s  necessary 
in  today’s  frantic  IT  labor  market  can  be  traumatic 
because  it  means  changing  old  habits  and  challeng¬ 
ing  entrenched  attitudes  about  how  to  manage  a 
workforce.  Being  fast,  flexible,  cunning  and  creative 
won’t  hurt  —  but  being  too  analytical  will.  Motivat¬ 
ing  the  best  people  is  often  more  of  an  intuitive  art 
than  a  science.  You  need  to  use  your  head,  heart 
and  soul. 

What  follows  is  what  I  have  learned  from  hun¬ 
dreds  of  companies  I  have  tracked  during  18  years 
as  an  IT  industry  analyst  and  management  consul¬ 
tant.  It  should  help  you  get  through  the  next  few 
years  and  then  some.  Recruit  with  your  head,  page  56 

Foote  is  managing  partner  of  Cromwell  Foote  Partners  LLC  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn,  (www.cromwellfoote.com ),  a  research  consultancy  and 
advisory  firm  that  specializes  in  IT  compensation  and  human  capital 
management  strategies.  Fie  was  a  human  resources  professional,  a  Sil¬ 
icon  Valley  marketing  executive,  a  Gartner  Group,  Inc.  consultant, 
founding  program  director  of  Meta  Group,  Inc.'s  CIO  research  ser¬ 
vice  and  leader  of  its  IT  human  resources  management  research. 
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RECRUITING  AND  RETAINING  FOR 
THE  LONG  HAUL 

There  are  plenty  of  tips  and  suggestions 
floating  around,  and  some  work  very 
well  —  for  a  while.  Beyond  quick  fixes, 
experience  suggests  that  IT  decision¬ 
makers  must  embrace  the  following  four 
immutable  truths  if  they  expect  to  gain 
any  real  control  of  staffing  difficulties. 

1.  UP  TO  HALF  OF  YOUR  PERMANENT 
IT  EMPLOYEES  ARE  UNABLE  (OR 
UNWILLING)  TO  MAKE  THE  TRANSI¬ 
TION  TO  THE  NEW  BUSINESS- 
DRIVEN,  SERVICE-ORIENTED  IT 
ORGANIZATION  MODELS  AND  PROB¬ 
ABLY  ALREADY  KNOW  IT.  THEY 
SHOULD  BE  REMOVED  AND 
REPLACED  WITH  PEOPLE  WHO  CAN. 

No  one  likes  to  let  people  go,  but  IT  ex¬ 
ecutives  have  privately  acknowledged  for 
years  that  they  can’t  afford  to  keep  those 
who  don’t  measure  up  to  new  standards. 
Now  that  about  6o%  (and  climbing)  of 
total  IT  spending  is  in  the  control  of  line 
organizations  that  are  under  intense 
pressure  to  perform  and  have  been  long 
suspicious  of  their  IT  departments’  capa¬ 
bilities,  some  removal  of  loyal  but  strug¬ 
gling  IT  workers  is  unavoidable. 

Rather  than  dumping  deadwood,  your 
turnover  will  likely  be  a  staffing  re¬ 
assessment  and  overhaul  as  part  of  a 


Motivating  the 
BEST  PEOPLE  to 
Stay  is  Often 
More  of  an 
Intuitive  Art 
than  a  Science 


new  outsourcing  arrangement,  merger, 
acquisition,  alliance,  partnership  or 
broad  corporate  change  initiative.  In  fact, 
it  will  have  a  slim  chance  of  succeeding 
if  it  isn’t  one  of  those.  Successful  institu¬ 
tional  change  requires  a  common  threat 
or  significant  event  around  which  to  rally 
the  troops  and  sustain  effort  over  time. 

But  even  if  you  can  afford  to  replace 
those  expendable  workers  with  full-time, 
hot  technical  skill  specialists  at  outra¬ 
geous  market  prices,  should  you  do  so? 
The  deeper  issues  are  flexibility  and 
competitiveness.  Surgical,  or  selective, 
turnover  will  clear  the  decks  for  a  huge 
increase  in  the  use  of  “permatemps,”  or 
temporary  contractors  working  for  ex¬ 
tended  periods,  even  years.  Without 
them,  few  companies  during  the  next 
decade  will  be  able  to  shape  IT  work¬ 
forces  that  can  deliver  the  speed  and 
agility  needed  to  sustain  success.  Early 
adopters  are  struggling  with  the  cultural 
changes  that  surround  their  permatemp 
staffing  strategies,  and  some  contractors 
report  conflicting  feelings  about  their 
status.  But  those  pioneers  will  adapt  and 
succeed,  and  the  rest  will  follow  suit  be¬ 
cause  the  business  case  and  competitive 
pressures  are  simply  too  overwhelming. 

2.  THERE  WILL  BE  NO  SUSTAINABLE 
SOLUTIONS  TO  IT  RECRUITING  AND 
RETENTION  PROBLEMS  UNLESS  THE 
TRADITIONAL  HIERARCHICAL, 
INTERNAL  AND  EQUITY-DRIVEN 
PAY  SYSTEM  IS  NEUTRALIZED  OR 
ABANDONED. 

Come  on,  does  anybody  really  believe 
that  IT  can  adopt  workable  models  for 
managing  modern  IT  careers  when  the 
most  fundamental  determinants  of  pay 
and  advancement  at  most  companies  are 
still  longevity,  budget  size  and  number 
of  direct  reports? 

IT  workers  who  take  risks,  show  lead¬ 
ership  and  use  creativity  and  initiative  in 
finding  ways  to  add  business  value  must 
be  singled  out,  nourished  and  encour¬ 
aged.  But  those  older  pay  systems  don’t 
easily  allow  for  the  kind  of  customized 
packaging  of  salary,  incentives,  training, 
benefits  and  other  perks  that  suit  the 
personal  needs  of  top  IT  talent  who 
know  their  value  in  today’s  marketplace. 
When  IT  career  growth  at  a  company  is 
anchored  not  just  in  technical  aptitude, 
but  also  in  adaptability  and  quickness, 
innovation  and  imagination,  tolerance 
for  ambiguity,  relationship  skills  and 
team  behaviors,  and  understanding  the 
subtleties  of  business  process,  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  amazing. 

So  allow  fresh  ideas  to  flourish  and 
heap  accolades  and  rewards  on  individu¬ 
als  and  teams  that  get  the  job  done  and 
don’t  leave  disasters  in  their  wake.  If 
those  people  are  paid  well  and  treated 


fairly,  you  will  discover  that  pay  —  for 
them  —  quickly  becomes  secondary  to 
the  opportunity  to  continue  doing  what 
they  enjoy. 

3.  STAFFING  THE  NEW  IT  ORGANI¬ 
ZATION  REQUIRES  A  DELICATE 
BALANCE  AMONG  PAY/REWARD 
PROGRAMS,  THE  WORK  ENVIRON¬ 
MENT  AND  CORPORATE  CULTURE.  IF 
ONE  IS  CHANGED  WITHOUT  PROP¬ 
ERLY  ADJUSTING  THE  OTHERS,  YOU 
WILL  FAIL  TO  ACHIEVE  STAFFING 
NIRVANA. 

It  seems  so  obvious,  yet  companies  will 
often  change  their  work  culture  (for  ex¬ 
ample,  moving  to  a  team-based  model) 
but  not  their  pay/reward  programs  and 
end  up  confusing  and  even  angering 
their  employees.  Conversely,  companies 
will  change  their  pay/reward  programs 
without  adjusting  underlying  environ¬ 
mental  aspects  and  end  up  creating  big¬ 
ger  problems  for  themselves.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  as  productivity  rises  in  response  to 
new  performance-based  pay  incentives, 
quality  declines,  and  your  new  employee 
incentives  wind  up  driving  customers 
away.  That’s  one  of  the  reasons  that  sim¬ 
ply  throwing  money  at  staffing  problems 
will  invariably  backfire. 

It’s  best  to  get  environmental  and  cul¬ 
tural  changes  under  way  first  and  intro¬ 
duce  the  new  pay  system  later.  Take 
PECO  Energy  Co.,  a  gas  and  electric  util¬ 
ity  in  Philadelphia  that  let  go  76%  of  its 
IT  workforce  in  30  months  during  an  IT 
re-engineering  effort.  In  dramatically 
changing  its  IT  pay  philosophy  and  prac¬ 
tices,  it  avoided  alienating  its  workforce 
by  first  involving  the  entire  department 
in  changing  work  processes,  redesigning 
jobs  and  restructuring  the  organization. 
Once  the  new  organization  was  designed 
and  began  to  take  shape,  those  who  felt 
comfortable  with  the  new  direction  they 
had  created  (and  who  matched  well  with 
skill  and  competency  requirements) 
stayed  to  implement  the  plan  under  the 
new  pay  programs;  those  who  didn’t 
were  offered  attractive  early  retirement 
packages,  jobs  elsewhere  in  the  company 
or  help  in  finding  work.  In  PECO  and 
similar  cases,  open  communications  and 
actively  engaging  workers  throughout 
the  change  process  were  critical  success 
factors. 

4.  BETTER  MANAGERS  BEGET 
BETTER  EMPLOYEES. 

A  common  thread  that  runs  through  all 
companies  that  are  consistently  success¬ 
ful  at  attracting  and  retaining  good  work¬ 
ers  is  the  investment  they  make  in  de¬ 
veloping  mentors  and  coaches  among 
their  managers.  It  shows  up  in  many 


ways,  but  the  key  indicator  is  the  amount 
of  time  and  attention  the  CEO  and  other 
senior  executives  spend  developing  their 
reports.  That  behavior  flows  through  the 
organization  and  gets  recognized  and  re¬ 
warded  with  various  incentives. 

WHAT  EMPLOYEES  REALLY  WANT 

Yes,  recruiting  and  retaining  people  in¬ 
volves  pay.  But  money  is  a  very  weak  tool 
for  stimulating  imaginative  thinking  and 
creative  problem-solving.  Yet  it’s  one  of 
the  very  few  successful  motivators  of  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  productivity,  which,  until  re¬ 
cently,  were  chief  success  measures  for 
IT.  Its  overemphasis  in  today’s  market  is 
both  rewarding  out-of-date  values  and 
inviting  runaway  avarice  that’s  under¬ 
mining  morale  in  many  IT  workplaces. 

Motivation  is  instead  multidimen¬ 
sional.  Here’s  where  heart  and  soul  be¬ 
come  critical.  Nearly  50  years  ago,  psy¬ 
chologist  Abraham  Maslow  theorized  a 
“hierarchy  of  human  needs”  to  help  ex¬ 
plain  how  people  interact  with  the  world. 
Applied  to  today’s  retention  problems, 
employees'  happiness  and  self-fulfill¬ 
ment  can  be  realized  only  when  they  are 
given  a  stable,  secure  work  environment 
and  healthy  social  interactions. 

Consider  that  what  your  workers  want 
and  need  —  more  than  anything  else  in 
the  world  —  are  recognition,  apprecia¬ 
tion,  empathy,  a  feeling  of  belonging, 
psychological  ownership  (of  anything 
from  an  objective  to  a  job),  someone  to 
believe  in  and/or  someone  who  believes 
in  them.  When  those  qualities  are  ab¬ 
sent,  people  seek  other  sources.  Give 
employees  the  proper  environment  and 
they  will  blossom. 

Companies  with  fewer  problems  at¬ 
tracting  and  keeping  good  people  know 
how  to  appeal  to  their  employees’  hearts 
and  souls  in  several  ways.  With  people 
coming  into  the  IT  workforce  today  seek¬ 
ing  much  more  balance  and  quality  of 
life,  compared  with  strictly  career 
achievement,  it’s  no  wonder  they  are 
more  attracted  to  flexible  work  arrange¬ 
ments,  geographical  location,  family- 
friendly  programs  (such  as  family  week¬ 
ends  at  resorts,  on-site  child-care 
facilities  and  domestic  partners  insur¬ 
ance),  as  well  as  training  and  education 
that  opens  opportunities.  The  freedom  to 
move  among  projects  and  within  compa¬ 
nies  —  not  as  technology  mercenaries 
but  as  people  who  want  more  out  of  life 
than  just  a  paycheck  —  is  clearly  in 
vogue.  Take  that  seriously,  and  your  suc¬ 
cess  in  handling  staffing  problems  will 
be  well  above  average. 

The  IT  staffing  crisis  need  not  be  so 
debilitating.  Use  your  head  to  attract  peo¬ 
ple  with  the  right  stuff  for  the  job  and 
make  certain  they  match  the  culture  you 
create.  Once  you  have  done  that,  go  deep 
within  to  find  out  what  they  want  from 
themselves  and  their  employer.  They’ll 
appreciate  and  reward  the  effort.  □ 
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13  Head  and  Heart  Suggestions 


Here  are  some  of  David  Foote’s  other  ideas  and  strategies  for  recruiting  and 
retention  that  he  has  found  to  he  successful  at  nearly  all  companies.  Make 
them  your  priorities  to  get  hack  in  the  race  or  ahead  of  the  pack. 


■  HIRE  THE  RIGHT  PEOPLE 
TO  BEGIN  WITH.  Cultural  fit 
is  as  important  as  skills, 
competencies,  knowledge 
and  experience  for  job  suc¬ 
cess  and  managed  retention. 
Educate  everyone  —  from 
secretaries  to  senior  execu¬ 
tives  —  about  what  ques¬ 
tions  to  ask  for  probing 
behavioral  issues,  and  then 
encourage  them  to  seek  out 
good  candidates  wherever 
they  go.  Also,  develop  target 
profiles  of  jobs  that  need  fill¬ 
ing  and  distribute  them 
companywide  to  help  increase  hit 
rates  of  informal  recruiting  efforts. 


■  GET  NEW  STAFF  OFF  TO  A  QUICK 
START.  The  first  month  or  two  are 
critical  to  making  people  feel  part 
of  the  organization.  Assign  them  an 
interesting  project  right  away  and  a 
mentor  to  look  after  them.  Or  insti¬ 
tute  a  well-organized  boot  camp- 
type  program  that  immerses  hires 
into  company  culture,  structure, 
business  processes  and  even  skill 
training  for  two  to  six  weeks. 

■  GIVE  EMPLOYEES  MEANINGFUL 
WORK.  If  you  can  manage  to  make 
everybody  feel  that  their  job  is  con¬ 
nected  to  a  mission,  vision  or 
greater  purpose,  then  job  content¬ 
ment  is  more  easily  achieved.  That 
works  as  well  with  janitors  as  it 
does  with  senior  executives.  For  IT 
workers,  challenging  assignments 
and  easy  movement  within  the 
company  produce  the  most  work- 
enriching  experiences. 

■  IMPROVE  THE  WORK  ENVIRON¬ 
MENT.  Most  companies  grossly 
underestimate  the  contribution  of 
bigger  cubicles  and  offices,  better 
lighting,  more  meeting  spaces,  bet¬ 
ter  food,  nicer  furniture,  exercise 
facilities  and  other  workplace 
improvements  toward  genuine 


People  coming  Into 
IT  are  SEEKING 
Much  More 

BALANCE  and 
QUALITY  o/LIFE 


employee  satisfaction.  Eighty-nine 
percent  of  the  n,ooo  respondents 
to  a  recent  survey  of  IT  workers 
said  atmosphere  matters  most  to 
them  about  their  work. 

■  PERSONALIZE  PRAISE,  AUTHEN¬ 
TICATE  SINCERITY.  People-sensitive 
executives  and  managers  make 
sure  that  no  meritorious  work  goes 
unrecognized.  They  thank  staffers 
personally  at  staff  meetings  and 
with  notes,  post  praise  on  bulletin 
boards,  print  compliments  in 
newsletters  and  provide  rewards. 

■  PAY  WELL,  FAIRLY  AND 
VARIABLY.  No  incentive  or  recogni¬ 
tion  program  will  stop  turnover  if 
your  company’s  base  salaries  are 
below  market  rates.  Collect  market 
data  at  least  twice  per  year.  Don’t 
get  caught  with  high-priced  talent 
when  market  supply/demand  and 
prices  stabilize.  Structure  total 
monetary  packages  by  mixing  base 
pay,  deferred  compensation, 
restricted  stock  and  a  wide  variety 
of  individual  and  team  cash-incen¬ 
tive  bonuses  tied  to  performance, 
project  outcomes  and  demonstrat¬ 
ed  hot  skills  proficiency. 

■  USE  NONMONETARY  INCENTIVES 
LIBERALLY  AND  CREATIVELY. 

Would  you  knock  yourself  out  work¬ 


commissions  to  internal 
recruiters  for  key  hires. 
Consider  every  personal 
and  professional  circum¬ 
stance  as  a  source  of  can¬ 
didates.  Cull  your  employ¬ 
ment  database  for 
candidates  who  rejected 
previous  offers  and  former 
employees  who  may  wish 
to  return.  Send  senior  IT 
executives  and  managers 
out  on  the  road  to  recruit. 
And  use  the  World  Wide 
Web. 


ing  for  a  round  of  golf  at  Pebble 
Beach  or  its  cash  value  of  $350? 

Mix  heavily  publicized  recognition 
awards  with  useful  rewards  such  as 
flextime,  telecommuting,  training  or 
stock.  Offer  plum  assignments, 
work-related  travel  opportunities 
and  pampering  rewards  such  as 
paid  leisure  travel,  complimentary 
tickets  or  personal  care  services. 
Regularly  ask  workers  what  they 
want  but  also  seek  out  information 
about  their  spouses,  families  and 
significant  others. 

■  PROMOTE  LEARNING,  INVEST  IN 
TRAINING  AND  MENTORING. 

Spending  5%  to  7%  of  your  IT  bud¬ 
get,  or  $7,000  to  $10,000  per  per¬ 
son,  on  training  and  education  to 
develop  individuals  and  careers  can 
be  a  huge  motivator.  And  train  on 
company  time,  or  you  run  the  risk 
of  resentment  from  those  protec¬ 
tive  of  their  leisure  time.  Don’t  be 
afraid  of  losing  newly  trained  peo¬ 
ple  if  you  are  taking  other  measures 
to  please  them.  If  you  don’t  train, 
motivated  workers  will  be  bored 
and  leave  anyway. 

■  BE  AGGRESSIVE  WITH  HIRING 
PROGRAMS  AND  CREATIVE 
RECRUITING.  Pay  at  least  $3,000  to 
$5,000  for  a  referral  and  subse¬ 
quent  hire  and  consider  offering 


■  ENGAGE  EMPLOYEES, 
MAXIMIZE  THEIR 
INVOLVEMENT,  AND 
OFFER  CHOICES.  People 
support  that  which  they 
create  and  will  stick  with 
you  to  make  improvements.  Psy¬ 
chological  ownership  of  a  job,  team 
or  objective  creates  a  feeling  of 
belonging  that’s  hard  to  beat.  Tailor 
to  the  individual  or  team. 

■  TREAT  FORMER  WORKERS  AS 
ALUMNI  WITH  LIFETIME  AFFILIA¬ 
TION.  Communicate  with  them  reg¬ 
ularly.  Send  frequently  updated 
alumni  directories  and  newsletters 
that  chronicle  company  develop¬ 
ments,  professional  achievements 
and  personal  milestones  of  other 
alumni.  And  host  cocktail  parties 
and  events  for  them.  Even  if  they 
never  return,  they  are  at  least  more 
likely  to  recommend  candidates 
and  act  as  ambassadors. 

■  COMMUNICATE,  COMMUNICATE, 
COMMUNICATE.  Be  open  with  your 
people.  Involve  them  in  discussions 
about  the  company  and  its  direc¬ 
tion  and  help  them  link  their 
futures  to  the  company’s  path.  Ask 
them  what  they  want,  and  help 
them  get  it. 

■  GO  WAY  OUT  OF  THE  BOX.  You 

need  to  aim  a  lot  higher  and  go  out 
a  lot  farther  on  the  limb  than  you 
think  in  coming  up  with  innovative 
staffing  ideas.  That  way,  you’re  less 
likely  to  compromise  yourself  and 
end  up  back  where  you  started. 
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s  the  end  of  1998  nears,  most  information 
systems  managers  are  either  deep  in  year 
2000  testing  or  trying  to  help  their  compa¬ 
nies  use  electronic-commerce  technology. 


During  those  rare  moments  when 
there’s  time  for  work-related  read¬ 
ing,  try  a  fast  immersion  in  the 
network  economy  with  Carl  Sha¬ 
piro  and  Hal  Varian’s  INFORMATION 
RULES  (Harvard  Business  School 
Press,  Boston;  324  pages;  $29.95; 
paperback). 

The  two  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  professors  clearly  have 
made  many  trips  to  Silicon  Valley 
and  spent  countless  hours  on  the 
World  Wide  Web.  They  cover  al¬ 
most  every  aspect  of  successful  electronic  commerce, 
including  pricing,  managing  intellectual  property 
rights,  locking  in  customers  and  obtaining  feedback. 
No  grandiose  marketing  theories  here,  just  lots  of  prac¬ 
tical  dos  and  don’ts,  illustrated  by  brief  examples. 

You  also  can  familiarize  yourself  with  all  the  latest 
concepts  from  “goldilocks  pricing”  to  “value-subtracted 
versions”  to  “log  rolling.”  For  those  considering  a 
plunge  into  electronic  commerce,  the  book  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  prerequisite.  For  those  who  have  built  sites  that 
haven’t  achieved  expectations,  here’s  where  you  might 
find  out  what  went  wrong. 

TECHNOLEVERAGE,  by  F.  Michael  Hruby  (Amacom, 
New  York;  240  pages;  $27.95;  hardcover)  goes  beyond  the 
Internet  to  cover  an  array  of  technologies  that 
can  provide  a  competitive  edge. 

Hruby,  a  consultant,  uses  short 
case  studies  to  support  his  basic 
premise:  Technology  is  critical 
in  creating  and  holding  a  lead 
over  others.  The  key  to  long¬ 
term  profitability,  he  argues,  is 
continued  technological  innova¬ 
tion,  and  Hruby  offers  a  persua¬ 
sive  approach  on  how  to  achieve 
that. 

Information  technology  man¬ 
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Smart 

Choices 
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agers  should  find  Chapter  8  useful  because  it  makes  a 
strong  case  for  constantly  researching  new  technologies 
in  your  industry  and  others. 

Of  course,  the  trick  is  still  in  selecting  the  right  tech¬ 
nologies,  and  SMART  CHOICES  ( Harvard  Business  School 
Press,  Boston;  272  pages;  $22.30;  hardcover ),  a  general 
management  book,  should  help  with  that.  The  book  is 
written  by  John  S.  Hammond,  Ralph  L.  Keeney 
and  Howard  Raiffa,  who,  despite  being  academics, 
have  achieved  their  goal  of  creating  a  “practical 
guide  to  making  better  decisions.” 

Except  for  Chapters  7  and  8,  the  book  is  merci¬ 
fully  free  of  jargon  and  diagrams.  Instead,  the  au¬ 
thors  outline  eight  key  steps  in  decision-making, 
the  gist  of  which  is  to  be  proactive  in  defining  the 
problem  and  your  objectives  correctly, 
to  be  creative  in  imaging  alter¬ 
natives  and  to  be  judicious  in 
understanding  the  consequences, 
trade-offs  and  risks  associated 
with  those  alternatives. 

I  especially  recommend  Chapters 
5  and  6  on  “Consequences  and 
Trade-offs”  and  Chapter  9  on 
“Linked  Decisions”  because  that’s 
where  most  IT-related  decisions  usually  go  awry. 

Although  there  are  no  IT-specific  case  studies,  there 
are  many  illustrative  examples  and  one  continuing  case 
problem  that  ties  the  concepts  together  neatly.  I  would 
like  to  have  read  a  more  thorough  discussion  of  the 
time  element  in  decision-making,  but  otherwise  the 
book  is  a  clear  work  that  IT  managers  and  others 
should  find  useful. 

Why  don’t  more  firms  do  a  better  job  of  transferring 
knowledge  and  best  practices  throughout  the  corpora¬ 
tion?  A  1994  study  by  the  American  Productivity  and 
Quality  Center  in  Houston  found  that,  especially  in 
large  corporations,  knowledge  transfer  wasn’t  so  much 
hampered  by  people  hoarding  knowledge  as  by  just 
plain  ignorance  about  how  things  are  done  in  other 
parts  of  the  company.  And  when  knowledge  transfer 
did  occur,  it  took  an  average  of  27  months. 

The  group’s  directors,  Carla  O’Dell  and  C.  Jackson 
Grayson  Jr.  (with  Nilly  Essaides),  have  written  a  book 
on  how  to  overcome  the  barriers  found  in  the  study.  In 
IF  ONLY  WE  KNEW  WHAT  WE  KNOW  (Free  Press,  New  York; 
25 6  pages;  $30;  hardcover),  the  authors  propose  a  knowl¬ 
edge-transfer  model  based  on  customer  intimacy, 


By  Leilani  Allen 

product-to-market  excellence  and 
operational  excellence  (Chapters  4 
to  8). 

Of  most  relevance  to  IT  man¬ 
agers  are  Chapters  9  through  12, 
which  cover  the  enablers  to 
knowledge  transfer  —  culture, 
technology  (mostly  intranets),  in¬ 
frastructure  and  measurement. 

Five  case  studies  illustrate  the  ap¬ 
proach,  followed  by  a  four-phase  im¬ 
plementation  plan. 

All  in  all,  it’s  a  convincing  argument  that  knowledge 
management  is  a  viable  strategy  and  one  most  compa¬ 
nies  could  implement.  It’s  also  a  source  of  inspiration 
for  firms  whose  intranets  have  stagnated. 

O’Dell  and  Grayson  touch  lightly  on  measurement, 
but  Mark  T.  Czamecki  at  The  Benchmarking  Network, 
Inc.  provides  a  complete  overview  of  the  subject  in 
MANAGING  BY  MEASURING  (Amacom,  New  York;  288  pages; 
$34-95’’  hardcover).  Benchmarking,  perhaps  the  last 
legacy  of  the  Total  Quality  Management  movement,  in¬ 
corporates  much  the  same  message:  You  can’t  manage 
what  you  can’t  measure. 

In  clear,  straightfor¬ 
ward  prose,  Czarnecki 
provides  a  step-by-step 
plan  for  implementing  a 
measurement  program.  In 
particular,  Chapter  4  pro¬ 
vides  a  solid  overview  of 
various  types  of  measure¬ 
ments,  from  venerable  tech¬ 
niques  such  as  flowcharting 
to  the  newer  value-added  tech¬ 
niques  to  corporate  score- 
boards.  Sadly,  Chapter  10,  on  the 
use  of  systems  in  measurement,  is 
too  cursory  to  be  of  much  use  to  IT  managers. 

There  are  numerous  case  studies  and  a  Sample 
Benchmarking  Policy  contained  in  the  appendix.  If 
your  firm  is  considering  implementing  or  revising  its 
measures  of  performance,  this  book  is  a  must  read.  □ 
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Allen  is  a  partner  at  Summer  Point  Consulting  in 
Mundelein,  III.,  which  specializes  in  strategic  planning, 
process  redesign  and  technology  assessment  services.  She 
can  be  reached  at  leilani@jlash.net. 
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Tick,  tick,  tick  . . . 

As  time  slips  away  to  Jan.  1,  2000, 
you  could  probably  use  some  quick 


information  to  help  your  company 
overcome  the  year  2000  problem. 

To  that  end,  try  these  World 
Wide  Web  sites: 

►  THE  FEDERATION  OF  INSURANCE 
AND  CORPORATE  COUNSEL  (FICC) 

(www.thefederation.org) 

This  site  focuses  on  the  legal  and 
insurance  aspects  of  the  year 
2000.  It  has  a  list  of  year  2000 
lawsuits  that  have  been  filed  and  a 
section  that  can  help  your  com¬ 
pany  decide  whether  its  insurance 
policies  will  cover  year  2000- 
related  claims. 


The  FICC,  based  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  is  a  global  nonprofit  organi¬ 
zation  of  attorneys  and  insurance 
claim  executives. 

►VENDOR  2000 

(1vunv.vend0r2ooo.com) 

Want  a  quick,  easy  way  to  find  out 
if  that  hardware  or  software  prod¬ 
uct  is  year  2000-compliant?  Well, 
here’s  your  site. 

Vendor  2000  was  launched  last 
month  by  Electronic  Data  Systems 
Corp.  The  site  will  be  maintained 
and  updated  daily  by  its  CIO  Ser¬ 
vices  unit,  the  company’s  year 


2000  compliance  experts.  It  pro¬ 
vides  information  on  products 
from  more  than  3,000  vendors. 

—  Rick  Saia 
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erhaps  we’ll  lick  the  year  2000  problem.  But  just 
ase  things  don’t  turn  out  fine,  what  should 
o? 

st  non-IS  people  don’t  have  a  clue  how  to 
er  that  question.  Y2K  is  the  computer  prob- 
em.  Y0U2K  is  my  term  for  how  the  problem 
could  affect  customers,  employees,  their  families 
—  real  people. 


INESS 
NEEDS  A 
CUSTOMER, 
EMPLOYEE 
STRATEGY 
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Every  firm  must  have  a  Y2K  strate¬ 
gy.  So,  obviously,  every  firm  must 
have  a  Y0U2K  strategy,  mustn’t  it? 

The  strategy  might  include  send¬ 
ing  recommendations  to  customers 
to  photocopy  business  documents, 
go  through  bills  to  look  for  anom¬ 
alies,  call  the  company’s  special 
800  number  if  their  credit  cards 
are  declined  for  no  reason  or  their 
three-year  car  warranties  don’t  cov¬ 
er  replacement  of  failed  parts. 

SENSING  THE  STRANGE 

Companies  could  send  a  letter  to 
their  employees  outlining  the  year 
2000  computer  problem  in  non- 
scary  words,  stressing  that  strange 
things  may  occur  and  offering  sug¬ 
gestions  of  what  to  do  if  they  see  re¬ 
curring  patterns  of  strangeness  in 
what  should  be  routine  transactions. 

The  letter  could  add  that  the  em¬ 
ployees  will  be  given  the  same 
training  in  how  to  spot  problems 
that  they  now  get  in  areas  such  as 
safety.  Wise  banks  should  already 
be  thinking  ahead  about  how  they 
might  offer  special  lines  of  credit 
to  customers  in  the  event  that  their 
paychecks,  Social  Security  pay¬ 
ments  are  delayed  or  insurance 
claims  are  turned  down. 

I  haven’t  found  a  single  com¬ 
pany  with  a  Y0U2K  plan,  and  I’ve 
been  looking  hard.  The  Y2K-sawy 
part  of  the  population  and  the 
press  reports  they  read  do  address 
the  human  side  of  the  problem. 
There’s  more  focus  on  what  I  term 
I2K  —  what  do  I  personally  do  as 
the  year  counter  moves  on,  from 
98  to  99  and  then  oo.  I  spend  a 
lot  of  thought  on  my  own  I2K  — 
what  will  1  do  for  my  family,  and 


how  will  I  advise  my  friends? 

I’m  often  asked  by  people  of  all 
ages,  all  educational  levels  and  all 
income  brackets  how  serious  Y2K 
will  be.  They  know  something’s  up 
that  could  be  very  big  indeed.  But 
they  have  no  idea  what  they  should 
do  about  it. 

FAMILY  AFFAIRS 

Take  a  recent  conversation  I  had 
with  three  members  of  my  wife’s 
family.  One  is  a  smart  consultant 
who  has  built  up  a  tidy  40i(k)  nest 
egg  and  is  close  to  retirement.  He 
dismisses  my  worries  and  says 
American  ingenuity  will  win  out.  I 
think  year  2000  will  hit  him  hard, 
but  because  none  of  the  financial 
institutions,  government  agencies, 
insurers  and  other  firms  he  deals 
with  are  offering  advice,  suggesting 
actions  or  promising  help,  why 
shouldn’t  he  tune  me  out? 

The  two  other  family  members 
are  in  their  20s.  They  are  scared  of 
Y2K;  they  understand  what  it 
means  not  to  have  credit  cards, 
owe  money  on  their  car  loans  and 
really  need  this  week’s  paycheck. 
Crystal  went  right  to  the  heart  of 
Y0U2K.  She  doubts  that  her  state 
government  employer  will  be  any 
more  competent  in  handling  the 
biggest  systems  project  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  IT  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past  20  years.  She  may  not  know 
the  details  of  Y2K,  but  she  knows 
the  track  record  of  IS,  because  it 
has  impacted  her  before.  But  she 
doesn’t  know  what  she  herself  can 
or  should  do,  because  no  one  in  IS 
or  the  state  government  sees 
preparing  and  helping  her  as  their 
responsibility. 


Stacey  zeroed  in  on  what  IT  pro¬ 
fessionals  largely  overlooked  until 
recently:  January  2000  is  mid¬ 
winter  on  the  East  Coast.  She  said 
there  is  no  way  there  won’t  be 
some  problems  at  power  utilities. 
She  worries  for  her  family;  they  in¬ 
clude  people  whose  income  is  de¬ 
rived  solely  from  Social  Security  or 
pensions. 

My  guess  is  that  most  of  the 
truly  disruptive  impacts  of  year 
2000  will  be  felt  by  the  people  who 
know  least  about  it  and  can  do 
least  to  repair  the  damage  after  the 
event:  young  people,  the  working 
class,  retirees,  small  businesses, 
government  agencies,  welfare  re¬ 
cipients,  children  and  the  medically 
dependent. 

These  are  real  people.  They  are 
also  someone’s  customers. 

The  company  that  may  unin¬ 
tentionally  hurt  them  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  Y2K  has  a  moral  as 
well  as  business  responsibility 
here.  I  also  believe  that  any  IS 
professional  who,  like  me,  is  build¬ 
ing  a  personal  I2K  strategy  ought 
to  find  ways  to  contribute  to 
Y0U2K. 

My  own  effort  has  been  to  set  up 
a  new  Web  site  (unv1v.yow2k.com)  for 
sharing  ideas  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  that  answer  the  following 
question:  How  can  businesses  help 
inoculate  their  customers  and  their 
families  from  whatever  Y2K  turns 
out  to  bring?  □ 

Keen’s  book  The  Business  Internet 
and  Intranets  was  published  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  by  Harvard  Business  School 
Press.  He  can  be  reached  at  peter@ 
peterkeen.com. 
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Come  January  2000, 
if  you  can't  prove  that 
you  did  everything  in 
your  reach  to  prevent 
Year  2000  disruptions, 
you  will  be  liable. 
A  great  solution  to 
this  problem  is  avail¬ 
able  now:  it's  called 
StarTeam  2000. 


will  have  material  impact  on  their 
operations.  Year  2000  disclosures 
should  include  state  of  readiness,  costs, 
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d  use  it  to  manage: 

All  compliance  efforts 

All  contingency  plans 

The  audit  trail  of  your  Y2K  efforts 

Your  liability 


Y2K  Has  High  impact 
On  IT  Budgets 


Topu.s.  Companies 
Finally  Take  V2K 
Problem  Seriously 


Will  you  pass  the  Y2K  liability 
test?  Do  you  know  what  was  done 
to  prevent  disruption?  Can  you 
prove  that  you  did  your  best?  Did 
you  apply  best  industry  prac¬ 
tices?  How  will  you  satisfy  the  new 
SEC  requirements  for  disclosure 
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Remember,  unless  you  can  prove  your 
diligence,  what  you  do  to  prepare  for 
the  Year  2000  won't  be  enough! 


u™  exchange  Commission  is  ready  to 
take  action  against  publics  companies  that  don't  comply  / 

with  it  guidelines  for  disclosing  information  or  ■  ' 

2000  costs  and  compliance.  . 

SEC  Commissioner  Laura  Unger  told  a  Sen,  f®  ^ 

stARTEAm 


StarTeam  2000  Compliance 


reporting: 


Tracking  System  Benefits: 

•  Complete,  well  defined,  sophisti¬ 
cated,  compliance  tracking  model 

•  Timely,  continuous  and  accurate 
reporting  against  one  centralized 
repository  of  record 

•  Flexible  implementation  options 
and  rapid  deployment 

Shortened  project  schedules 

Satisfies  most  auditability  requirement  for  legal  liability  management 
No  need  to  create  yet  another  development  effort,  when  you  don’t  have  resources 
available 


CTS  integration  with  Star  tiianagemen!  of  Y2K  ir 
numbers  of  stakeholders  t  central  rennet. —  - 


On  and  after  January  1st  2000,  not 
having  the  right  answers  to  the  above 
questions  could  get  you  and  your 
organization 

StarTeam  2000  Compliance  Tracking 
System  provides  a  robust  and  cost 
effective  solution  for  the  management  of  Year  2000  initiatives,  helping  you  build  a  self- 
documenting,  fully  auditable  repository  of  record  for  all  your  compliance  efforts. 
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StarTeam  2000  addresses  your  biggest  Y2K  challenges  today: 

•  Managing  all  compliance  initiatives  across  the  enterprise 

•  Creating  and  maintaining  documentation  of  all  compliance  efforts 

•  Building  a  complete  audit-trail  of  your  company’s  compliance 

•  Improving  strategic  decision  making  by  increasing  project's  visibility 

•  Shortening  the  project’s  lifecycle 

•  Expediting  contingency  plans  and  crisis  management  support 

•  Allowing  you  to  manage  liability  in  case  of  business  interruption 

•  Disclosing  adequate  information  to  industry  authorities,  customers  and 
investors 


Integration  with  StarTeam,  StarBase's  team  collaboration  solution 
Ability  to  preserve  the  knowledge  base  of  your  compliance  solutions  and 
shortcuts 


Instead  of  waiting  until  the  Year  2000,  call  888.STAR700  today  or  visit 
www.starbase.com  to  learn  more  about  StarTeam  2000  and  how  we  can 


help  you  get  control  over  your  compliance  efforts 


If  all  these  problems  weren't  enough,  new  SEC  rules  have  expanded  the  reporting 
requirements  for  public  companies.  Organizations  have  to  disclose  Year  2000  costs  that 
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SEC  Releases  Y2K  Guidelines 


©  1 998  StarBase  Corp.  StarBase  and  StarTeqm  are  registered  trademarks  of  StarBase  Corporation 

This  advertising  speaks  in  general  about  Y2K  liability,  but  it  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  provide  legal  advice.  Every  situations  is  different  in  itself  See  a  legal  professional  for  advice  about  your  particular  situation 
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NOTEBOOKS 


By  David  Essex 


ou  might  think  you’re  a  trend¬ 
setter,  tooling  around  airports  and 
boardrooms  with  your  imposing 
black  Pentium  notebook,  an 
8-pounder  the  information  systems  depart¬ 
ment  bought  you  in  1996.  But  that  isn’t  the 
case  if  you  aren’t  up  on  the  latest  ultraslim 
notebooks  —  barely  thicker  or  heavier  than 
a  paper  notebook  with  a  leather  binder  — 
and  desktop  replacement  shoulder-benders, 
with  their  graphics  accelerators,  14.1-in. 
active-matrix  color  screens,  digital  video  disc 
(DVD)  drives  and  speakers  so  loud  they 
make  your  ears  hurt.  That’s  where  the 
action  is  at  today. 

A  lot  has  happened  since  notebooks 
achieved  rough  parity  with  desktop  PCs  in 
the  mid-1990s.  The  classic  size/weight/ 
functionality  trade-offs  no  longer  run  along 
a  continuum.  Instead,  a  few  —  but  not  alto¬ 
gether  tidy  —  categories  are  quick  guides  to 
power  and  portability  (see  story  below). 

SKINNY  MINI 

Miniaturization  has  always  been  the  game, 
and  1997  and  1998  may  have  been  its 
golden  era,  thanks  in  part  to  the  Internet’s 
tendency  to  make  local  removable  storage 
less  relevant.  A  keyboard,  screen,  hard  drive 
and  modem  are  all  you  need  to  link  to  your 
E-mail-dependent,  World  Wide  Web-brows- 
ing  workaday  world.  To  wit:  Early  this  year, 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  partnering  with  Mit¬ 
subishi  Electric  Corp.,  introduced  the  first 


notebook,  the  Sojourn,  to  combine  a  full- 
width  keyboard  and  active-matrix  color 
screen  in  a  light,  thin  (less  than  an  inch!) 
package  —  at  the  tolerable  expense  of  an 
internal  floppy  or  CD-ROM  drive.  Sony 
Electronics,  Inc.’s  Vaio  505  [CW,  Aug.  17] 
improved  on  the  concept  by  adding  normal 
keys  and  an  unbeatable  price  —  less  than 
$2,000.  Now,  ultraslims  are  a  trend  joined 
most  recently  in  August  by  Toshiba’s  shiny- 
new  Portege  7000  series  (reviewed  here). 

IBM  leads  the  technology-for-its-own-sake 
brigade,  and  its  ThinkPad  770  is  the  multi- 
media  machine  par  excellence.  Own  one  — 
better  yet,  show  a  Schwarzenegger  movie 
on  one  —  and  be  the  envy  of  your  friends 
and  enemies.  Most  major  vendors,  includ¬ 
ing  Toshiba  and  Compaq,  offer  similar 
weight-be-damned  screamers,  but  in  recent 
months  all  three  have  introduced  lighter 
versions.  Compaq’s  Armada  7400  (see 
review)  is  a  good  example  of  that  newest 
generation  of  performance  notebooks. 

DVD  drives,  which  hold  recordable  multi- 
media  discs,  should  become  more  com¬ 
mon,  says  Katrina  Dahlquist,  an  analyst  at 
International  Data  Corp.,  a  sister  company 
to  Computerworld.  A  new  generation  of 
15-in.  displays,  some  with  resolutions  as 
high  as  1,600  by  1,200  pixels,  will  emerge. 
Dell  Computer  Corp.’s  Inspiron  7000, 
announced  last  month,  is  a  15-in.  pioneer. 
And  a  new  class  of  so-called  Jupiter 
mininotebooks,  based  on  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Windows  CE  operating  system  for  handheld 
devices,  should  debut  by  year’s  end.  They’re 


meant  for  E-mail  and  Web  browsing  but 
will  lack  adequate  RAM,  display  and  storage 
for  running  all  of  your  office  software. 

WHICH  FITS  YOUR  NEEDS? 

If  your  idea  of  traveling  is  a  10-mile  com¬ 
mute  between  your  home  and  office,  try  a 
desktop  replacement.  You  won’t  mind  car¬ 
rying  8-plus  pounds  short  distances.  Add  a 
docking  station  to  hook  up  to  your  office 
network  and  monitor. 

Frequent  travelers  should  stay  away  from 
high-end  machines.  An  extra  2  to  4  pounds 
can  feel  like  50  when  carried  on  and  off 
planes  and  through  airports  all  day.  Any  of 
the  new  ultraslim,  wide  notebooks  or  one  of 
last  year’s  small-screen,  narrow-keyboard 
ultraportables  will  keep  you  online  and  let 
you  run  even  the  biggest  applications. 

COST  FACTOR 

You’ll  likely  find  what  you  need  for  as  little 
as  $3,000  to  $4,000.  But  most  vendors 
offer  models  for  as  low  as  $1,500.  But  stay 
away  from  passive-matrix  screens  (though 
much  improved,  they  don’t  compare  with 
active  matrix  for  avoiding  eyestrain)  and 
watch  out  for  skimpy  configurations  that 
drive  you  toward  pricey  add-ons.  Gateway’s 
Solo  2500LS  (highlighted  here)  is  one  of 
the  few  affordable  notebooks  that  lets  you 
avoid  such  harsh  compromises. 

On  the  next  page  are  three  reviews  of  rep¬ 
resentative  notebooks  in  perhaps  the  three 
most  popular  categories:  desktop  replace¬ 
ment,  value  and  ultraportable. 


NOTEBOOK 

CATEGORIES 

•  PERFORMANCE/DESKTOP 
REPLACEMENT.  As  much 
bleeding-edge  storage,  sound, 
graphics  and  display  tech¬ 
nology  as  can  fit  in  a  note¬ 
book,  without  much  regard  to 
weight.  Example:  IBM 
ThinkPad  770. 

An  emerging  subclass 
makes  small  feature  compro¬ 


mises  to  shave  off  a  pound 
or  2  and  push  thickness  to 
less  than  2  inches.  Example: 
Compaq  Armada  7400. 

•  MAINSTREAM.  Seeks  a  mid¬ 
dle  ground  between  the  low¬ 
est  weight  and  the  highest 
functionality.  You  get  built-in 
everything  you  need  for  nor¬ 
mal  functionality,  such  as  an 
active-matrix  color  screen, 
floppy  drive,  hard  drive  and 


maybe  a  CD-ROM,  only  it's 
smaller,  slower  and  less  ex¬ 
pensive.  Example:  IBM 
ThinkPad  560. 

•  ULTRAPORTABLE  (ultraslim, 
mobility,  thin  and  light).  The 
smallest  dimensions  and  low¬ 
est  weight  possible  that  still 
allow  full  functionality  on  the 
road.  Weight  is  under  4 
pounds,  floppy  drives  are 
typically  external,  but  screens 


and  keyboards  are  full  width. 
The  vanguard  of  notebook 
technology.  Examples:  Sony 
Vaio  505  and  Toshiba  Portege 
701  oCT. 

A  subclass  includes  note¬ 
books  that  achieve  portability 
by  sacrificing  depth  and 
width,  resulting  in  scrunched 
keyboards  and  screens.  A  port 
replicator  or  base  station  may 
be  required  for  a  full  comple¬ 
ment  of  ports  and  drives.  Ex¬ 


ample:  Toshiba  Portege  300. 

•VALUE  (entry  level).  What¬ 
ever  it  takes  to  drive  the  price 
down  near  $2,000,  thus 
allowing  mere  mortals  a 
chance  to  afford  a  notebook. 
Color  screens  are  smaller  and 
often  employ  the  older,  less- 
sharp  passive-matrix  tech¬ 
nology;  RAM  and  hard  drives 
are  slower  and  less  roomy.  Ex¬ 
ample:  Gateway  Solo  2500LS. 


I 
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DESKTOP 
REPLACEMENT 

Armada  7400 

Compaq  Computer  Corp 

Houston 

(800)  888-0220 

unvw.compaq.com 

PRICE:  $3,299 


that  included 
the  mechanical  inser¬ 
tion  mechanism  —  argu¬ 
ably  the  most  failure-prone  part  of 
any  docking  station. 

Despite  some  further  quibbles,  such  as 
a  springy,  unstable  mouse  button  and  an  im¬ 
pressive  but  interminable  hardware  configura¬ 
tion  process  (during  which  the  system  restarts  a 
half-dozen  times),  I’d  recommend  the  Armada 
7400  to  anyone  in  search  of  a  true  desktop  re¬ 
placement. 


A  lighter,  slimmer  version  of  Compaq’s  top-of- 
the-line  Armada  7800,  the  6.3-pound  7400 
nonetheless  offers  full  desktop  features  and  mul¬ 
timedia  support  at  a  very  affordable  price. 

The  7400’s  flat,  monolithic,  black  magnesium 
case  conveys  strength  from  the  get-go.  Inside  is  a 
266-MHz  Mobile  Pentium  II  chip  from  Intel,  a 
model  introduced  this  year  expressly  for  the 
stringent  power  requirements  of  notebooks.  The 
13.3-in.  active-matrix  screen  is  spacious,  with 
1,024-  by  768-pixel  resolution,  though  I  found  it 
to  be  a  bit  on  the  washed-out  side.  A  66-MHz 
accelerated  graphics  port  provides  the  latest  in 
multimedia  throughput,  but  it  is  more  of  a 
future  investment  because  few  programs  take 
advantage  of  it  today.  The  6-3G-byte  hard  drive 
and  24-speed  CD-ROM  drive  are  more  than  ca¬ 
pable  of  handling  the  largest  multimedia  files. 
Despite  all  that  high-powered  circuitry,  I  got  four 
hours  and  20  minutes  of  light  use  from  a  single 
battery  charge. 

Unfortunately,  you  have  to  swap  the  CD-ROM 
drive  with  the  floppy  drive,  an  inconvenience  ne¬ 
cessitated  by  the  7400’s  thinnish  1.2-in.  case.  Be 
careful  not  to  swap  them  without  powering  down 
because  the  7400  doesn’t  support  such  hot-swap- 
ping  when  running  Windows  95,  though  Com¬ 
paq  has  an  NT  configuration  that  allows  it.  Like 
other  high-end  notebooks,  the  7400’s  drive  bay, 
called  the  MultiBay,  accepts  other  types  of  drives, 
such  as  DVD  or  a  second  hard  drive. 

Modularity  has  been  the  Armada  line’s  trade¬ 
mark  from  the  beginning,  and  the  7400  is  no  ex¬ 
ception.  The  notebook  fits  easily  in  an 
Armada  Station  II,  a  somewhat  clunky -looking 
desk-bound  unit  with  the  extra  drive  bays,  moni¬ 
tor  stand,  ports  and  bigger  speakers  you  need 
to  turn  the  notebook  into  your  daily  desktop 
machine. 

Mine  worked  flawlessly  the  very  first  time,  and 


VALUE 

Gateway  Solo  2500LS 
Gateway 

North  Sioux  City,  S.D. 

(800)  846-2000 
www.gateway.com 

PRICE:  $2,249 

The  early  consensus  leader  is  one  of  the  best 
value  notebooks  out  there.  The  Solo  2500  gets  a 
12-in.  active-matrix  screen  and  a  faster  233-MHz 
Pentium  II  in  the  new  LS  model,  which  I  tested. 
Though  its  32M  bytes  of  RAM  is  nothing  special, 
the  Solo  2500LS  packs  more  features  into  its 
6.9-pound,  2-in. -thick  box  than  is  typical  of  the 
price.  Microsoft  Office  97  comes  bundled  with 
Windows  98.  The  4G-byte  hard  drive  is  a 
respectable  size  (though  nothing  like  the  8G-  and 
ioG-byte  models  on  high-end  systems),  and  the 
unit’s  synchronous  dynamic  RAM  chips  were 
designed  to  be  faster  than  the  Extended  Data  Out 
RAM  that’s  common  in  low-cost  notebooks. 

The  floppy  and  CD-ROM  drives  are  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  drive  module,  so  you  don’t  have  to  swap  one 
out  to  have  the  other.  The  drive  openings  are 
around  the  corner  from  each  other,  which  I  find 
less  convenient  than  having  one  above  the  other, 
as  on  other  dual-drive  units. 

Gateway  literature  cites  five-hour  battery  life 
based  on  tests  by  two  independent  labs,  but  in 
my  own  very  informal  test,  the  Solo  2500LS 
barely  reached  four  hours  —  still  impressive  and 
enough  to  get  you  from  San  Francisco  to  Boston 
with  the  wind  at  your  back. 

The  screen  is  bright  and  sharp  with  800-  by 
600-pixel  resolution,  and  the  speakers  ring  loud 
and  clear.  The  springy  keyboard  is  adequate 
but  a  tad  cramped  in  spots,  thanks  to  a  some¬ 
what  tighter  layout  than  on  the  Compaq  and 
Toshiba  units. 


Although  its  plastic  case  gives  a  hint  of  its  low 
price,  the  Solo  2500 LS  is  one 
book  that  shouldn’t  be  judged 
by  its  cover.  It  packs  enough 
power  and  performance  to 
satisfy  anyone  who  thinks 
$2,000  is  still  real  money. 


ULTRAPORTABLE 

Portege  7010CT 
Toshiba  America 
Information  Systems,  Inc. 
Irvine,  Calif. 

(800)  867-4422 
www.toshiba.com 
PRICE:  $3,499 


In  notebooks,  thin  is  in,  and 
among  the  newest  of  the  thin  is  Toshiba’s  silver 
magnesium-encased  beauty.  At  4.1  pounds,  the  1- 
in.  thick  Portege  70T0CT  parks  more  CPIJ  pow¬ 
er,  speed,  storage  capacity,  keyboard  and  display 
than  you  would  expect  in  a  machine  so  easy  to 
carry. 

One  of  the  first  notebooks  to  come  with  a  300- 
MHz  Mobile  Pentium  II,  introduced  by  Intel  in 
early  September,  the  Portege  7010CT  also  sports 
a  respectable  4-3G-byte  hard 
drive,  32M  bytes  of  fast 
SDRAM  and  a  12.1-in.  active- 
matrix  display.  Its  keyboard  is 
the  smoothest  and  most  com¬ 
fortable  of  the  three,  and  it 
comes  with  built-in  hardware 
support  for  MPEG-2  graphics 
—  standard  on  high-end  units 
but  more  typically  handled  in 
less-efficient  software  on  ultra¬ 
portables. 

Still,  no  miracles  are  being 
performed  here,  and  you  have 
to  sacrifice  built-in  storage,  as 
with  any  ultraportable.  There 
are  no  built-in  removable 
drives.  The  floppy  drive,  which 
comes  standard  and  attaches 
to  a  proprietary  port  via  cable,  is  plug-and-play 
reliable,  which  I’ve  found  to  be  the  case  on  pre¬ 
vious  Toshiba  ultraportables.  But  to  get  CD- 
ROM,  you  must  buy  the  Portege  7010CTS  $649 
CD  Network  Dock,  which  also  provides  speakers 
and  numerous  ports. 

If  you  must  have  the  newest  and  the  thinnest 
computer  —  and  need  to  be  seen  using  it  con¬ 
spicuously  —  then  the  Portege  7010CT  is  it  — 
at  least  for  now.  □ 


Essex  (david_essex@conknet.com)  is  former  direc¬ 
tor  of  reviews  at  BYTE  magazine.  He  is  now  a  free¬ 
lance  writer  in  Antrim,  N.H. 
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Soul  of  a  Used  Machine 

OLD  PCs  NEVER  DIE  -  AT  LEAST,  NOT  IF  RECYCLERS  GET  AHOLD  OF  THEM 

BY  ROBERT  ISRAEL 


WHY  RECYCLE  PCs? 


Sooner  or  later,  it  will  probably  be  mandatory.  The  U.S.  has  no  federal  law  mandating 
electronics  recycling,  but  state  and  local  governments  are  pressuring  both  computer 
vendors  and  users  to  recycle.  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  rigorous  legislation  exists.  John 
Davis,  editor  of  "Product  Stewardship  Advisor,”  a  newsletter  that  monitors  environmental 
issues  for  electronics  industries,  says  Taiwan,  Japan  and  12  European  countries  have 
recycling  laws  on  the  books  or  in  the  works. 
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WHERE  DO  THE  PCs  COME  FROM? 


Businesses,  OEMs,  consumers,  state  and  local 
government  agencies  and  schools. 


WHAT  ELSE  DO  YOU  GET  WHEN 
YOU  TAKE  APART  A  PC? 


Plastic.  Lots  and  lots  of  plastic 


Metech  International,  a  Swedish-owned  firm,  completely  strips  a  PC 
in  15  to  30  minutes  from  the  time  the  computer  is  brought  to  the 
company’s  plant  in  Mapleville,  R.l. 


WHICH  PCs  COME  APART  EASIEST? 


Hounro  ▼ 


They  hate  it.  “it’s  a  headache,”  Gardner  says.  “The  plastic  from  [older  PCs]  doesn't 
recycle  with  the  plastic  from  the  newer  systems.”  Stephen  Skurnac,  president  of  Micro 
Metallic  Corp.,  a  Canadian  company  with  a  recycling  center  in  Roseville,  Calif.,  agrees. 
“There's  no  good  way  to  separate  the  different  kinds  of  plastics.  No  one  wants  it  We 
keep  it  out  of  landfills  after  we  strip  down  the  computers  by  mixing  it  in  with  the 
metals  and  using  it  as  a  fuel  substitute  at  our  smelting  plant  in  Canada.” 

Micro  Metallic,  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  and  other  organizations  have  lobbied  to  ease 
stringent  plastic  recycling  requirements  —  to  no  avail. 

1 


James  Gardner,  Metech  marketing  manager,  says  each  brand  presents 
its  own  challenge.  For  the  most  part,  the  older  PCs  are  tougher.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  older  models  were  designed  with  easy  disassembly  as 
a  consideration.  “Micron  and  some  of  the  AT&T  machines  come  to 
mind,”  Gardner  says. 


Yes.  Metech  harvests  about  3  million  pounds  of  copper  per  year  from 
dead  computers  and  peripherals.  Micro  Metallic,  a  larger  company, 
gamers  3  million  pounds  of  copper  per  month. 
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YOU  TAKE  APART  A 


From  a  monitor,  CPU,  keyboard  and  mouse,  Metech  extracts 
STEEL  25%  by  weight 

ALUMINUM  2% 

COPPER  WIRE  6%  to  8% 


THIS  PC  RECYCLING  BUSINESS  LOOKS 
FASCINATING,  BUT  I  AM  PRESENTLY  IN  PRISON 
IS  THERE  ANY  WAY  I  CAN  CONTRIBUTE? 


What  state  are  you  writing  from?  The  Federal  Prison  Industries  program  has 
recycled  computers  in  Florida,  Ohio  and  California.  “Prisons  are  looking  at 
refurbishing  or  demanufacturing  computers  as  another  way  to  teach  job  skills 
to  inmates  and  even  to  make  money,”  Davis  says.O 
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programmers, 
in  the  shortest 
time,  within 
your  budget. 


Now  you  can  get  5  resumes  of  qualified,  interested 
candidates  that  match  your  specifications,  in  your 
hands,  in  5  business  days.  Guaranteed.  Whether 
you’re  looking  for  software  developers,  technical 
managers  or  system  analysts,  we  have  the  best 
technical  recruiting  solution  in  the  world. 

Completely  unlike  traditional  placement  solutions, 
we  offer  a  revolutionary  new  way  of  finding 
the  people  you  need.  You  simply  tell  us  what  you’re 


looking  for  and  we  find  qualified  candidates  from 
our  extensive  pool  of  professionals.  It’s  quick, 
confidential  and  best  of  all  it  is  guaranteed. 

If  the  candidates  do  not  meet  your  specifications, 
there  is  no  charge.  Otherwise  you  pay  just  $2,995*. 
And  yes,  we  offer  discounts  for  multiple  searches. 

This  service  is  brought  to  you  by  Computerworld,  the 
world’s  technology  newspaper,  and  Career  Central,™ 
the  recognized  leader  in  professional  recruiting 


and  placement  services  nationwide.  Together 
we’re  your  most  productive  source  of  technology 
professionals.  Call  us  today  and  we’ll  begin  your 
guaranteed  search  immediately. 

COMPUTERWORLD 

Career  Central 

www.computerworldcareers.com 


5  qualified  and  interested  candidates.  5  business  days.  $2,995*.  Guaranteed.  1-800-343-6474X8000 

Tees  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


dream  salary. 


dream  location. 


dream  boss. 

in  your  dreams? 

Not  anymore. 


Got  big  dreams?  We’d  like  to  help  make  them  come  true. 

You  already  know  that  Computerworld  is  the  best  place  to  begin  your  job  search.  Now,  it’s 
also  the  place  where  your  search  ends.  Introducing  Computerworld  Career  Central,  where 
you  don’t  have  to  find  the  jobs,  because  the  jobs  find  you. 


If  you’re  a  software  development  professional, Computerworld  Career  Central  is  the  most 
effective,  hassle-free  way  for  you  to  find  a  new  job-and  it  costs  you  nothing.  Just  visit 
www.computerworldcareers.com,  fill  out  a  Member  Profile  and  submit  it.  We  find  jobs 
matched  to  your  skills,  experience  and  preferences  and  send  them  to  you,  confidentially, 
via  e-mail.  We  do  the  work,  so  you  don’t  have  to. 


It’s  free,  it’s  easy,  and  most  important,  it  works. 

So  you’ve  got  nothing  to  lose,  except  maybe  your  dream  job. 


COMPUTERWORLD 

&  Career  Central" 

www.computerworldcareers.com 


Southern 
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TECHNICAL 

RECRUITING 

CONFERENCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 


The  Computerworld 

Southern  California 

Corporate  Technical 

Recruiting 

Conference! 


Monday,  October  19,  1998 

Los  Angeles  Marriott  Downtown,  Los  Angeles,  California 


On  October  19,  1998,  you  have  a  special  opportunity  to  update  your  recruiting 
skills  and  network  with  recruiters  in  your  area  at  the  second  annual  Southern  California 
Corporate  Technical  Recruiting  Conference,  held  at  the  Los  Angeles  Marriott  Downtown, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


A  Full  Schedule 
of  Contemporary  Tonics 

7:45am  Continental  Breakfast  & 

Conference  Registration 

8:30am  Building  an  Internet  Recruitment  Strategy 

Tracey  Claybrooke, 

Claybrooke  &  Associates 

10:00am  Sponsor  Showcase/Coffee  Break 


Selected  Sessions  Include: 


Luncheon/Keynote  Address 

Joe  Maglitta,  Industry  Editor,  Computerworld 

Joe  Maglitta,  one  of  the  industry’s  leading  watchers  of  the  Information  Systems  profession, 
will  give  you  an  up-to-the-minute  view  in  this  very  special  keynote  address. 


Building  an  Internet  Recruitment  Strategy 

Tracey  Claybrooke,  President,  Claybrooke  &  Associates,  Inc. 

As  mass  advertising  reaches  a  consumer  by  television,  radio,  billboards,  print  media  in 
various  locations  and  venues  -  this  same  marketing/prospecting  effort  can  take  place  on  the 
internet  to  maximize  your  recruitment  efforts.  Learn  about  this  and  more  in  this  session. 


10:30am  Strategic  Staffing  in  a  Competitive 
Environment 

Carlos  Echalar,  Litton  PRC 

12:00pm  Luncheon  Keynote: 

Joe  Maglitta, 

Industry  Editor,  Computerworld 


Strategic  Staffing  in  a  Competitive 
Environment 

Carlos  Echalar,  Vice  President  of  Staffing,  Litton  PRC 

The  program  will  address  today’s  staffing  issues  from  a  proactive  vs.  reactive  business 
approach.  The  program  will  also  demonstrate  a  systematic  5  step  approach  to  a  full  life- 
cycle  staffing  process  and  implementation  across  the  business.  Each  step  contains  compo¬ 
nents  and  issues  that  need  to  be  considered  in  developing  and  initializing  a  strategic  plan 
of  identifying  and  attracting  today’s  top  talent  in  an  effective  and  cost  efficient  manner. 


1:30pm 


2:30pm 

3:00pm 


4:30pm 


Town  Hall  Forum 

Moderator  Fred  Rodriguez, 

Mexican  American  Opportunities  Foundation 

Sponsor  Showcase/Coffee  Break 

High  Tech/High  Touch: 

Creating  the  Recruiting  Office  of  the  Future 

Sue  Keever, 

The  Keever  Group 


~pH]  Town  Hall  Forum 

Fred  Rodriguez,  Vice  President  of  Operations 
I  rc^f'j|  Mexican  American  Opportunities  Foundation 

In  this  session,  you’ll  not  only  be  able  to  propose  your  specific  questions  for  open  discus¬ 
sion,  you’ll  learn  of  real  world  issues  and  solutions  from  your  peers.  You  won’t  want  to 
miss  this  rare  opportunity  as  Fred  Rodriguez,  an  expert  in  the  FIR  field,  leads  us  through 
this  modern  discussion  of  your  recruiting  topics. 


Program  ends 


Registration  fee  includes  continental  breakfast,  lunch  and  the  complete  Conference 
Resource  Guide. 


This  conference  program  is  developed  exclusively  for  corporate  human  resource  profession¬ 
als  who  recruit  directly  for  their  hiring  organizations.  Vendors  of  selected,  targeted  products 
and  services  may  participate  through  sponsorships  and/or  exhibits. 


For  more  information,  call  the  conference  hotline 

1  -800-488-9204 


IT  Careers 


THE  MARKET  IS  HOT! 

Career  opportunities  abound. 

Have  you  dabbled  in  databases? 

Know  “Java"?  Can  you  even  spell  "Y2K"? 

If  so,  the  world  is  your  oyster.  BY  MICHAEL  COHN 

ROMISES, 
PROMISES 


OB  HUNTERS,  BEWARE:  Sure, 
IT  recruiters  are  tripping  over 
themselves  to  sign  you.  But 
you  still  can  get  burned. 

Recruiters  have  been 
known  to  spin  a  yarn  or  two. 

Offers,  ads  and  promises 
can  be  misleading. 

For  example,  how  could  anyone 
know  that  “we  offer  telecommuting” 
really  means  “only  on  weekends”? 

The  right  resume  and  a  stylish  suit 
just  aren’t  enough  anymore.  You  need 
advice.  You  need  help.  Whether 
you’re  a  seasoned  veteran  or  real- 
world  rookie,  we  can  show  you  how 
to  read  between  the  lines  to  protect 
yourself  from  the  prospective  employ¬ 
er  who  guarantees  you’ll  be  “vested” 
from  day  one,  meaning  you  can  wear 
only  three-piece  suits. 

So  at  your  next  interview,  listen 
closely,  especially  when  they  say: 

“You’ll  find  working  closely  with 
three  to  four  other  enterprise  re¬ 
source  planning  experts  really  pro¬ 
motes  teamwork  (especially  when 
you’re  all  crammed  into  the  same 
cubicle).” 

“Talk  about  flexible  hours!  You  can 
work  8  to  4,  4  to  midnight,  or  mid¬ 
night  to  8  (but  you  have  to  choose 
two  out  of  three).” 

“Our  salaries  remain  well  above 
industry  averages  (well,  above  some 
industry  averages,  if  you  include  the 
fast-food  industry  and  the  ever-popu- 
lar  opportunities  associated  with 


stitching  women’s  garments  in  some 
not-too-closely  regulated  countries).” 

“We  guarantee  salary  reviews  at 
least  twice  a  year  (we’ll  let  you  know 
which  year).” 

“We  offer  the  most  comprehensive 
computer-based  training  in  the  indus¬ 
try  (which  means  you  have  to  do  it  at 
home  in  your  spare  time  —  as  if 
you’re  going  to  have  any).” 

“Even  as  manager  of  IT  operations, 
you’ll  get  to  work  with  a  half-dozen 
different  executives  each  year  (be¬ 
cause  the  CIO  usually  lasts  about  two 
months  around  here).” 

“You’ll  get  your  hands  dirty  work¬ 
ing  on  state-of-the-art  technology  (it 
was  state  of  the  art  —  back  in  1975).” 

“Every  employee  is  eligible  for  gen¬ 
erous  bonuses  based  on  performance 
(of  our  stock,  which  is  currently 
falling  faster  than  snow  in  Siberia).” 


“Opportunity  abounds  for  fast  pro¬ 
motion  and  growth  (because  anyone 
with  half  a  brain  left  months  ago).” 

“How  does  20  days  of  vacation 
sound?  And  we  insist  you  take  every 
one  of  them  (on  Saturdays).” 

“You  want  responsibility?  Our  ana¬ 
lysts  support  three  to  four  different 
production  applications  and  hundreds 
of  end  users  in  their  first  year  alone 
(and  we  do  mean  ‘alone’).” 

“Don’t  forget  that  our  downtown  lo¬ 
cation  is  easily  accessible  to  the  sub¬ 
urbs,  the  beach  or  the  mountains  (by 
phone,  fax  or  modem).” 

“A  job  offer  like  this  is  good  for  on¬ 
ly  three  days  (because  then  it  will 
stink  for  about  three  years).” 

“We’d  be  remiss  if  we  didn’t  men¬ 
tion  our  responsive  sign-on  bonus 
(our  response  time  is  so  bad,  it’s  a 
bonus  if  you  ever  sign  on).” 


Special  bonus  advice 
for  IT  vendor  profes¬ 
sionals,  contractors 
and  consultants! 

You  don’t  want  to  travel?  No 
problem.  At  most  it’ll  be  two 
days  a  week.  (You  travel  to  the 
site  on  Monday  and  travel 
back  home  on  Friday.) 

We’re  the  perfect  company  if 
you’re  looking  for  a  hot  high- 
tech  start-up.  (You’ll  start  up 
in  the  fourth-floor  mail  room, 
where  the  AC  hasn’t  worked 
since  ’94). 

Every  salesperson  gets  to  use 
a  brand-new  400-MHz,  128M- 
byte,  lightweight  Pentium  II 
laptop  PC.  (Your  turn  is 
Tuesday.) 

We’ve  been  named  one  of  the 
most-respected  U.S.  firms  two 
straight  years.  (But  as  to  the 
two  years  before,  we’d  rather 
not  talk  about  that.) 

Sure  this  is  a  70-hour-a-week 
death  march,  but  if  you  start 
now,  we’ll  find  you  a  40-hour- 
a-week  project  in  just  a  few 
months.  (By  my  math,  that’s 
about  110  hours  a  week.) 

Wait!  Where  are  you  going? 


“Sick  pay,  medical,  dental,  stock 
options,  40i(k),  an  employer-subsi¬ 
dized  cafeteria  and  free  on-site  day 
care  are  just  a  part  of  your  compensa¬ 
tion  package  (which,  when  compared 
with  your  salary,  will  seem  like  a  real¬ 
ly  big  part).” 

“Learn  from  the  experts  and  pick 
up  some  of  the  latest  project  manage¬ 
ment  methodologies  (from  some  of 
the  latest  projects).” 

“Honest,  I  can’t  think  of  a  better 
place  to  work  (because  if  there  was. 
I’d  be  the  first  one  outta  here)!”D 

Cohn  is  a  freelance  writer  working  in 
Atlanta  —  but  there’s  always  room  for 
discussion. 
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IT  CAREERS 


Contractors 


JOBS  on  the  /  >\  / .  N  ,  v  , 

INTERNET:  www.winterwyman-contract.com 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

1  Powerbuilder/Visual  Basic/Access  Developers 
1  Messaging:  cc:Mail,  MS  Exchange,  MS  Mail 
1  Business  Systems  Analyst 
1  Lotus  Notes  Developers/Administrators 

■  SQL  Server  Sybase/Oracle  DBA’s 

1  HTML/Java/JavaScript  Developers 
1  NT  &  Novell  Administrators 

■  Desktop  Support 

■  Mainframe  (Cobol,  CICS,  DB2,  JCL) 

■  UNIX  System  Administrators  (Sun,  DEC,  HP,  AIX) 
1  Business  Objects 

■  Y2K  Analysts  and  Managers 

■  AS400  RPG/Cobol  Programmer  Analysts 

■  Oracle  Developers/Designer  2000 

■  PC/MAC  Phone  Support 

■  Network  Engineers  (Telecommunications) 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEERING 

VB,  ASP,  COM,  NT  Development 

GUI  Developer:  VC++,  Java,  HTML,  Win32 

Oracle  DBA  Developer 

•  C++,  NT,  COM,  MTS 

•  C,  UNIX  Developer 

•  Release  Engineer,  PVCS 

Quality  Assurance 

•  Win95,  NT,  Automation,  QA  Partner,  Winrunner 

•  UNIX/Manual  &  Automation 

•  Y2K  Test,  Manual  &  Automation 

•  Win,  Web,  Manual  Test 
Globalization 

•  Translators/QA: 
Swedish/Dutch/Japanese/German 

•  C++ UNIX,  i18n 

•  Localization  Engineer/Manager 

•  i18n  QA 


Winter,  Wyman 


Contract  Services 


BOSTON  AND  NATIONAL  CONTRACTS: 

Contact:  Donna  Byrne  781  -890-7007 
Outside  MA:  800-890-7002  Fax:  781-890-4433 
400-1  Totten  Pond  Road,  Dept  CW,  Waltham,  MA  02451-2000 
Email:  contract@wjnterwyman-contract.com 


ATLANTA: 

Contact:  Lang  Norris 

770-698-0500  Fax:  770-698-0531 

Two  Ravinia  Drive,  Suite.  950  Dept.  CW,  Atlanta,  GA  30346 

Email:  atlanta@winterwyman.com 
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Software  engineer  with  2  years 
of  experience  as  a  s/w  engineer 
or  computer  professional,  who 
will  develop  s/w  systems,  apply¬ 
ing  computer  science,  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  mathematical  analysis, 
requiring  supervision  of  other 
computer  professionals,  with  2 
years  of  experience  using 
Oracle,  SQL  Loader,  SQL  Plus, 
PL/SQL,  Oracle  Forms  and 
Oracle  Reports.  Analyzes  s/w 
reqs.  and  performs  testing  and 
user  training  after  development. 
Extensive  travel  and  frequent 
relocation.  Bachelor's  degree  in 
one  of  several  limited  fields: 
engineering,  mathematics,  com¬ 
puter  science  or  physics. 
$70,000/yr.  40  hours/wk.,  9:00 
am  -  5:00  pm.  Send  resumes, 
listing  job  order  number 
9087707,  to:  Mr.  Clement  Piz- 
zutelli,  Manager,  Connellsville 
Job  Center,  1051  Morrell  Ave., 
PO  Box  868,  Connellsville, 
PA  15425. 


Southern 

California 


CORPORATE 

TECHNICAL 

RECRUITING 

CONFERENCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 


Monday 

October  19, 1998 

Los  Apgeles  Marriott  Downtown 
H  Los  Angeles,  California 


call 

1-800-488-9204 

for  more  information 


Technical  Professionals 

Rapid  growth  IT/Software  com¬ 
pany  hiring  for  consulting  posi¬ 
tions  throughout  the  US.  Seeking 
Systems  &  Software  Engineers 
(MS+3  or  BS+6)  with  3-5  yrs  exp 
in  any  of  the  following  areas: 

•  BAP  R/3  or  PeopleSoft 

•  Oracle,  Sybase  or  VAX 

•  RDB,  RDBMS 

•  JAVA  Web  Development 

•  UNIX  or  NT  Administration 

•  GUI  Design  (UNIX/Windows) 

•  Mainframe:  COBOL  or 
Assembler,  CICS,  DB2  or  IMS 

•  DEC  VAX,  DECFORMS, 

ACMS  or  VAX  MUMPS 

Junior  positions  (2  yrs  exp)  avail¬ 
able.  We  offer  comprehensive 
benefits  including  medical/den¬ 
tal/life  insurance  and  401  (k). 
Forward  resume  indicating  posi¬ 
tion  of  interest  to:  COMFORCE, 
Attn:  CS  Division,  5055  Keller 
Springs  Road,  Suite  550,  Dallas, 
TX  75248;  FAX  (972)  248-3181; 
or  email:  jobs@comforceit.com. 
EOE 

COMFORCE 

Information  Technologies,  Inc. 

www.comforce.com 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
Software  engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  applica¬ 
tions;  analyze  software  require¬ 
ments  to  determine  feasibility 
of  design;  direct  software  sys¬ 
tem  testing  procedures  using 
expertise  in  Progress  4GL, 
Progress  7.3,  C  and  UNIX. 
Requirements:  Bachelor's  De¬ 
gree  in  Computer  Science  or 
related  field  and  one  year 
experience  as  a  software  engi¬ 
neer,  knowledge  of  Progress 
4GL,  Progress  7.3,  C  and 
UNIX.  Salary:  $57, 000/year. 
Working  Conditions:  8:00  A.M. 
to  5:00  P.M.,  40  hours/week, 
involves  extensive  travel  and 
frequent  relocation.  Apply:  Mr. 
Terry  Kinney,  Armstrong 
County  Job  Center,  1270  N. 
Water  Street,  PO  Box  759, 
Kittanning,  PA  16204,  Job  No. 
8042494. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
Software  engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  applica¬ 
tions;  analyze  software  require¬ 
ments  to  determine  feasibility 
of  design;  direct  software  sys¬ 
tem  testing  procedures  using 
expertise  in  Developer  2000, 
Oracle,  Pro*C  and  ERWIN. 
Requirements:  Master's  De¬ 
gree  in  Computer  Science  or 
related  field  and  two  years 
experience  as  a  software  engi¬ 
neer,  knowledge  of  Developer 
2000,  Oracle,  Pro‘C  and 
ERWIN.  Salary:  $65, 000/year. 
Working  Conditions:  8:00  A  M. 
to  5:00  P.M.,  40  hours/week, 
involves  extensive  travel  and 
frequent  relocation.  Apply:  Mr. 
Clement  Pizzutelli,  Connells¬ 
ville  Job  Center,  1051  Morrell 
Ave.,  PO  Box  868,  Connells¬ 
ville,  PA  15425,  Job  No. 
5021142. 


Software  Engineer  [4  openings] 
(Dallas,  TX)  Design  &  dev  rela¬ 
tional  database  software  sys¬ 
tems  (RDMS).  Gather;  study  & 
review  systems  software  needs; 
write  detailed  plan  of  technolog¬ 
ical  reqs;  convert  reqs  into  soft¬ 
ware;  test  &  debug  software. 
Also  involved  in  proposal  devel¬ 
opment;  analysis  of  systems 
problems  &  proposal  of  solution 
for  corrective  action.  Work  per¬ 
formed  in  SAP/ABAP  tech  envi¬ 
ronment  using  object  oriented 
techn,  C  &  Visual  Basic.  Reqd: 
MS  in  Comp  Sci,  Engr  or  Math 
with  1  yr  exp  in  the  job  offered  or 
2  yrs  exp  as  a  Programmer/ 
Analyst.  1  yr  of  related  exp  must 
be  in  SAP  or  RDMS  technical 
environment  using  object  orient¬ 
ed  tech,  C,  Visual  Basic.  40 
hrs/wk  (9am-5pm)  $63,930/yr. 
Apply  at  the  Texas  Workforce 
Commission,  Dallas  TX,  or  send 
resume  to  the  Texas  Workforce 
Commission,  11 17  Trinity,  Room 
424T,  Austin,  TX  78701,  J.O.# 
TX0611530.  Ad  paid  by  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
Software  engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  applica¬ 
tions;  analyze  software  require¬ 
ments  to  determine  feasibility 
of  design;  direct  software  sys¬ 
tem  testing  procedures  using 
expertise  in  Erwin,  Delphi  2.0, 
Window  SDK  and  Interbase. 
Requirements:  Bachelor's  De¬ 
gree  in  Computer  Science  or 
related  field  and  one  year 
experience  as  a  software  engi¬ 
neer,  knowledge  of  Erwin, 
Delphi  2.0,  Window  SDK  and 
Interbase.  Salary:  $57,000/ 
year.  Working  Conditions:  8:00 
A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.,  40  hours/ 
week,  involves  extensive  travel 
and  frequent  relocation.  Apply: 
Mr.  Richard  Introcaso,  Beaver 
County  Job  Center,  120  Mer¬ 
chant  Street,  Ambridge,  PA 
15003,  Job  No.  9088596. 


Systems  Analyst  -  (client 
sites  in  metro  Boston,  MA 
area).  Perform  systems  anal¬ 
yses;  define  data  manage¬ 
ment  standards  &  concepts; 
undertake  data  modeling; 
coordinate  projects;  write 
SQL  database  programs  for 
SQL  server;  use  ADABAS, 
NATURAL.  Bachs/Comp.  Sci. 
or  Engg  or  Math.  2yrs/exp.  in 
job  offered.  Will  acc.  add’l 
2yrs/exp.  as  Programmer/ 
Analyst  in  lieu  of  Bachs  deg. 
40hrs/wk  (9-6;  M-F)  $57,000/ 
yr.  Send  resume  in  dupl  to: 
Case  #80368,  PO  Box 
#8968,  Boston,  MA  02114. 


sap  (sap)  n.  1.  The  liquid  that 
circulates  through  plant, 
carrying  food  substances.  2. 
Vigor:  energy.  3.  Slang.  A 
gullible  person;  dupe. 


SAP  has  been  re-defined! 

Call  us  for  info  on  positions  worldwide  in  all  phases  of  SAP.  Let 
US  help  YOU  help  our  clients  in  their  re-engineering  efforts.  We 
need  high  calibre  talent  in  all  modules,  functional  and  technical 
and  BASIS.  Long  and  short-term  assignments. 

• 

1975  N.  Park  Place,  Suite  100  •  Atlanta,  GA  30339 
800-599-9550  •  770-955-1714 
FAX:  770-937-0423  •  800-457-9776 
E-mail  :slc@ga.  structuredlogic.com 
EOE  •  MEMBER  NACCB 

an  blntelliMark  company 

IT  BUSINESS  SOLUTIONS 


Sr.  ADABAS  Database  Admini¬ 
strator  (Colorado  Springs)  -  de¬ 
sign,  maintain  &  coord.  ADA¬ 
BAS  databases  using  expertise 
in  ADABAS  databases,  NATUR¬ 
AL  program,  ADABAS  database 
design,  perform  mgmt.  using 
APAS  (ADABAS  Perform 
Analys.  Syst.)  &  SAS  to  analyze 
Direct  Calls,  syst.  devel.  &  func¬ 
tionality.  Eval.  applic.  &  busin. 
reqs.  &  transl.  into  applic.  data¬ 
base  infrastructure  &  code 
necess.  chgs.  using  Assembler. 
Design  &  devel.  ADABAS  data¬ 
base  perform  &  capac.  info 
warehouses,  interp.  results  to 
plan  &  modify  database  progs  to 
increase  processing  perform. 
Prov.  tech  guid.  to  applic.  devel. 
orgs  &  tech  serves  personnel. 
Eval.  new  technols  &  liaise 
w/vendors.  40  hrs/wk.;  9-5; 
$73,175/yr.  Reqs  7  yrs'  exp.  in 
job  offered  or  as  Database 
Admin,  or  relat.  database  occup. 
conducting  ADABAS  database 
design  &  perform  mgmt.  using 
APAS  &  ADABAS  Direct  Calls. 
&  incl.  programming  in  Assem¬ 
bler  &  SAS.  Apply  by  resume 
only.  Send  resumes  to  Colorado 
Department  of  Labor  &  Employ¬ 
ment.  Employment  Programs, 
ATTN:  Jim  Shimada,  Two  Park 
Central,  Suite  400,  1515 

Arapahoe  Street,  Denver,  CO 
80202-2117,  &  refer  to  order 
#CO4591022. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
Multiple  openings  for  software 
engineers  to  design,  develop 
and  test  computer  programs 
for  business  applications;  ana¬ 
lyze  software  requirements  to 
determine  feasibility  of  design; 
direct  software  system  testing 
procedures  using  expertise  in 
DB2,  CICS,  VS  COBOL  II  and 
Expeditor.  Requirements:  Bach¬ 
elor's  Degree  in  Computer 
Science  or  related  field  and 
one  year  experience  as  a  soft¬ 
ware  engineer,  knowledge  of 
DB2,  CICS,  VS  COBOL  II  and 
Expeditor.  Salary:  $57,000/ 
year.  Working  Conditions:  8:00 
A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.,  40  hours/ 
week,  involves  extensive  travel 
and  frequent  relocation.  Apply: 
Mr.  Tom  Dembosky,  Indiana 
Job  Center,  350  N.  Fourth 
Street,  Indiana,  PA  15701,  Job 
No.  5021144. 


CONTRACT  POSITIONS 
UP  TO  $11 0.00/HR 

CA,  MD,  TX,  TN,  MS,  OK.  OR 
H-1B  CANDIDATES  WELCOME 

•  PEOPLESOFT 

•  SAP/ABAP4 

•  ADABAS/NATURAL  II 

•  ORACLE  DEVELOPERS 

•  POWER  BUILDER 

•  POWER  HOUSE  DEC/VAX 

•  JD  EDWARDS/ONE  WORLD 
•UNIFACE  V6/V7 

•  IDMS/CICS 

•  CICS/CSP/IMS/DB2 

•  INGRES  6.4/ABF  /OPEN 
INGRES 

JPS  INC 
Toll  Free: 

PH:  800-633-0391 
FX:  800-963-3039 
Email:  JPS2281@AOLCOM 


'COMSYS 


□! 

Information  technology  services 

COMSYS  is  a  leader  in  the  national  IT  mar¬ 
ket  with  over  4,000  consultants  nationwide. 
Our  strong  ethics  have  led  the  Portland  branch 
to  1 1  years  of  strong  local  market  leadership  & 
local  success  measured  in  double  digits. 

COMSYS  has  various  openings  in  Portland 
for  consultants  with  4  years  of  experience. 

COMSYS  offers  a  competitive  compensation 
&  benefits  package.  For  immediate  consid- 1 
eration,  mail,  fax  or  e-mail  your  resume  to:  | 

COMSYS  Information  Technology  Services 

10220  SW  Greenburg  Road,  Suite  301, 

Dept  C,  Portland,  OR  97223 

Fax:  (503)  293-3898 

Tel:  (503)  293-2499 

Toll  free:  (888)  882-8326 

E-mail:  jpatterson@comsyspordand.com 
Web:  http://www.c0msy5inc.com 


•Lawson  HR 
•DB2/CICS 
•IMS  DB/DC 
•Smalltalk 

•  SQL  Server,  DBA/C++ 
•Visual  Basic,  IIS 


Business 

Alliance 

Programme' 


•Sr.  Management 
Consultants 
•Sr.  Mainframe 
Testers 

•Technical  Training 
Instructors 

F.qnal  Opportunity  tniploycr 


Electronics  Design  Engineer 
(VLSI)  to  work  in  a  low  power 
microprocessor  design  group 
interfacing  with  micro  architec¬ 
ture  and  verification  teams  on 
projects.  Responsible  for  design 
and  development  of  a  low  power 
circuit  microprocessor.  Duties 
will  include  working  with 
schematic  capture,  circuit  simu¬ 
lations,  and  final  layout  verifica¬ 
tion  back  side  bus  (pad  driver) 
design,  VLSI  Circuit  Design  and 
Computer  Architecture.  Require¬ 
ments  are  a  Master's  in  EE  or 
equivalent  plus  6  months  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  job  offered  or  6 
months  experience  as  a  Design 
Engineer.  Location  of  position: 
Palo  Alto,  CA.  40  hr.  work  week: 
8:15  am  to  5:00  pm  M-F.  Salary: 
$61,526.40  per  yr.  If  you  are 
interested  in  and  qualified  for  the 
above  position,  please  send  this 
ad  with  your  resume  or  letter  of 
qualifications  to  Job#70820017, 
P.O.  Box  269065,  Sacramento, 
CA  95826-9065. 


Consultant.  Design,  develop, 
implement  and  test  software 
applications  for  management 
information  systems.  Tools: 
COBOL;  COBOL  II;  CICS;  DB2; 
VSAM;  JCL.  B.S  in  Computer 
Science  or  Computer  Engin¬ 
eering  +  2  yrs  exp  in  job  offered 
or  as  Programmer/Analyst 
required.  Previous  exp  must 
include:  COBOL;  CICS;  DB2; 
VSAM;  JCL.  40  hrs/wk.  9am- 
5pm.  $51,000/yr.  Submit  resu¬ 
mes  to  the  following  address: 
FDLES  Bureau  of  Operations, 
1320  Executive  Cntr.  Dr.,  Ste. 
110,  Tallahassee,  FL  32399, 
RE:  Job  order  number  FL- 
1859127. 


Software  engineer  with  18 
months  of  experience  as  a  s/w 
engineer  or  computer  profes¬ 
sional,  who  will  develop  s/w 
systems,  applying  computer 
science,  engineering,  and  math¬ 
ematical  analysis,  requiring 
supervision  of  other  computer 
professionals,  with  18  months 
of  experience  using  SAP. 
Analyzes  s/w  reqs.  and  per¬ 
forms  testing  and  user  training 
after  development.  Extensive 
travel  and  frequent  relocation. 
Bachelor's  degree  In  one  of 
several  limited  fields:  engineer¬ 
ing,  mathematics,  computer 
science  or  physics.  $200,000/ 
yr.  40  hours/wk.,  9:00  am  -  5:00 
pm.  Send  resumes,  listing  job 
order  number  6020788,  to: 
Mr.  Stan  Majesky,  Manager, 
Greene  County  Job  Center, 
653  East  High  Street,  Waynes- 
burg,  PA  15370. 


SAP  •  BAAN-  ORACLE 
CONSULTANTS 

S40.000  TO  S400,000 
LOCATIONS  NATIONWIDE 
Retained  Search  For 
International  Consulting  Co. 
With  Offices  Located 
Nationwide  &  Worldwide 
Live  Near  Any  Major  City. 
Travel  Varies  10%  -  90% 
SAP.  BAAN  or  Oracle 
Experience  is  Required. 
Confidentiality  is  Assured. 
Send  Confidential  Resume: 
ALLIED  SEARCH,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  472410 
San  Francisco.  CA  94147  ■.) 
Attn.:  Don  May.  Director  . 
Private  Fax:  1-41 5-92 1-530<C. 
Email;  alliedsrch@aol.com  % 
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THE  MEASURE 
of  YOUR  WORTH 

How  do  you  determine  what  consulting  rates 
you  can  command  in  today’s  market? 

Consider  the  advice  of  these  consulting  veterans 


CONTRACTING 

AND 

CONSULTING 


Savvy  IS  consultants  have  three  basic  methods  for  keeping  up  with  rate  trends: 
•  Web  sites  •  Word  of  mouth  •  Basic  instinct 
We  spoke  to  three  consultants  for  an  inside  view  of  how  they  dicker  with 
clients  and  get  the  rates  that  keep  them  in  the  money  By  Leslie  Goff 


MICHAEL  GALLAGHER,  32 
Consulting  since  1992 

Managing  partner  at  MGM  Technology  Solu¬ 
tions  in  Chicago 

EXPERTISE:  Systems  and  network  administra¬ 
tion,  programming,  network  security,  database 
architecture,  administration  and  project  man¬ 
agement,  Unix,  Windows  NT,  Oracle,  Sybase 
and  Informix 

CURRENT  ASSIGNMENT:  jack-of-all-trades  in 
an  HP-UX  and  Solaris  Unix  environment  at 
CNA  Insurance  Cos.  in  Chicago;  a  six-month 
contract,  june  to  December 

CW:  How  do  you  decide  what  rate  to  charge  for 
a  project? 

GALLAGHER:  I  have  a  mean  rate  of  $85  an 
hour  that  I  based  on  my  years  of  experience 
and  the  depth  and  breadth  of  knowledge  I  pro¬ 
vide.  Then  that  can  vary  based  on  three  factors: 
the  skills  and  years  of  experience  they’re  look¬ 
ing  for,  the  duration  of  the  project  and  the 
location. 

CW:  What  other  factors  do  you  consider  in 
determining  the  rate  for  a  job? 

GALLAGHER:  The  environment  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  about  15%  to  20%  of  the  equation. 

Also,  if  you  go  through  a  brokerage  firm, 
you  have  to  know  what  they  are  getting  be¬ 
cause  they  will  take  as  much  off  the  top  as  they 
can.  They  should  get  32%  —  that’s  the  average 
margin  now.  But  if  you  don’t  know  what  they 
are  charging  the  client,  they  may  take  more.  So 
you  have  to  know  the  market,  what  clients  in 
your  area  pay  and  the  supply  and  demand. 

CW:  What  other  perks  do  you  try  to  negotiate? 

GALLAGHER:  I  want  to  be  a  1099  and  not  a 
W2,  so  you  have  to  be  careful  or  you  risk  los¬ 
ing  your  tax  deductions.  As  a  1099,  you  have 
to  follow  the  tax  rules  carefully.  If  you  get 
fringe  benefits,  like  training,  it  indicates  that 
you’re  an  employee. 

KALLOL  HALDER,  30 

Consulting  since  1995 

Joined  Dallas-based  Oracle  Consulting  in 

September 


EXPERTISE:  Object-oriented  software  develop¬ 
ment 

LAST  INDEPENDENT  ASSIGNMENT:  Devel¬ 
oping  middleware  in  C,  C++  and  Java  for  Capi¬ 
tal  One  Financial  Corp.  in  Falls  Church,  Va. 

CW:  How  do  you  judge  supply  and  demand  for 
your  skills? 

HALDER:  I  base  it  on  what  clients  are  look¬ 
ing  for.  If  I  have  five  different  clients  interested 
in  me  as  opposed  to  one,  that  gives  me  an  idea 
and  gives  me  more  leverage  to  negotiate  for 
more  money.  I  keep  up  with  what  is  going  on 
in  the  industry  —  what  skill  sets  are  becoming 
obsolete  or  what  technologies  are  making 
more  inroads  into  business. 

CW:  Besides  rate  trends  and  supply  and 
demand,  what  else  do  you  consider  in  determin¬ 
ing  your  rate? 

HALDER:  How  I  compare  to  an  average  per¬ 
son.  If  the  top  rate  is  $70  an  hour,  and  the  av¬ 
erage  is  $50,  then  I  go  for  $70.  I  know  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  level  I  give  to  my  customers,  and  if 
I’m  making  them  very  happy,  then  I  deserve 
remuneration  accordingly. 

I  don’t  have  a  fixed  rate  because  if  a  job  re¬ 
quires  a  skill  set  I  already  have,  my  rate  will  be 
higher  compared  to  jobs  that  might  give  me 
the  opportunity  to  learn  new  things.  It  also 
varies  with  the  locale. 

CW:  Why  are  you  taking  a  salaried  job  after 
three  years  as  a  consultant? 

HALDER:  I  ’ve  reached  a  saturation  point 
with  my  current  skills,  and  this  is  a  great  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  Oracle.  I’ll  still  be  consult¬ 
ing,  but  I’ll  get  to  work  with  a  broader  range 
of  customers.  I  hope  to  pick  up  new  skill  sets 
so  that  a  year  from  now.  I’ll  be  able  to  charge 
even  higher  rates.  It’s  an  investment  in  myself. 

GREG  MESSER,  53 
Consulting  since  1992 

Owner,  Gregory  Messer  &  Associates,  Inc.  in 
Oakland,  Calif. 

EXPERTISE:  Network  systems  analysis  and 
optimization 

NEXT  ASSIGNMENT:  Currently  negotiating 


with  a  large  West  Coast  bank  to  do  network 
performance  management  and  tuning  for  a 
large  distributed  system 

CW:  How  much  does  supply  and  demand  for 
your  skill  set  figure  into  the  rates  you  charge? 

MESSER:  What  I  do  is  fairly  unique.  You 
don’t  find  an  army  of  people  who  do  it.  So  a 
lot  of  the  jobs  I  get  are  by  word  of  mouth.  I 
very  rarely  lose  business  because  of  my  rates. 
And  I  can  write  my  own  rate  because  there’s 
no  comparison  in  the  market. 

CW:  What  other  perks  do  you  negotiate? 

MESSER:  I  get  the  client  to  pay  for  my  ex¬ 
penses.  If  I  have  to  travel,  I  require  that  they 
pay  for  first  class,  and  if  they  do,  I  don’t  charge 
them  for  my  travel  time.  In  coach,  I  can’t  be 
productive.  I  negotiate  expenses  on  a  per- 
receipt  basis  —  car  mileage,  lodging,  air  fare, 
food  if  it’s  overnight.  If  I  have  to  buy  equip¬ 
ment  or  software  to  do  a  job,  I  negotiate  that 
as  well. 

CW:  How  often  do  you  have  to  compromise  to 
get  a  job? 

MESSER:  All  the  time.  It’s  not  just  about 
number  of  hours,  it’s  also  about  defining  de¬ 
liverables,  and  there’s  a  strategy  behind  that. 
So  I  compromise  90%  to  95%  of  the  time,  but 
it’s  on  the  particulars,  not  on  the  overall  dollar 
value. 

If  you’re  just  focused  on  rates,  you’re  being 
kind  of  myopic. 

CW:  What’s  the  strategy  behind  defining 
deliverables? 

MESSER:  You  go  through  a  series  of  presen¬ 
tations,  and  each  one  will  cause  the  proposal 
to  change  somewhat.  A  client  will  have  a  spe¬ 
cific  thing  that  they’re  asking  for.  But  in  the 
conversations,  you  will  get  some  insight  into 
their  business  and  can  identify  additional  ser¬ 
vices  that  you  can  sell  them  at  the  same  time. 
So  when  the  final  proposal  comes  down,  it 
usually  has  both  their  ideas  and  your  additions 
in  it.  □ 


Goff  is  a  freelance  writer  in  New  York. 
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Corporate  Technical 
Recruiting  Conference! 


Monday,  October  19,  1998 

Los  Angeles  Marriott  Downtown,  Los  Angeles,  California 

On  October  19,  1998,  you  have  a  special  opportunity  to  update  your  recruiting  skills  and 
network  with  recruiters  in  your  area  at  the  second  annual  Southern  California  Corporate  Technical  Recruiting 
Conference,  held  at  the  Los  Angeles  Marriott  Downtown,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


A  Full  Schedule  of 
Contemporary  Topics 

7:45am  Continental  Breakfast  & 
Conference  Registration 

8:30am  Building  an  Internet  Recruitment 
Strategy 

Tracey  Claybrooke, 

Claybrooke  &  Associates 

10:00am  Sponsor  Showcase/Coffee  Break 

10:30am  Strategic  Staffing  in  a  Competitive 
Environment 

Carlos  Echalar,  Litton  PRC 

12:00pm  Luncheon  Keynote: 

Joe  Maglitta, 

Industry  Editor,  Computerworld 

1:30pm  Town  Hall  Forum 

Moderator  Fred  Rodriguez, 

Mexican  American  Opportunities  Foundation 

2:30pm  Sponsor  Showcase/Coffee  Break 

3:00pm  High  Tech/High  Touch: 

Creating  the  Recruiting  Office 
of  the  Future 

Sue  Keever, 

The  Keever  Group 

4:30pm  Program  ends 


Selected  Sessions  Include: 

Luncheon/Keynote  Address 

Joe  Maglitta ,  Industry  Editor \  Computerworld 

Joe  Maglitta,  one  of  the  industry’s  leading  watchers  of  the  Information 
Systems  profession,  will  give  you  an  up-to-the-minute  view  in  this 
very  special  keynote  address. 

Building  an  Internet 
Recruitment  Strategy 

Tracey  Claybrooke, 

President,  Claybrooke  &  Associates,  Inc. 

As  mass  advertising  reaches  a  consumer  by  television,  radio,  bill¬ 
boards,  print  media  in  various  locations  and  venues  -  this  same  mar¬ 
keting/prospecting  effort  can  take  place  on  the  internet  to  maximize 
your  recruitment  efforts.  Learn  about  this  and  more  in  this  session. 


Strategic  Staffing  in  a 
Competitive  Environment 

Carlos  Echalar, 

Vice  President  of  Staffing,  Litton  PRC 

The  program  will  address  today's  staffing  issues  from  a  proactive  vs. 
reactive  business  approach.  The  program  will  also  demonstrate  a  sys¬ 
tematic  5  step  approach  to  a  Rill  life-cycle  staffing  process  and  imple¬ 
mentation  across  the  business.  Each  step  contains  components  and 
issues  that  need  to  be  considered  in  developing  and  initializing  a 
strategic  plan  of  identifying  and  attracting  today’s  top  talent  in  an 
effective  and  cost  efficient  manner. 

Town  Hall  Forum 

Fred  Rodriguez,  Vice  President  of  Operations 
Mexican  American  Opportunities  Foundation 

In  this  session,  you’ll  not  only  be  able  to  propose  your  specific  ques¬ 
tions  for  open  discussion,  you’ll  learn  of  real  world  issues  and  solu¬ 
tions  from  your  peers.  You  won’t  want  to  miss  this  rare  opportunity  as 
Fred  Rodriguez,  an  expert  in  the  HR  field,  leads  us  through  this  mod¬ 
ern  discussion  of  your  recruiting  topics. 


Registration  fee  includes  continental  breakfast,  lunch  and  the  complete  Conference  Resource  Guide. 

This  conference  program  is  developed  exclusively  for  corporate  human  resource  professionals  who  recruit  directly  for  their  hiring  organizations.  Vendors  of  select¬ 
ed,  targeted  products  and  services  may  participate  through  sponsorships  and/or  exhibits. 


mesa 

You’ve  worked  hard  to  build  your 
skills.  Now  you're  ready  to  put 
them  to  work.  We  have  something 
to  offer  you. 

Were  TCSI,  a  rapidly  growing 
developer  of  leading  software 
products  for  the  global  telecom 
market. 

As  a  pioneer  in  object-oriented 
technology,  powerhouses  like  NTT. 
Lucent  Technology,  and  Motorola 
rely  on  TCSI’s  technology. 

TCSI  serves  customers  from 
offices  in  San  Jose,  Alameda,  and 
throughout  the  world.  We  have 
employment  opportunities  at  all 
levels  for  software  technical  pro¬ 
fessionals;  fluency  in  Japanese  is 
a  plus.  If  you  have  object-oriented 
programming  or  telecom  applica¬ 
tion  experience  in: 
•Object-Oriented  Software 
(CORBA.  ORBIX,  C++.  OOD) 
•Telecom  Standards  &  Protocols 
(TMN,  Q3,  CMIP) 

•Telecom  Application  Software 
(NMS,  EMS). 

The  following  positions  are  avail 
able  to  you: 

•Program/Project  Managers 
•Architects 
•Software  Engineers 
•Software  Quality  Assurance 
Engineers. 

We  have  immediate  opportunities 
in  the  US,  UK,  and  Japan. 

If  you  are  enthusiastic  and  self 
motivated,  connect  with  TCSI. 
Please  fax  or  e-mail  your  text  for- 
mat  resume  direct  to 
rirads@tcsi.com. 

TCSI  Corporation 
150  Almaden  Blvd.  #900 
San  Jose,  CA  951 13-2207 
Fax:  408-975-2535 
Email:  rirads@tcsi.com 
_  www.tcsi.com 


Software  engineer  with  18 
months  of  experience  as  a  s/w 
engineer  or  computer  profes¬ 
sional,  who  will  develop  s/w 
systems,  applying  computer 
science,  engineering,  and  math¬ 
ematical  analysis,  requiring 
supervision  of  other  computer 
professionals,  with  18  months 
of  experience  using  Power- 
builder  and  Sybase.  Analyzes 
s/w  reqs.  and  performs  testing 
and  user  training  after  develop¬ 
ment.  Extensive  travel  and  fre¬ 
quent  relocation.  Master's 
degree  in  one  of  several  limited 
fields:  engineering,  mathemat¬ 
ics,  computer  science  or  phy¬ 
sics.  $65,000/yr.  40  hours/wk„ 
9:00  am  -  5:00  pm.  Send 
resumes,  listing  job  order  num¬ 
ber  6020791,  to:  Mr.  Tom 
Dembosky,  Manager,  Indiana 
Job  Center,  350  N.  Fourth 
Street,  Indiana,  PA  15701. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
Software  engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  applica¬ 
tions;  analyze  software  require¬ 
ments  to  determine  feasibility 
of  design;  direct  software  sys¬ 
tem  testing  procedures  using 
expertise  in  DB2,  CICS,  VS 
COBOL  II  and  Expeditor.  Re¬ 
quirements:  Master’s  Degree  in 
Computer  Science  or  related 
field  and  two  years  experience 
as  a  software  engineer,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  DB2,  CICS,  VS 
COBOL  II  and  Expeditor.  Sal¬ 
ary:  $57, 000/year.  Working 
Conditions:  8:00  A.M.  to  5:00 
P.M.,  40  hours/week,  involves 
extensive  travel  and  frequent 
relocation.  Apply:  Ms.  Char¬ 
lene  Cogley,  Beaver  Falls  Job 
Center,  2103  Ninth  Ave., 
Beaver  Falls,  PA  15010,  Job 
No.  6021236. 
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For  m  >re  information,  call  the  conference  hotline: 

1  -800-488-9204 


(www.computerworld.com)  October  12,  1998  Computerworld 


REGIONAL  SCOPE 


Atlanta,  Savannah,  Columbus 


ORGIA 


on 


my  mind 

Forgive  the  pun,  but  IT  opportunities 
here  really  are  just  peachy 
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By  Jill  Vitiello 


given  the  choice  between  At¬ 
lanta  and  Savannah,  shrewd  Scar¬ 
lett  O’Hara  picked  Atlanta.  Most 
information  technology  profes¬ 
sionals  apparently  make  the  same 
decision.  Atlanta  is  where  the  ac¬ 
tion  is.  Though  there  are  fine  IT 
opportunities  in  other  Georgia 
cities  such  as  Savannah  and 


Surfin'  Georgia 

For  an  inside  guide  to  life  and  work  in 
Georgia,  surf  the  state’s  many  Web  sites: 

Metro  Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce 
News  about  Atlanta 
www.metroathntachamber.com 

Savannah  Convention  &  Visitors  Bureau 
Information  on  attractions  and  lodging 
www.savcvb.com 

Savannah  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
The  business  side  of  Savannah 
www.savga.com/business/Chamber/ 
chamber.htm 

Georgia  Chamber  of  Commerce 
State  business  information 
www.gachamber.org 

Georgia  in  the  Web 

Business  and  advertising;  great  maps 

www.gausa.com 

Georgia  on  my  Mind  Online 

Sites,  history,  information  and  maps 

http://gomm.com 

Official  Web  site  for  the  state  of  Georgia 
Information  on  government,  education, 
employment,  training,  business  and 
economic  development 
www.state.ga.us 


Columbus,  Atlanta,  the  state  capi¬ 
tal  and  commerce  center,  offers 
the  largest  and  most  varied  job 
market  for  Georgians.  Here’s  a 
look  at  what  you  can  expect. 

ATLANTA:  SOUTHEASTERN 
IT  CONSULTING  HUB 

“Atlanta  is  an  entirely  different 
marketplace  from  Savannah  and 
Columbus,”  says  Michael  S.  Salet, 
senior  partner  at  the  Atlanta  office 
of  Romac/ Source  Services,  an  IT 
placement  firm. 

“Atlanta  is  the  Southeastern  hub 
for  consulting  services  firms,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Big  Six,  vendors  and 
boutique  firms,”  Salet  says.  “All 
these  companies  are  vying  for  spe¬ 
cific  skill  sets  that  are  important  to 
consulting:  project  managers  with 
hands-on  experience  in  Windows 
NT,  Lotus  Notes,  [enterprise  re¬ 
source  planning],  SAP  and  other 
application  software  solutions  that 
they  provide  to  users.” 

Another  skill  set  in  high  de¬ 
mand  all  over  Georgia  is  AS/400 
programming.  “That’s  what  we 
call  liquid  gold  on  the  street,”  says 
Salet,  who  estimates  that  an 
AS/400  programmer  willing  to 
move  to  a  new  employer  can  bar¬ 
gain  for  a  salary  between  $50,000 
and  $80,000.  Atlanta  salaries  are 
higher  than  those  in  other  cities  in 
the  state,  Salet  and  other  recruiters 
say.  IT  consultants  at  the  service 
companies  command  upward  of 
$100,000  per  year,  not  including 
bonuses.  Because  they  travel  ex¬ 
tensively,  Atlanta-based  consul¬ 
tants  earn  salaries  equivalent  to 
those  paid  in  areas  of  the  country 
where  the  cost  of  living  is  higher. 

For  IT  pros  seeking  permanent 
jobs  in  Atlanta,  the  most  valued 
soft  skill  is  a  team-oriented  atti¬ 
tude,  Salet  says.  It  isn’t  uncom¬ 


mon  for  companies  to  invest  be¬ 
tween  $10,000  and  $30,000  on 
training  new  hires,  he  says,  but  in 
return  they  expect  commitment 
and  teamwork.  Atlanta  companies 
are  snapping  up  independent  con¬ 
tractors,  too,  and  putting  them  to 
work  on  year  2000  projects. 

SAVANNAH:  MIDNIGHT 
IN  THE  GARDEN  OF 
MAINFRAMES  AND  MODEMS 

Gulfstream  Aerospace,  Inc.  in  Sa¬ 
vannah  recruits  nationwide  to  fill 
IT  positions  in  its  innovative  and 
growing  department,  according  to 
Cheri  Roach,  vice  president  of  IT. 
Right  now,  the  world’s  leading 
manufacturer  of  corporate  jets  is 
searching  for  candidates  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  desktop  support  and 
Windows  NT  as  well  as  a  help 
desk  analyst,  programmers  and 
computer-aided  design  and  manu¬ 
facturing  systems  analysts  on  the 
Unix  platform. 

Candidates  with  any  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  Microsoft  Corp.  certifications 
are  welcomed,  too.  “We  offer  com¬ 
petitive  salaries,  an  excellent  ben¬ 
efits  package,  interesting  projects 
and  a  sexy  product,”  Roach  says. 

IT  professionals  accept  positions 
in  Savannah  not  only  for  the  op¬ 
portunity,  but  also  for  the  lifestyle 
the  city  offers,  residents  and  re¬ 
cruiters  say.  The  semitropical  cli¬ 
mate  and  proximity  to  the  ocean 
appeal  to  those  who  enjoy  year- 
round  boating,  golf  and  tennis. 
The  symphony,  art  museum,  col¬ 
lege  and  other  artistic  and  historic 
offerings  appeal  to  culture  buffs. 

COLUMBUS:  SLEEPY 
SOUTHERN  HOSPITALITY 

“A  sleepy  Southern  town  with  a  lot 
of  charm,”  according  to  Salet, 
Columbus  nevertheless  attracts  IT 


professionals  from  the  nearby  mil¬ 
itary  base  and  those  who  want  to 
enjoy  a  fine  quality  of  life  without 
commuting  in  Atlanta’s  traffic. 

“Columbus  is  a  small  commu¬ 
nity  environment,”  says  David  R. 
Still,  president  of  ProSelect  Re¬ 
sources,  Inc.  in  Marietta.  “I  went 
to  school  in  Columbus,  married  a 
Columbus  girl  and  joined  the  mil- 


LOCAL  UNEMPLOYMENT 


Area  Unemployment  rate 

U.S.  4.5% 

State  of  Georgia  4.4% 

Atlanta  3.7% 

Savannah  4.5% 

Columbus  5.1% 

Source:  Computerworld" s  1998  Annual  Salary  Survey,  published  Sept.  7 

itary  there.”  Yet  as  much  as  he 
likes  the  town,  he  chose  to  live 
and  build  his  business  in  an  At¬ 
lanta  suburb,  which  offers  a  simi¬ 
lar  quality  of  life  with  greater  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunities. 

Still  says  companies  in  Colum¬ 
bus  end  up  bringing  in  contrac¬ 
tors.  A  lot  of  them  are  seeking  the 
AS/400  skills  that  other  Georgia- 
based  companies  want.  “Top  IT 
jobs  are  being  recruited  for  in  all 
three  cities,”  Salet  says,  “but  there 
are  different  requirements  in 
Savannah  and  Columbus.  Those 
are  smaller  marketplaces  with 
prominent  user  companies.  The 
highest  demand  in  those  cities  is 
for  people  with  AS/400  [program¬ 
ming  skills],  Cobol  programmers 
and  legacy  systems  developers.”  □ 


Vitiello  is  a  Jreelance  writer  in  East 
Brunswick ,  N.J. 


ATLANTA,  SAVANNAH,  COLUMBUS  CAREERS 


www.ineedahightechjob.com 


www.dice.com 


High  tech  jobs  online 


Real  Jobs.  Real  Fast.  DICE:  515-280-1 144 


T  Professionals 


Is  this  your  company’s 
idea  of  cutting  edge? 

If  so,  call  MATRIX  and  we'll  place  you  In  a  high-paying  position 

with  access  to  the  latest  technology  and  training.  As  the  premier 
IT  placement  and  staffing  firm  in  Atlanta,  Dallas,  and  Phoenix,  our 
free  career  services  can  help  you  find  the  job  that's  right  for  you  — 
whether  you're  aprogrammer,  system  analyst,  database  administrator, 
network  engineer,  or  even  a  CIO.  So  if  you're  tired  of  the  same  old 
games,  let  MATRIX  place  you  in  a  contract  or  permanent  position 
that  tests  your  technical  skills. ..not  your  patience. 

/MATRIX. 

Advancing  Technology  Through  People  m 

Atlanta  770-677-2400  •  Dallas  972-778-1800  •  Phoenix  602-248-0400 


www.MatrixResources.com 


ORACLE  INFORMIX  SYBASE  PROGRESS  UNIX  HP-UX  SUN  MS-SQL  POWER- 


Boundaries. 

For  Computer  Professionals, 

The  Opportunities  Are  Limitless. 

We  are  looking  for  database,  development  and  systems  specialists  to  place 
on  assignment  throughout  the  United  States.  Applicants  must  be  prepared 
to  relocate  on  a  project  by  project  basis  an  average  of  every  3-6  months. 
Positions  include: 

■  Database  -  administrators,  modellers  and  architects 

■  Development  -  programmer/analyst  and  systems  analysts 

■  Systems  -  administrators  and  architects 
Salary  ranges  are  from  $42,500  to  $88,500. 

Positions  require  at  least  two  or  more  years  of  applicable  experience. 

Highly  technical  and  senior  positions  may  require  a  master's  degree  and/or 
additional  years  of  experience. 

Applicants  are  required  to  sign  an  eighteen  month  employment 
agreement  and  must  have  proof  of  legal  authorization  to  work  permanently 
in  the  United  States. 

Please  send  your  resume  to  Elaine  Fowler  at  the  address  below. 


Elaine  Fowler 
Computer  Consulting 
Services  Corporation 
200  Ashford  Center  North,  Suite  200 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30338  USA 

Computer  Consulting  Services  Corporation 


Telephone:  (770)  393-8646 
Facsimile:  (770)  393-0706 
E-mail:  careers@ccsc.com 


No  Boundaries. 
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Still  Working  On  Y2K  Projects? 

Want  to  go  beyond  the  next 
millennium  and  work  with  cutting  edge 
MAINFRAME  INTERNET 
TECHNOLOGIES ? 

A  bright  future  beyond  the  year  2000 
awaits  you  now  in  sunny  Atlanta! 

At  GT  Software  we've  got  the  latest  in  mainframe  Internet 
technologies,  and  are  looking  for  those  hip  technologists 
who  have  a  desire  to  go  beyond  the  next  millennium. 

We  are  currently  hiring  for:  * 

Senior  Software  Developers  with  development 

experience  in  C,  C1CS,  MVS  and  JAVA 

CGI  Consultants  with  programming  and  training 

experience  in  COBOL,  C1CS,  CGI,  and  TCP/IP 

Visit  our  web  site  at  www.gtsoftware.com  and  forward  your 
resume  to  404-253-1314  code  CWATL 

1314  Spring  Street,  NW 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30309 
officemanager@gtsoftware.com 
SOFTWARE,  INC.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


2400  Pleasant  Hill  Rd. 
Suite  215 

Consultants  Duluth,  GA  30096,  USA. 

E-mail:usjobsSdciusa.com 
Incorporated  Fax:  770.232.9463 


Datamatics 


AS/400,  Cobol/400, 
RPG/400,  AS/SET, 
MAPICS,  BPCS, 
JDE,  JBA, 
Movex,  JAVA, 
HTML,  Oracle 
Financials, 
Oracle  and 
Progress,  Unix 
System 
Administration 

We  offer  very  attractive 
salaries,  benefits,  and 
relocation  assistance. 
Please  e-mail,  fax,  or  mail 
resumes  to  the  address  below. 


Datamatics  provides  the  opportunity  for  quality  soft¬ 
ware  professionals  to  be  part  of  exciting  high-tech 
projects  across  most  of  the  US.  Many  of  our  clients 
are  Fortune  500  Companies  including  AT&T,  IBM, 
Oracle  Consulting  Services,  MCI,  Unisys 
Corp.,  SYNON  Professional  Services, 
Inc.,  Walmart,  Packard  Bell,  etc. 
We  seek  individuals  at  all 
levels  with  experience  in: 
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Big  Ideas  Buildr 
Bright  Futures  ■ 

As  we  move  towards  a  new  century, 
Georgia-Pacific  is  dedicated  to  innovation  f 
and  expansion  in  the  global  marketplace.  / 

We  acknowledge  that  the  key  to  our  / 
future  success  is  our  people.  Through  them,  we’ve 
become  a  multi-billion  dollar  world  leader  in  the  forest 
products  industry.  Current  opportunities  include: 

ABAP/4  Developers  with  a  minimum  of  one  year 
professional  experience  on  similar  SAP  implementation. 

Configuration  Specialists  with  a  minimum  of  one 
year  solid  experience  in  testing  and  configuration 
in  either  SD,  MM,  or  PP  modules. 

Visual  Basic/SQL  Server  Developer  with  2  to  4  years 
experience  in  client/server  development  technologies 
in  VB,  SQL  Server,  Web  Page  development,  Visual 
Interdev,  and  HTML. 

WAN  Design  Engineer  with  a  minimum  of  5  years 
networking  experience  with  Cisco  Routers/ 
Switches,  Hubs,  Bay  networks  and  LAN/WAN 
Connectivity. 

AS/400  Programmer/Analyst  with  a  minimum  of 
2  years  experience  in  AS/400  with  RPG  and 
financial  applications. 

Mainframe  Systems  Analyst  with  a  minimum  of 
4  years  experience  in  COBOL  and  DB2  with 
Financial  applications. 

Sr.  EDI  Systems  Analyst  requires  5+  years  EDI 
experience  consulting  with  external  partners  and 
internal  business  units. 

QA  Lead  Tester  requires  experience  with 
automated  testing  tools  Autotester  or  Mercury 
Winrunner.  Responsible  for  maintaining  test 
databases,  developing  test  cases  and  test  scenarios 
on  multiple  platforms  to  include  SAP. 

Successful  candidates  will  enjoy  a  highly  competitive 
salary  and  benefits  package,  plus  the  opportunity  for 
personal  and  professional  growth.  Send  your 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to:  Georgia-Pacific 
Corporation,  Staffing  Dept.  Ad  Code  A-85,  PO 
Box  105605.  Atlanta.  GA  30348-5605. 


a 

Different 


|  re  You  Ready  For _ 

Company? 

Come  join  the  team  that  our  clients  and 
consultants  call  the  BEST  in  the  business! 
ESG  Consulting  is  an  award-winning 
provider  of  IT  Consulting  Services,  and  we 
have  Georgia  covered!  Our  Atlanta  office  is 
experiencing  explosive  growth!  To  find  out 
about  our  consulting  and  long-term  career 
opportunities  and  all  the  benefits  we  offer 
our  consultants,  give  us  a  call  NOW! 


•  Mainframe  SAS/TSO  with: 
1SPF/JCL  or  Cobol/CICS/DB2/MVS 
or  Testers  with  Cobol/CICS/DB2 

•  Client/Server  Testers:  Unix  or  NT 
-Manual  or  Automated  experience 

•  PeopleSoft  Functional  &  Technical 

•  Business  Analyst: 

Mainframe  &  Client/Server 

•  Oracle  DBA 

' - N 

Check  Out  Our  NEW  Website 
And  Learn  About  Our  FREE 
Consulting  Training  Program! 

www.esginc.com 


/^ESG.  , 

Consulting- 

Advancing  People 
in  Technology *m 


Email:  atlanta@esginc.com 
Give  us  a  call!  1-888-683-3370 
Fax:  1-800-779-2362 

5901-A  Peachtree  Dunwoody  Road,  Suite  425 
Adanta,  GA  30328 

Member  NACCB/DICE/EOE 


When  was  the  last  time 
a  great  job  found  you? 

That's  what  we  thought. 

You  already  know  Computerworld  as  a  great  resource  for 
career  opportunities. 

Now  we’re  bringing  you  Computerworld  Career  Central, 

the  service  where 
the  jobs  find  you. 

If  you’re  a  software  development  professional,  visit 
www.computerworldcareers.com,  fill  out  a  Member 
Profile  and  submit  it.  We'll  find  jobs  matched  to  your 
skills,  experience  and  preferences  and  send  them  to  you, 
confidentially,  via  e-mail.  Computerworld  Career  Central 
is  the  hassle-free,  cost-free,  we-do-the-work-so-you- 
don’t-have-to  job  matching  service  that  works. 

You  work  hard.  Go  to  www.computerworldcareers.com 

and  let  us  do  the  rest. 


COMPUTERWORLD 

m  Career  Central" 

www.computerworldcareers.com 


Well  Paid? 

Motivated? 


We'd  like 
to 

know! 

Check  out  the 
results  of 
Computerworld's 
1998  I.T.  Salary 
Survey  at: 

http://www.computerworld.com/car/survey.html 

Then  confidentially  participate 
in  Computerworld's 
Online  Salary 
and  Satisfaction  Survey. 

It's  your  chance 
to  speak  out 
on  how  the  industry, 
and  your  boss,  pays. 


COMPUTERWORLD 

The  World's  Technology  Newspaper 

www.computerworld.com 
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IT  CAREERS  EAST 


Lead  Developer/Senior  Soft¬ 
ware  Engineer  (Two  Openings) 
to  design  business  needs  for 
computerization  &  automation. 
Specifically,  will  analyze  the 
business  requirements,  docu¬ 
ment  the  business  process  (low, 
prototype  the  user  interface  & 
capture  all  required  business 
information  &  interaction.  Will 
also  analyze  &  evaluate  & 
choose  hardware  equipment  & 
software  tools  &  components 
necessary  for  development; 
design  &  develop  client/server 
applications;  identify  &  imple¬ 
ment  application  wide  reusable 
components  &  code,  user  inter¬ 
face  design,  development  & 
controls;  tuning  &  performance 
enhancements,  code  review  of 
applications;  analyze  complex 
business  problems  in  a  system¬ 
atic  way;  review  &  assess  many 
parameters  &  variables  to 
define  key  problems;  lead  a 
team  of  developers;  act  as  a 
subject  matter  expert  &  develop 
new  ideas;  design  &  implement 
User  Interface,  based  on  ORA- 
CLE'Forms  &/or  Powerbuilder 
in  applications;  developing 
application  frameworks  for  two- 
tiered  &  three-tiered  client/serv¬ 
er  applications  using  C/C++, 
SQL,  Powerbuilder  &/or  ORA- 
CLE'Forms;  &  develop  data¬ 
base  interface  components 
using  third  party  database 
libraries  like  DB  Tools  H++, 
From  Roguewave,  &/or  Pro‘C/ 
C++,  from  ORACLE  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  UNIX  based  environ¬ 
ment.  Requirements:  BSc  in 
Comp  Science  or  Elec  Engin  & 
one  (1)  year  of  experience  in 
Job  Offered  OR  one  (1)  year  of 
experience  developing  applica¬ 
tions  to  run  in  a  client/server 
environment.  Candidate  must 
also  possess  demonstrated 
expertise  in  User  Interface 
design  &  development  using 
Powerbuilder  or  ORACLE'- 
Forms;  demonstrated  expertise 
in  designing  &  developing  data¬ 
base  applications  using  ORA¬ 
CLE  RDBMS  running  in  UNIX  or 
MS-Windows  operating  system 
environment;  demonstrated  ex¬ 
pertise  developing  database 
applications  using  related  em¬ 
bedded  SQL  tools  (Pro*C/C++ 
or  Roguewave  DB  Tools  H++); 
successful  completion  of  com¬ 
pany’s  Lead  Developer  Exam. 
Sal:  $70k/yr;  9a-5p.  Send  2 
resumes  to:  GA  Dept,  of  Labor, 
Job  Order  #GA6286149,  243  N. 
Druid  Hills  Rd„  Atlanta,  GA 
30329  or  the  nearest  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  Field  Service 
Office.  EOE.  Applicants  must  be 
US  workers  eligible  to  accept 
full-time  employment  in  US. 


BIOS  ENGINEER  to  develop 
and  support  System  BIOS  for 
Intel  x86  based  computers  with 
Cyrix,  Intel  and  AMD  processor 
architectures  using  X86  Assem¬ 
bly  and  C  languages,  as  well  as 
knowledge  of  Intel  PC  architec¬ 
ture  and  Bus  architecture  (USB, 
PCI,  AGP,  etc.);  Develop  and 
support  system  BIOS  Core 
Functionality  and  technology 
such  as  ACPI,  USB,  1394  for 
Entry  Level  platforms;  Debug 
and  test  BIOS  using  In  Circuit 
Emulators  (ICE),  In  Target 
Probes  (ITP),  Logic  Analyzers 
and  Oscilloscopes;  Solve  com¬ 
patibility  issues  and  problems 
related  to  the  variety  of  operat¬ 
ing  systems,  applications,  PCI/ 
PnP/USB  devices/hardware  and 
the  Systems  BIOS.  Require: 
B.S.  degree  in  Computer/Elec¬ 
tronics  Engineering  with  2  years 
of  experience  in  the  job  offered 
or  as  a  Computer  Engineer. 
Salary:  $53,000  per  year,  8:00 
am  to  5:00  pm,  M-F.  Apply  by 
resume  to:  Jean  Chesterfield, 
HR  Manager,  American  Mega¬ 
trends,  Inc.,  6145-F  Northbelt 
Parkway,  Norcross,  GA  30071; 
Attn:  Job  SH. 


Computers  -  Dc-Elcot  Interna¬ 
tional  Corp.  needs  the  following 
for  placements  nationwide: 

i. )  Systems  Administrator  w/4 

yrs  exp  planning,  dsgng  & 
implmtg  n/work  for  applic 
servers  in  fin’l  industry  using 
Ethernet,  Token  Ring,  Unix, 
Netware  (Novell),  Win  NT, 
TCP/IP,  IPX,  SNA  &  internet. 

ii. )Software  Engineer  to  provide 

functional  &  empirical  analy¬ 
sis  related  to  dsgn,  dvlpml  & 
implmtn  of  s/ware  systms  for 
fin’l  applies  using  C,  C++, 
Unix,  Informix,  Sybase, 
PowerBuilder,  Java  &  Perl. 
Must  have  Masters  in  Engg 
or  Comp  Sci. 

Send  resumes  to:  Attn  -  Nata- 
rajan  Rathnam,  DC-Elcot  Inter¬ 
national  Corp.,  331  Brampton 
Rd.  South,  Garden  City,  NY 
11530. 


IT  Professionals — Discover  the  Devon  Difference! 

H  w  to  Become  a 

Computer 

Consultant 


Saturday,  October  17 
9  a.m.  -  4  p.m. 

Adam’s  Mark  Hotel 
City  Line  Avenue,  Philadelphia 
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For  information  and  to  register: 

www.devonconsulting.com 

Please  call:  610.964.2700  DEVON 

CONSULTING 

www.devonconsulting.com 


Senior  Database  Administrator 

Design  and  develop  distributed 
database  applications  in  Sy¬ 
base  SQL  server  and  at  client 
sites,  Adaptive  server  for  manu¬ 
facturing  &  service  organiza¬ 
tions.  Duties:  End  user  interac¬ 
tion  to  coordinate  physical 
changes  to  database  code,  test 
and  implement  physical  data¬ 
base,  establish  physical  data¬ 
base  parameters  and  direct 
software  professionals  to  code 
descriptions,  calculate  optimum 
values  for  database  parameters, 
manage  table  spaces,  control 
files,  log  files,  data  files, 
archives  and  rollback  segments, 
implement  database  user  secu¬ 
rity,  database  tuning,  initializa¬ 
tion  parameters  and  trouble 
shooting,  develop  stored  proce¬ 
dures  and  database  triggers  to 
enforce  complex  business  sys¬ 
tem  rules,  perform  physical  and 
logical  data  modeling,  train  end 
users,  utilize  database  middle 
ware  to  connect  databases  for 
data  migration,  answer  user 
questions,  determine  costs  to 
make  changes  to  databases 
and  develop  graphical  user 
interface  using  Visual  Basic  5.0, 
Java,  Power  Builder,  C,  FoxPro 
in  Unix,  AIX,  Novell  NetWare 
and  Windows  NT.  Education  & 
Experience:  MS  degree  in  Com¬ 
puter  Science/Related  Field/ 
Management  with  3  Years  expe¬ 
rience  in  job  offered  including 
one  year  experience  in  directing 
software  professionals  in  coding 
physical  databases.  Salary: 
$75,000/Yr.  Benefits:  Major 
medical  for  self  and  family,  vaca¬ 
tion  and  sick  leave.  Applicants 
having  proof  of  legal  authority  to 
work  in  US  respond  to  Ramesh 
Gude,  Vice-President,  Software 
Solutions  Group  3300  Buckeye 
Rd.,  Suite  555,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
30341  or  call  (770)  455-9009  or 
fax  (770)  455-6463  or  e-mail  at 
ssg@mindspring.com. 


T 


ake  your  career  * 
ONE  GIANT  LEAP 

into  the  future.  ~ 

Join  ECWerks...a  leader  in  e-business"' 
consulting  services.  We  offer  outstai 
benefits  and  opportunities  for  alljl 
of  business  and  technology  professii 
including: 

•  Technical  Architects 

•  Software  Engineers 

•  Internet  Developers 

•  E-Business  Strategy 

•  Business  Analysts 

•  Resource  Planners 


>  N*  N 


For  more  information  on  the  tremendous  employment 
opportunites  at  ECWerks,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.ecwerks.com. 
You  can  also  call  our  Job  Line  at  813-314-4055,  fax  us  at  813-222-3919 
or  e-mail  us  at  stafiing4@ecwerks.com. 


Computer  Programmer,  Starke, 
FL.  Perform  programming,  de¬ 
velop  new  programs  &  upgrade 
programs  in  areas  of  ARC/ 
INFO  SHAPE  files  &  views; 
integration  of  Geographic  Infor¬ 
mation  Systems  platforms  and 
Global  Positioning  Systems 
capability  to  employer  propri¬ 
etary  software;  develop  new 
pavement  management  Win¬ 
dows  interface  with  Chinese 
capability.  Convert  &  enhance 
employer  proprietary  software 
to  Chinese  language  screens 
and  develop  graphic  user  inter¬ 
face  to  reflect  Chinese  lan¬ 
guage.  Develop  Chinese  data 
collection  module  and  Chinese 
field  equipment  software  for 
specific  user  interface.  40 
hrs/wk;  8AM-5PM,  $38,040/yr.; 
Master’s  degree  in  Computer 
Programming  or  Engineering. 
Fluency  in  written  Chinese 
technical  language  req.  Send 
resume  to:  Dept,  of  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Workforce  Program 
Support.  PO  Box  10869,  Talla¬ 
hassee,  FL  32302-0869.  Job 
Order:  FL- 1852798. 


Programmer  Analyst  required 
by  a  Specialized  Software 
Development  and  Consultancy 
Company.  Duties:  Analysis, 
design,  development  mainte¬ 
nance  and  enhancement  of  GUI 
Systems  under  Windows  95/NT, 
Platform  using  Visual  Basic  as 
user  interface  and  C/C++  for 
memory  management.  Data 
manipulation,  performance  tun¬ 
ing  and  implementation  of  the 
database  using  MS  SQL  Server, 
MS  Access  and  M/F  having 
ODBC/DB  Library  as  the  con¬ 
nectivity  tool.  Version  control 
maintained  in  PVCS.  Job  to  be 
performed  at  Chelmsford,  MA 
and  various  unanticipated  client 
sites  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  assigned.  Require¬ 
ments:  Bachelor's  degree  in 
Math,  or  Engg.  or  Sci.  or  Comp. 
Sci  and  two  years  experience  in 
the  job  offered  or  in  the  Related 
Occupation  as  a  Systems 
Analyst/Programmer.  Salary: 
$58, 000/Year.  Hours:  8:00  AM  to 
5:00  PM,  40  hr/week.  Submit 
two  (2)  copies  of  resume  to 
Caseft  80382,  PO  Box  8968, 
Boston,  MA  02114. 


BIOS  ENGINEER  to  design  and 
develop  ACPI  (Advanced  Confi¬ 
guration  and  Power  Interface) 
compatible  system  BIOS  using 
ASL  (ACPI  Source  Language) 
and  Assembly  language;  Cus¬ 
tomize  the  BIOS  for  various 
chipsets  that  use  different  logic 
of  power  management  control, 
PCI  configuration,  I/O  controller, 
etc.;  Determine  algorithms  for 
memory  size/type  determina¬ 
tion,  and  power  management 
functionality  testing;  Debug  and 
test  each  module  of  BIOS; 
Design  DOS,  Windows,  and 
Windows  NT  software  for  BIOS 
development  automation,  as 
well  as  BIOS  testing  software, 
using  Assembly  and  C++  lan¬ 
guages.  Require:  B.S.  degree  in 
Computer/Electrical  Engineer¬ 
ing  with  2  years  of  experience  in 
the  job  offered  or  as  a  Computer 
Engineer.  Salary:  $50,000  per 
year,  8:00  am  to  5:00  pm,  M-F. 
Apply  by  resume  to:  Jean  Ches¬ 
terfield,  HR  Manager,  American 
Megatrends,  Inc.,  6145-F  North- 
belt  Parkway,  Norcross,  GA 
30071;  Attn:  Job  Ol. 


ORACLE  INFORMIX  SYBASE  PROGRESS  UNIX  HP-UX  SUN  MS-SQL  POWER- 


Boundaries. 

For  Computer  Professionals, 

The  Opportunities  Are  Limitless. 

We  are  looking  for  database,  development  and  systems  specialists  to  place 
on  assignment  throughout  the  United  States.  Applicants  must  be  prepared 
to  relocate  on  a  project  by  project  basis  an  average  of  every  3-6  months. 
Positions  include: 

■  Database  -  administrators,  modellers  and  architects 

■  Development  -  programmer/analyst  and  systems  analysts 

■  Systems  -  administrators  and  architects 
Salary  ranges  are  from  $42,500  to  $88,500. 

Positions  require  at  least  two  or  more  years  of  applicable  experience. 

Highly  technical  and  senior  positions  may  require  a  master's  degree  and/or 
additional  years  of  experience. 

Applicants  are  required  to  sign  an  eighteen  month  employment 
agreement  and  must  have  proof  of  legal  authorization  to  work  permanently 
in  the  United  States. 

Please  send  your  resume  to  Elaine  Fowler  at  the  address  below. 


Elaine  Fowler 
Computer  Consulting 
Services  Corporation 
200  Ashford  Center  North,  Suite  200 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30338  USA 

Computer  Consulting  Services  Corporation 


Telephone:  (770)  393-8646 
Facsimile:  (770)  393-0706 
E-mail:  careers@ccsc.com 


No  Boundaries. 
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INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY/RESEARCH  & 
DEVELOPMENT  IT  PROJECT  LEADER 


Engelhard  Corporation,  a  world  leader  in  environmental  technologies,  special¬ 
ty  chemical  products,  and  engineered  materials  currently  has  a  position  avail¬ 
able  for  an  IT  Project  Leader  in  its  Research  and  Development  department. 

This  position  will  involve  the  maintenance  and  modification  of  the  MAT  and 
ACE  unit  calculation  programs  (C++),  interface  support  to  AS400  and  LI  MS 
systems,  the  planning  of  IT  strategies  and  the  leadership  of  both  IT  and  R&D 
professionals  in  the  design  of  new  systems. 

Minimum  of  B.S.  degree  in  scientific  field  and  3  years  experience  in  the  field  of 
information  technology  required.  Programming  experience  and  familiarity  with 
client/server  networks,  data  acquisition  systems  and  database  management 
strongly  desired.  Strong  leadership  and  communication  skills  are  important. 

To  express  interest  in  the  above  position,  please  forward  resume  and  cover 
letter  to:  Human  Resources-PLI  008,  Engelhard  Corporation,  101  Wood  Ave., 
Iselin,  NJ  08830.  Email:  kimberly.madarasz@engelhard.com.  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer  M/F/D/V 


MATTHEW 

BENDER 


A  national  leader  in 
providing  legal  information 
is  seeking 

Network  Specialists 
Programmer  Analysts 
Software  Developers 

Technical  Project 
Leaders 

Send  resumes  to: 

MBCO 

HR/Attn:  ITPR 
1275  Broadway 
Albany,  New  York  1 2204 
Fax:  518-487-3573 
E-Mail: 

open,  jobs  @  bender.com 


www.bender.com 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST  to  ana¬ 
lyze  user  requirements,  design, 
develop,  implement,  maintain 
and  support  application  soft¬ 
ware  and  database  systems 
using  object  oriented  program¬ 
ming,  C,  C++,  Visual  C++, 
Visual  Basic,  Erwin,  Oracle 
RDBMS.  ODBC  API,  PL/SQL, 
Pro'C  and  SQL;  Develop  inter¬ 
net/intranet  application  using 
HTML,  CGI  and  JavaScript  on 
Windows  platforms  in  client/ 
server  environment;  Develop 
applications  for  data  conversion 
and  real-time  data  bridging  from 
IBM  AS/400  mainframes. 
Require:  B.S.  degree  in  Com¬ 
puter  Science  with  2  years  of 
experience.  Salary:  $60,000  per 
year,  8:00  am  to  5:30  pm,  M-F. 
Apply  by  resume  to:  Renga 
Nathan,  President,  Kanchi,  Inc., 
1 54  Technology  Parkway.  Suite 
200,  Norcross,  GA  30092;  Attn: 
Job  PP. 


Principal  Software  Engineer: 
Lead  the  system  testing  of  prod¬ 
uct  releases  from  early  develop¬ 
ment  through  shipment.  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  include  overall 
testing  strategy  development, 
evaluation/development  of  new 
test  tools,  and  system  project 
leadership.  Design,  develop  and 
implement  various  telecommu¬ 
nications  software  products. 
Working  knowledge  of  protocol 
analyzers  such  as  Turbo  7, 
MGTS,  etc.  and  telecommunica¬ 
tion  protocols  SS7,  ISDN,  ATM, 
X.25,  T1  and  El.  Requirements; 
MS  EE/CS/CE/Technology  or 
related  field  plus  2  years  experi¬ 
ence  or  BS  EE/CS/CE/Tech¬ 
nology  or  related  field  plus  5 
years  of  progressive  experi¬ 
ence.  Experience  in  the  job 
offered  or  in  related  fields  of 
occupation  of:  Software  Engi¬ 
neer,  Research  &  Development 
Engineer  and  Telecommunic¬ 
ations.  Experience  or  Education 
must  include  the  special  re¬ 
quirements:  Network/Telecom¬ 
munications  protocols;  C/C++; 
UNIX  type  operating  systems; 
and  Telecommunication  switch¬ 
ing  systems.  Hours:  M-F  8:00 
a  m. -5:00  p.m.  40  hrs/wk.  Sal¬ 
ary:  $70,000.00/yr.  Please  send 
two  (2)  detailed  resumes  to:  Job 
Order  #99-003,  P.O.  Box  989, 
Concord,  NH  03302-0989. 


BAY  SEARCH 
GROUP 
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Specialists 

VISIT  OUR  WEB  PAGE 
www.baysearch.com 

Looking  for: 

Oracle,  SYBASE,  UNIX, 
Visual  Basic,  PowerBuilder, 
Web  Developers 

1-800-637-S499 
Fax:  1-888-737-9889 
Email: 

recruiters  baysearch.com 


Vice-President  of  Professional 
Services  (Boston,  MA):  Use 
product  knowledge  in  multiple 
environments  (mainframe,  Vax, 
NT,  Unix,  Sun  Solaris  and  Sun 
O/S)  to  lead  the  analysis  of 
requirements  and  the  design  of 
technology  for  Bridge  and  Globe 
software  applications.  Serve  as 
critical  liaison  between  sales/ 
services/and  operations  and 
engineers  to  develop  the  com¬ 
pany’s  software  products  on 
Windows  NT,  Windows  95,  Unix, 
Sun  Solaris  and  Sun  O/S  plat¬ 
forms;  lead  analysis  of  client 
system  requirements,  and  long 
term  and  short  term  design  of 
these  systems  which  interweave 
the  software  with  server  based 
networks  at  client  sites;  deal 
with  changing  management 
issues;  direct  and  shape  ser¬ 
vices  methodology;  lead  strate¬ 
gic  planning,  communications, 
and  business  development  with 
both  clients  and  staff  in 
Sweden,  and  with  staff  in 
Germany,  Norway  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Manage  nine 
professional  employees.  REQS: 
MS  in  Computer  Engineering,  5 
yrs.  exp  in  position  ottered  or  5 
yrs.  exp.  as  Project  Manager. 
Must  have  5  yrs.  exp.  in  Bridge 
and  Globe  software  manage¬ 
ment  and  knowledge  of  Win¬ 
dows  NT,  HP  Unix,  Sun  Solaris, 
Sun  O/S.  Salary:  $145,000/yr. 
40  hrs/wk,  M-F  9  AM-  5PM. 
Send  2  resumes  in  response  to: 
Case  #72060  PO  Box  8968, 
Boston,  MA  02114 


Programmer  Analyst  required 
by  a  Specialized  Software 
Development  and  Consultancy 
Company.  Duties:  Design,  de¬ 
velop,  testing  and  technical  sup¬ 
port  of  activex  components 
applications,  database  applica¬ 
tions  in  Windows  3.1,  Windows 
NT  and  Windows  95  using 
Visual  Basic.  Database  design, 
development  and  administration 
using  Oracle  and  SQL'Server 
using  ODBC,  OLE  Automation 
as  a  connectivity.  Develop  appli¬ 
cation  using  C  and  Crystal 
Reports,  PRO'C  and  SQL 
Writer,  using  PVCS  and  Visual 
Source  Safe  for  Version  Control. 
Job  to  be  performed  at  Chelms¬ 
ford,  MA  and  by  traveling  to  var¬ 
ious  unanticipated  client  sites 
throughout  the  U.S.  as  as¬ 
signed.  Requirements:  Bache¬ 
lors  Degree  in  Math,  or  Engg  or 
Sci.  or  Comp.  Sci.  and  two  years 
experience  in  the  job  offered  or 
in  the  Related  Occupation  as  a 
Systems  Analyst  or  Software 
Engineer.  Salary  $65,707.20/ 
year.  Hours:  8:00  am  to  5:00 
pm,  40  hr/week.  Submit  two  (2)  j 
copies  of  resume  to  Case  | 
#80124,  PO  Box  8968,  Boston.  | 
MA  02114 


C  o  m  p  u  t  e  r  w  o  r  I  d  October  12,  1998  (computerworldcareers.com) 

IT  CAREERS  EAST 


Position:  Software  Programmer. 
Requirement:  Must  have  Master 
degree  or  equivalent  in  Compu¬ 
ter  Science;  Must  be  proficient 
in  C/C++.  MDL,  Windows  NT 
4.0.  Duties:  Develop  and  design 
the  FOCUS  software  on  the  PC 
platform  in  Windows  NT  envi¬ 
ronment  using  Microstation 
Development  Languages;  im¬ 
plement  new  module  design, 
GUI  and  new  function  for  new 
releases;  develop  GIS  and 
design  software  for  telecommu¬ 
nication  industry;  participate  in 
the  technical  support,  and 
develop  interlace  for  database 
servers  such  as  Oracle  and 
Sybase.  Salary:  $53,000  per 
year.  Hours:  40hours/week,  9:00 
am  to  5:00pm.  Senci  TWO 
resumes  to  Georgia  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  Job  Order  #  GA 
6290431  at  1535  Atkinson  Rd., 
Lawrenceville,  GA  30243-5601 
or  the  nearest  Department  of 
Labor  Field  Service  Office  for 
referral  to  the  employer.  Must 
have  proof  of  legal  authority  to 
work  in  the  U.S. 


Programmer  Analyst,  Malden, 
MA;  Analyze,  design,  develop 
Client  Server  Technology  Appli¬ 
cations  using  Oracle,  Developer 
2000,  PL/SQL  and  PRO'C. 
Develop  Financial  Applications 
and  Interface  for  Legacy  System 
using  Oracle  Financials,  Oracle 
Applications  &  Front  End  Tools 
on  HP-UX  Platforms  and  Smart 
Client  Terminals.  Req'd.  Bache¬ 
lors  in  Comp  Sci.  2  yrs  exp  in  job 
offered.  Req'd.  40  hrs/week, 
9a-6p,  Mon-Fri.  $52,000/Yr. 
Applicants  should  submit  two 
(2)  copies  of  his/her  resume  in 
response  to:  Case  #801 55,  P.O. 
Box  8968,  Boston,  MA  02114. 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYST  to 
analyze  user  requirements,  de¬ 
sign,  develop,  implement,  test, 
and  maintain  application  soft¬ 
ware  in  2-  and  3-tier  client/serv¬ 
er  architecture  using  object  ori¬ 
ented  programming,  Oracle,  MS 
Access,  DBASE  IV,  ODBC  API, 
ROCKET,  Visual  Basic,  Report- 
Writer,  Crystal  Reports,  and 
Era/in  under  MS  DOS  and 
Windows  operating  systems. 
Require:  B.S.  degree  in  Com¬ 
puter  Science/Engineering  with 
2  years  of  experience.  Salary: 
$55,000  per  year,  8:00  am  to 
5:30  pm,  M-F.  Apply  by  resume 
to:  Renga  Nathan,  President, 
Kanchi,  Inc.,  154  Technology 
Parkway,  Suite  200,  Norcross, 
GA  30092;  Attn:  Job  DK. 


NETWORK  ADMINISTRA¬ 
TOR  wanted  F/T  by  IT  Co 
in  Edison,  NJ.  Must  have 
lyr  exp  planning,  dsgng  & 
implmtg  WANs  &  LANs 
using  X.25  communication 
protocol  &  T1  &  ISDN  lines. 
Masters  in  Comp  Sci  reqd. 
Apply  by  resume  to:  HR 
Dept.,  Job  Code  NA,  Dy¬ 
namic  Decisions,  Inc.,  104 
Sunfield  Ave.,  Edison,  NJ 
08837.  EOE/M/F/D/V. 


Vice  President 

INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Large  life  insurance  compa¬ 
ny  seeking  VP  to  direct  IT 
division.  Life  insurance/ 
financial  services  IT  experi¬ 
ence  with  senior  manage¬ 
ment  responsibility  required. 
Contact:  Hallie  Travis,  Email: 
htravisi8ltylerandco.com, 
Tyler  &  Company,  1000 
Abernathy  Road,  Suite  1400, 
Atlanta,  GA  30328.  Phone 
704-672-1662  or  FAX  770- 
396-6693. 


Programmer.  Positions  Avail¬ 
able:  6.  Provide  client/server 
application  development,  internet 
application  development,  system 
design,  system  analysis,  pro¬ 
gramming,  and  client  interaction. 
Must  have  at  least  a  B.S.  degree 
in  MIS,  IS,  CS.  or  related  degree. 
Must  be  able  to  use:  MS  Visual 
Basic  5.0,  Internet  Information 
Server,  Active  Server  Pages, 
SQL,  ODBC  3.0  API's,  Internet 
Security,  COM/DCOM  Technol¬ 
ogy,  IBM  DB2,  MTS  2.0, 
Netscape  Enterprise  Server,  Net¬ 
scape  Directory  Server,  Net¬ 
scape  Administration  Server, 
Microsoft  Visual  InterDev,  Java¬ 
script,  VB  Script,  SSL  2.0/3.0, 
LDAP,  HTML,  MSMQ  ActiveX 
Controls,  Win32  API's,  Visual 
C++  5.0,  and  IDC/HTX.  40.0 
hr/wk.  $39,700/yr.  8:00  AM  -  5:00 
PM.  Applicants  send  resume 
to:  Ms  Stephanie  Maity,  9550 
Regency  Square  Blvd,  Ste.  1000, 
Jacksonville,  FL  32225. 


Major  National  bank  holding 
company,  located  in  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Delaware,  is  actively  inter¬ 
viewing  for  a  limited  number  of 
openings  in  our  Database/ 
Statistics  Department. 

DATABASE  ADMINISTRATOR 

Master's  Degree  in  a  quantita¬ 
tive  field.  One  year  experience 
in  job  offered  or  in  a  Statistical 
or  Analytical  position.  Must  be 
familiar  with  Oracle,  UNIX 
Script,  C++,  &  SAS  functions. 

Competitive  salaries  and  bene¬ 
fit  package  offered.  All  resumes 
should  be  sent  to:  #  NA  638 
2855A  MBNA  America  Inc  110 
N.  King  St  Wilmington,  DE 
19884-3638. 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYST  to 
analyze  user  requirements, 
design,  develop,  implement, 
test,  and  maintain  application 
software  in  2-  and  3-tier 
client/server  architecture  us¬ 
ing  object  oriented  program¬ 
ming,  Oracle,  MS  SQL  Server, 
MS  Access,  ODBC  API,  Visual 
Basic,  PowerBuilder,  Erwin 
and  OMT  Select  Enterprise 
under  MS  DOS  and  Windows 
operating  systems.  Require: 
B.S.  degree  in  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence/Engineering  with  2  years 
of  experience.  Salary:  $50,000 
per  year,  8:00  am  to  5:30  pm, 
M-F.  Apply  by  resume  to: 
Renga  Nathan,  President, 
Kanchi,  Inc.,  154  Technology 
Parkway,  Suite  200,  Norcross, 
GA  30092;  Attn:  Job  VY. 


Senior  Software  Consul¬ 
tant  needed  F/T  for  major 
news  agency  in  NYC. 
Must  have  Master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  Business  Admin, 
or  Computers  &  2  yrs  exp 
dsgng,  dvlpng,  testing 
&  implmtg  systms  in 
ORACLE  7,  DEVELOP¬ 
ER  2000,  PRO'COBOL, 
PRO'C  on  VAX/VMS 
systm.  Respond  by  resu¬ 
me  to:  Paul  Wu,  MIS 
Dept.,  Associated  Press, 
50  Rockefeller  Ctr.,  New 
York,  NY  10020. 


Sr.  Software  Engineers 
needed  for  VA,  and  NJ. 
Must  have  5  years  exp. 
design/develop  soft¬ 
ware  applications  us¬ 
ing  OO,  C/C++,  Sy¬ 
base,  and  CASE  Tools. 
Apply  to  Global  Con¬ 
sultant,  Inc.  601  Jeffer¬ 
son  Road,  Parsippany, 
NJ  07054. 


DATABASE  ADMINIS¬ 
TRATOR  needed  for  NJ 
Co.  Must  have  exp.  cre¬ 
ate/maintain/monitor 
databases.  Backup  data¬ 
bases  &  create  recovery 
procedures  to  rescue 
data  loss  during  sys- 
tem/database  crashes. 
Use  IBM  DB2  &  3rd  party 
tools/utilities.  Apply  to 
Global  Consultants,  Inc. 
601  Jefferson  Road,  Par¬ 
sippany,  NJ  07054. 


Programmer  Analyst  want¬ 
ed  by  Computer  Consulting 
Co.  in  Manh.  Must  have  2 
yrs  exp  analyzing,  dsgng, 
dvlpg  &  implmtg  client  serv¬ 
er  applic  systms  using 
PowerBuilder  V4.0  &  V5.0, 
Oracle  7.32,  Sybase  SQL, 
Windows  NT,  C  &  C++. 
Bachelors  in  any  field  req’d. 
Respond  to:  HR  Dept., 
Bitpower  Solutions,  500  8th 
Ave,  New  York,  NY  10018. 


NETWORK  ADMINISTRATOR 
Implement  and  manage 
LAN  &  WAN  computer 
network  systems.  Must  have 
BSEE/BSCS  +  4yrs  exp. 
Must  have  exp  w/LAN  &  WAN 
implementation  &  develop¬ 
ment  &  Novell  Netware. 
Resumes  to 

GoldArt  International  Inc. 

25  West  45th  St,  Suite  403, 
NY,  NY  10036. 

Attn:  Mr.Yalinkaya 


Programmer  Analyst 
needed  by  Software  Con¬ 
sulting  Co.  in  W.  Hartford, 
CT.  Must  have  1  yr  exp 
dvlpg  new  s/ware  &  up¬ 
dating  existing  systms 
using  C,  Unix,  SQL,  Sy¬ 
base  databse  admin  & 
ABAP  IV.  Masters  in 
Comp  Sci,  Engg  or  Math 
required.  Respond  to:  HR 
Dept,  Compupower  Inc, 
770  Farmington  Ave,  W. 
Hartford,  CT  06119. 


Systems  Analyst,  Reston  VA: 
Analyze,  dsgn  &  implmt  applic 
systm.  Analyze,  review  &  alter 
prgms  to  increase  operating 
efficiency  or  to  adapt  to  new 
reqmts;  modify  existing  applies 
to  achieve  performance  objec¬ 
tives  &  enhance  user  reqmts. 
Identify  problems  &  dsgn  solu¬ 
tions.  Reqd  Masters  in  Comp 
Sci,  Engg  or  Math  w/  1  yr  exp. 
exp  must  incl  UNIX,  Windows 
NT,  C++,  JAVA  &  CORBA. 
Send  resume  to  HRD,  Digital 
Commerce,  11180  Sunrise 
Valley  Dr,  Reston,  VA  20191. 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST 
needed  F/T  for  Comp 
Services  Co.  Must  have  2 
yr  exp  analyzing,  dsgng  & 
dvlpng  comp  applies 
using  PeopleSoft,  SQR  & 
Crystal  Reports  with 
ORACLE  d/base.  Bach  in 
Engg  needed.  Respond 
to:  HR  Dept.,  Altair  Con¬ 
sulting  Group,  Inc.,  A-2 
Brier  Hill  Court,  East 
Brunswick,  NJ  08816. 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 
needed  by  Comptr  Ser¬ 
vices  Co.  in  Edison,  NJ 
to  plan,  dvlp,  test  &  docu¬ 
ment  comptr  s/ware  using 
C/C++,  Pro+C  &  ORACLE 
applies  incl.  Developer 
2000  &  Designer  2000  in 
UNIX  envrnmt.  Must  have 
Bachelor’s  in  Engineering. 
Respond  to:  HR  Dept., 
Horizon  Computers,  Inc., 
5  Lincoln  Hwy,  Edison, 
NJ  08820. 
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dream  boss. 

in  your  dreams? 

Not  anymore. 


Got  big  dreams?  We’d  like  to  help  make  them  come  true. 

You  already  know  that  Computerworld  is  the  best  place  to  begin 
your  job  search.  Now,  it’s  also  the  place  where  your  search  ends. 
Introducing  Computerworld/Career  Central,  where  you  don’t 
have  to  find  the  jobs,  because  the  jobs  find  you. 

If  you’re  a  software  development  professional,  Computerworld/ 
Career  Central  is  the  most  effective,  hassle-free  way  for  you  to 
find  a  new  job-and  it  costs  you  nothing.  Just  visit  us  at 
www.careercentral.com/cw,  fill  out  a  Member  Profile  and 
submit  it.  We  find  jobs  matched  to  your  skills,  experience  and 
preferences  and  send  them  to  you,  confidentially,  via  e-mail. 

We  do  the  work,  so  you  don’t  have  to. 

It’s  free,  it’s  easy,  and  most  important,  it  works. 

So  you’ve  got  nothing  to  lose,  except  maybe  your  dream  job. 


COMPUTERWORLD 

&  Career  Central” 

www.computerworldcareers.com 


Women  in  Technology  International 


In  a  Volatile  Market, 

Your 

is  Your  Professional 


ENVISION  THE  POSSIBLE 


WITI,  the  premiere  organization  for  women  in 
technology,  is  business  centered,  strategic  and 
committed  to  advancing  women. 

Invest  in  your  career  by  joining  us  at  the 
Boston  Conference. 

▼  High  powered  business  connections  - 
meet  with  the  industry's  leadigng  companies 

▼  Professional,  business,  technology  and 
healthcare  tracks 

▼  New  and  innovative  technologies 

▼  Motivation,  support  and  inspiration 

▼  Professional  coaching  by  senior  women 
committed  to  helping  you  succeed 


Best  Investment 

Network. 


FREE  PRODUCT/ 

Special  offer  with  this  ad:  $  1  OO  discount 

OR  50%  DISCOUNT  ON  BOOTHS  TO  COMP 


TECHNOLOGY 

SOMMIT 

CONFERENCE 
8c  PRODUCT/CAREER  EXPO 

October  19-20 

AT  THE 

Hynes  Convention  Center 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

COMPUTERWORLD 

careers 


CAREER  EXPO 


ON  FULL  CONFERENCE  REGISTRATION 
ANIES  NEW  TO  WITI  CONFERENCES. 

*Please  mention  ad  code  PCWB1.  Only  one  discount  per  person/exhibit  space. 
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WITI 


WWW 


WITI 


O  R  G 


CORPORATE 

TECHNICAL 

RECRUITING 

CONFERENCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 


June  6  -  9,  1999 


Desert  Springs  Marriott 
Palm  Desert,  California 


For  more  information  call  1-800-488-9204 


These  positions  &  more  are 
waiting  for  you _ 

data  analyst*  NT  consultant  •technical  specialist*  project 
leader  •  NT  specialist  •  programmer  analyst  •  MS  certified 
trainer  •  project  manager  -  year  2000  •  database  adminis¬ 
trator  •  unix  systems  administrator  •  data  analyst  •  NT  con¬ 
sultant  •  technical  specialist  •  project  leader  •  NT  special¬ 
ist  •  programmer  analyst  •  MS  certified  trainer  •  project 
manager  -  year  2000  •  database  administrator  •  unix  sys¬ 
tems  administrator  •  data  analyst  •  NT  consultant  •  techni¬ 
cal  specialist*  project  leader*  NT  specialist*  programmer 
analyst  •  MS  certified  trainer  •  project  manager  -  year  2000 

•  database  administrator  •  unix  systems  administrator  • 
data  analyst*  NT  consultant* technical  specialist*  project 
leader  •  NT  specialist  •  programmer  analyst  •  MS  certified 
trainer  •  project  manager  -  year  2000  •  database  adminis¬ 
trator  •  unix  systems  administrator  •  data  analyst  •  NT  con¬ 
sultant  •  technical  specialist  •  project  leader  •  NT  special¬ 
ist  •  programmer  analyst  •  MS  certified  trainer  •  project 
manager  -  year  2000  •  database  administrator  •  unix  sys¬ 
tems  administrator  •  data  analyst  •  NT  consultant  •  techni¬ 
cal  specialist  •  project  leader  •  NT  specialist  •  programmer 
analyst  •  MS  certified  trainer  •  project  manager  -  year  2000 

•  database  administrator  •  unix  systems  administrator  • 
data  analyst*  NT  consultant* technical  specialist*  project 
leader  •  NT  specialist  •  programmer  analyst  •  MS  certified 
trainer  •  project  manager  -  year  2000  •  database  adminis¬ 
trator  •  unix  systems  administrator  *data  analyst 


Plfr^e^s  computerworldcareers.com 


C  o  m  p  u  t  e  r  w  o  r  I  d  October  12,  1998  (www.computerworld.com) 


For  information  on 
advertising, 
1800-343-6474 


Marketplace 


inamoM 


^  Supports  UNIX,  Windows  NT, 
Windows  95,  and  Open  VMS 

\/  Notification  via  numeric  and  alpha 
pagers,  telephones,  and  custom 
methods 

Interfaces  with  all  leading 
system/network  management 
products 

^  Unlimited  escalation  guarantees 
the  right  people  are  contacted 


Attention!  will  page  you, 
or  call  you  on  the  phone 
when  critical  system 
or  network 
problems  occur. 

^  Personnel  call  in  to  Attention!  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  page 

*/  Fault  tolerant  design  supports 
redundant  Attention!  servers  for 
immediate  failover 

^  Event  filtering  suppresses  redundant 
notification  for  same  problem 

/  Heartbeat  monitoring  guarantees 
systems  and  critical  applications  are 
running  24x7 


www.  attentionsoftware.  com 


2175  N-  Academy  Circle  •  Suite  100  •  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80909 
(719)  591-9110  •  fax  (719)  591-9590 


ATTEMfl©N 

Tyonwahe 

See  us  at  Networld+Interop,  Oct.  21-23,  1998,  Booth  #1802. 


Call for free  demo  software  800-684-1684 


COSI 
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A  Alicomp' 


Solution  Center 


Why  Risk  tke  Integrity  o# 
Production  Systems  forY2X 


Testing? 


We  have  Test  Time  available  on: 

IBM  Mainframe;  IBM  AS/400;  DEC  Alpha;  RISC  6000 
We  can  provide: 

•  Operating  System  Software  with  post  January  1 ,  2000  environment 

•  Technical  and  Operational  Support 

•  Console  Support  —  Local  or  Remote 

•  High  Speed  Telecommunications  Links 

•  On  site  user  Workstations 

•  Over  50  years  of  combined  experience  in  providing  Information 


Technology  Solutions 

*01-840-4900 


>iib 

A  Alicomp 


800-274-5556 


Consult  us  for  the  latest  DEC™ 
Computer  Equipment. 

Short  Term  •  Lonq  Term*  Leasing 


RENT  IP. 

fiwapai  year  Ifesr  Sown 

(800)  497-6600  •  (508)  250-2700  •  Fax  (508)  238-0767 

’  AlphaServer  •  AlphaStations  •  Cluster  Gear  •  Compatibles  •  Controllers  •  DECstations  •  Disk 
i  Drives  •  Memory  Modules  •  Monitors  •  Networking  •  Personal  Computers  •  Personal  Workstations 
■  Printers  •  Scanners  •  StorageWorks  •  Tape  Drives  •  UPS  •  VAXstations  •  VAXsystems 


Paragon 

RENTALS 

www.pararent.com 


QDSDQQD  and  DEC™  are  registered 
trademarks  ol  Digital  Equipment  Corporation. 
Paragon  Rentals  is  not  affiliated  with  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation. 
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S/390.  Partner 
In  Development 


The  same  algorithmic  technology  that 
made  PKZIP  DOS  famous  now  drives 
enterprise  networks  onboard  OS/390 
CMOS  processors. 

With  PKZIP  MultiPlatform  from  ASi,  you  can 
c ompress  and  transfer  data  across  1 1 
platforms  from  MVS  to  Windows.  In 
today’s  harsh  open  systems  climate,  it’s 
much  more  than  just  something  nice  to  have. 

Start  your  FREE  EVALUATION  today. 


888-278-2203 

EXTENSION  200 


ASCENT  SOLUTIONS  Inc.  Internet:  uituuj.asizip.com  •  €-maih  sales@astzlp.com 


AS/400  •  DOS  •  Mac  •  MVS  •  NetWare  •  OS/2  •  UNIX  *VM  *VMS  "VSE  "Windows 

G*CT<05  •  t**HB"dCj.p®«TOc»\  Mrfvrw,; 


Market  IT  in  the  Marketplace 

44  Computerworld  Marketplace 

advertising  definitely  gets  the  right 
companies  to  call.  We  consistently 
receive  top-quality  leads.  So  we  know 
the  Alicomp  name  Is  being  seen  by  our 
profile  companies.  With  18  years  in  the 
business,  we’ve  test  eel  our  share  of 
advertising  sources,  and  there’s  no 
comparison.  Clearly,  Compute 
Marketplace  is  the 


—  Arthur  Kurek,  President 
Lorraine  Drake ,  Executive  Vue  President 

Alicomp 

For  advertising  information  call  Dawn 
MacDowell  at  1-800-343-6474,  Ext.  8010. 
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mm.  The  Week  in  Stocks 


Gainers 


Losers 


O 


P  E  R  C  E  N  T 


Motorola  inc.  (L) . 11.5 

Maplnfo  Corp.  . 10.9 

Computer  Sciences  . 10.6 

SAP  AG  (L) . 7.1 

Stratus  Computer  Inc . 6.0 

Analysts  Int'l  (L) . 5.7 

NEC  America  . 5.4 

Xilinx  . 5.3 

raQ 

Computer  Sciences . 5.13 

Motorola  Inc.  (L) . 4.63 

Xerox  Corp . 3.31 

Auto  Data  Processing . 2.38 

SAP  AG  (L) . 2.38 

IBM  . 2.00 

Ascend  Communications  . 2.00 

Xilinx . 1.81 


Storage  Computer  Corp.  (L) . -55.0 

Open  Market  Inc.  (L) . -48.7 

Filenet  Corp.  (L) . -46.5 

Information  Resources  (L) . -43.7 

Security  Dynamics  Tech.  (L) . -40.4 

Viasoft  Inc.  (L) . -39.4 

Aris  Corp.  (L) . -37.8 

Checkpoint  Software  Technologies . -33.3 

Amazon.com  . -21.31 

America  On-Line . -15.75 

Yahoo!  Inc . -14.31 

Deli  Computer  Corp . -10.94 

Documentum,  Inc . -10.38 

Microsoft  Corp . -9.13 

Network  Solution  Inc . -8.69 

BMC  Software  Inc . -8.56 


Market  jitters 


Jittery  investors,  grumbling  about  the  Federal  Reserve’s 
modest  interest  rate  cut  and  worried  about  global  reces¬ 
sion,  dragged  down  all  the  major  indices  last  week.  The 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  composite  (down  7.48  points 
Thursday)  and  the  Nasdaq  Stock  Market  (down  43.49 
points  Thursday)  continued  a  slump.  And  the  Dow  Jones  in¬ 
dustrial  average,  which  on  July  17  hit  a  record  9337.97,  closed 
at  773T-91  on  Oct-  8  —  233  points  below  this  year’s  start. 

Even  the  blue-chippers  of  the  tech  world  —  IBM 
(NYSE:IBM),  Microsoft  Corp.  (Nasdaq:MSFT),  Dell  Computer 
Corp.  (Nasdaq:DELL),  Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  (Nasdaq:CSC)  and 
Intel  Corp.  (Nasdaq:INTC)  —  have  seen  losses  during  this 
turbulent  period  (see  chart). 

So,  is  it  time  to  buy?  Analysts  vary. 

Not  yet,  says  Ed  Nicoski  at  Piper  JafFray,  Inc.  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Such  technology  companies  are  still  priced  near  their 
historic  highs,  says  Nicoski,  who  says  he  expects  more  price 
drops.  “This  [stock  dip]  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  quality  of 
these  companies’  products  or  management,”  Nicoski  says. 
“They  are  momentum  stocks,  affected  by  the  economy.  This 
is  the  nature  of  the  bear  market.” 

Mark  Edelstone  at  Morgan  Stanley  Dean  Witter  in  San 
Francisco  says  he  is  more  upbeat.  For  the  long-term  investor, 
“it’s  a  great  time  to  be  buying  high-quality  stocks”  such  as 
Intel,  Cisco  and  Microsoft,  he  says. 

Michael  Geran,  at  the  Pershing  division  of  Donaldson, 
Lufkin  and  Jenrette  Securities  Corp.  in  New  York,  says  the 
five  blue-chippers  are  good  long-term  investments.  “The 
flight  to  quality  earlier  this  year  caused  these  stocks  to 
be  driven  up  unjustifiably,”  he  says.  “They  now  seem 
fairly  valued.” 

Analysts  never  expected  the  stocks  to  go  as  high  as  they 
did  earlier  this  year,  Geran  says.  He  adds  that  prices  have 
slipped  to  a  point  where  they  should  stabilize. 

—  Laura  Hunt 


BARGAIN  PRICES? 


Some  analysts  say  it  may  be  time  to  buy  leading  tech  stocks 
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Cisco  Systems 

69  % 
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Dell 

69% 

9/28/98 

IBM 

138  ’/e 
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Intel 
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2/24/98 

Microsoft 

119  */, 

7/17/98 

52-week  low 

Oct.  8 

32  »/« 

10/27/97 
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CD 
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123  % 

65  % 

6/3/98 
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12/24/97 
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52-Week 

Range 

Oct.  9 

2  PM 

Wk  Net 

CHANCE 

Wk  Pct 

CHANCE 

Communications  and  Network  Services 

OFF  -8.9% 

COMS 

56.75 

22.94 

3  COM  Corp. 

26.56 

-3.81 

-12.6 

AIT 

54.94 

30.13 

AMERITECH  Corp.  (H) 

51.63 

-0.13 

-0.2 

ASND 

55.06 

22.00 

Ascend  Communications 

41.88 

2.00 

5.0 

T 

68.50 

43.06 

AT  &  T 

58.44 

-0.63 

-1.1 

BNYN 

13.38 

2.13 

Banyan  Systems  Inc. 

2.97 

-0.03 

-1.0 

BEL 

53.00 

37.38 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp. 

50.25 

-1.38 

-2.7 

BLS 

82  75 

45.25 

BellSouth  Corp.  (H) 

78.25 

0.94 

1.2 

BRKT 

22.75 

9.50 

Brooktrout  Technology 

11.13 

-2.25 

-16.8 

CS 

33.88 

6.63 

Cabletron  Systems 

8.63 

-2.00 

-18.8 

CGRM 

21.88 

5.63 

Centigram  Communications  (L) 

5.63 

-1.88 

-25.0 

CSCO 

70.25 

30.38 

Cisco  Systems  Inc. 

49.00 

-7.94 

-13.9 

CMNT 

6.50 

3.38 

Computer  Network  Tech. 

4.06 

•1.31 

-24.4 

CNCX 

41.00 

7.88 

Concentric  Network  Corp. 

17.25 

-1.31 

-7.1 

FORE 

28.00 

9.25 

FORE  Systems  Inc.  (L) 

9.56 

-3.06 

-24.3 

GDC 

7.25 

2.00 

General  Datacomm  Inds.  (L) 

2  19 

-0.63 

-22.2 

GTE 

64.38 

40.50 

GTE  Corp. 

56.44 

-2.06 

-3.5 

LU 

108.50 

36.19 

Lucent  Tech. 

62.25 

-1.56 

-2.4 

MADGF 

8.75 

1.75 

Madge  Networks  NV  (L) 

2.25 

-0.50 

-18.2 

WCOM 

57.88 

28.50 

MCI  WorldCom 

43.38 

-3.25 

-7.0 

NETM 

5.25 

0.84 

NetManage  Inc.  (L) 

1.06 

-0.06 

-5.6 

NTRX 

3.50 

0.63 

Netrix  Corp. 

1.38 

0.00 

0.0 

NCDI 

13.75 

5.00 

Network  Computing  Devices 

5.63 

-0.06 

-1.1 

NWK 

20.63 

8.00 

Network  Equipment  Tech.  (L) 

8.69 

-1.13 

-11.5 

NN 

69.38 

15.50 

Newbridge  Networks  Corp.  (L) 

15.50 

-1.25 

-7.5 

NT 

69.25 

26.81 

Northern  Telecom  Ltd.  (L) 

28.81 

-2.25 

-7.2 

NOVL 

13.63 

6.81 

Novell  Inc. 

10.88 

-0.88 

-7.4 

ODSI 

11.94 

3.06 

Optical  Data  Systems  Inc. 

4.00 

0.13 

3.2 

PCTL 

11.94 

4.75 

PICTURETEL  CORP.  (L) 

5.25 

-0.81 

-13.4 

OPEN 

3.50 

0.56 

Proteon  Inc. 

0.88 

-0.13 

-12.5 

RADS 

29.38 

3.81 

Radiant  Systems  Inc 

5.81 

-0.94 

-13.9 

VRTL 

10.13 

1.50 

Retix  (L) 

2.06 

0.00 

0.0 

SBC 

48.63 

30.00 

SBC  Communications  (H) 

45.38 

-1.69 

-3.6 

SFA 

27.94 

11.75 

Scientific  Atlanta  Inc.  (L) 

13.00 

-0.06 

-0.5 

SHVA 

14.69 

2.78 

Shiva  Corp.  (L) 

2.91 

-1.03 

-26.2 

FON 

80.13 

48.75 

Sprint  Corp. 

74.50 

-1.13 

-1.5 

QWST 

47.50 

22.00 

QWest  Communications  Int  l  Inc.  29.75 

-5.50 

-15.6 

SMSC 

16.38 

4.63 

Standard  Microsystems  Corp.  (L)  5.13 

-1.75 

-25.5 

USW 

58.00 

36.88 

U  S  West  Inc. 

53.38 

-0.81 

-1.5 

XIRC 

27.25 

8.63 

Xircom 

20.19 

-1.94 

-8.8 

XYLN 

31.31 

9.63 

Xylan  Corp. 

11.31 

-0.16 

-1.4 

ZMBA 

4.13 

1.00 

ZAMBA  Corp 

1.50 

-0.50 

-25.0 

PCs  and  Workstations 

OFF  -7.4% 

AAPL 

43.75 

12.75 

Apple  Computer  Inc. 

33,88 

-1.19 

-3.4 

CPQ 

39.13 

23.13 

Compaq  Computer  Corp. 

25.56 

-4.13 

-13.9 

DELL 

69.25 

17.50 

Dell  Computer  Corp. 

51.00 

-10.94 

-17.7 

GTW 

68.75 

25.06 

Gateway  2000  Inc. 

44.63 

-4.69 

-9.5 

HWP 

82.38 

47.06 

Hewlett  Packard  Co.  (L) 

49.13 

-1.94 

-3.8 

MUEI 

18.25 

8.44 

Micron  International  Inc. 

16.00 

-0.88 

-5.2 

NIPNY 

63.88 

31.00 

NEC  America 

34.00 

1.75 

5.4 

SGI 

17.81 

7.38 

Silicon  Graphics  (L) 

7.88 

-1.19 

-13.1 

SUNW 

53.31 

30.38 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 

41.50 

-2.44 

-5.5 

Large  Systems 

OFF  -7.8% 

DGN 

27.19 

7.00 

Data  General  Corp. 

10.06 

-0.31 

-3.0 

IBM 

138.13 

88.63 

IBM 

125.56 

2.00 

1.6 

MDCD 

6.63 

1.25 

Meridian  Data  Inc.  (L) 

1.25 

-0.31 

-20.0 

NCR 

38.50 

23.50 

NCR  Corp 

30.13 

1.06 

3.7 

PRCM 

18.63 

3.50 

ProCom  Technology,  Inc.  (L) 

4.25 

-0.56 

-11.7 

SQNT 

27.56 

5.75 

Sequent  Computer  Sys. 

5.81 

-1.94 

-25.0 

TEXM 

6.00 

2.00 

Texas  Micro  Inc  (L) 

2.13 

-0.38 

-15.0 

SRA 

50.88 

21.44 

Stratus  Computer  Inc. 

31.00 

1.75 

6.0 

UIS 

30.69 

11.13 

Unisys  Corp. 

19.63 

-1.38 

-6.5 

Software 

OFF 

-14.4% 

ADBE 

52.69 

23.63 

Adobe  Systems  Inc. 

34.00 

0.19 

0.6 

AMSWA 

14.50 

1.94 

American  Software  Inc.  (L) 

1.94 

-0.56 

-22.5 

APLX 

10.25 

2.06 

Applix  Inc. 

2.63 

-0.13 

-4.5 

ARDT 

15.88 

6.63 

Ardent  Software 

11.63 

-1.38 

-10.6 

ARSC 

36.38 

8.88 

Aris  Corp.  (L) 

11.13 

-6.75 

-37.8 

ADSK 

51.13 

21.88 

Autodesk  Inc.  (L) 

24.00 

-1.31 

-5.2 

BMCS 

60.25 

27.38 

BMC  Software  Inc. 

44  00 

-8.56 

-16.3 

BOOL 

26.00 

16.56 

Boole  and  Babbage  (L) 

16.56 

-6.44 

-28.0 

BOBJY 

20.00 

6.13 

Business  Obiects  (L) 

9.75 

-1.88 

-16.1 

CAYN 

3.50 

0.13 

Cayenne  Software  Inc. 

0.22 

-0.03 

•12.5 

CNTR 

3.00 

0.88 

Centura  Software 

1.13 

0.00 

0.0 

CHKPF 

50.50 

13.50 

Checkpoint  Software 

13.50 

-6.75 

-33.3 

COGNF 

30.50 

15.00 

Cognos  Inc.  (L) 

17.25 

0.75 

4.5 

CA 

61.94 

26.00 

Computer  Associates 

31.19 

-3.69 

-10.6 

CPWR 

63.00 

27.63 

Com puware  Corp. 

42.25 

-7.88 

-15.7 

CSRE 

9.81 

2.50 

Comshare  Inc. 

3.13 

-0.63 

-16.7 

COSFF 

4.44 

1.06 

Corel  Corp. 

1.91 

-0.34 

-15.3 

DWTI 

4.88 

1.50 

Dataware  Technologies  Inc.  (L) 

1.63 

-0.38 

-18.8 

DCTM 

59.63 

22.63 

Documentum,  Inc. 

24.38 

-10.38 

-29.9 

FILE 

32.88 

3.69 

Filenet  Corp.  (L) 

6.75 

-5.88 

-46.5 

FRTE 

15.13 

2.75 

Forte  Software  (L) 

2.97 

-0.22 

-6.9 

GPSI 

49.88 

20.38 

Great  Plains  Software,  Inc 

33.75 

-8.00 

-19.2 

HUMCF 

54.25 

18.00 

Hummingbird  Comm.  Ltd. 

18.88 

-0.56 

-2.9 

HYSI. 

53.25 

12.13 

Hyperion  Solutions  Corp.  (L) 

16  88 

-1.44 

-7.8 

RIC 

20.00 

6.88 

Information  Resources  (L) 

7.25 

-5.63 

-43.7 

FMX 

10.44 

3.50 

Informix  Corp. 

4.06 

-0.53 

-11.6 

NPR 

12.19 

4.94 

Inprise  Corp. 

5.31 

-0.75 

-12.4 

NGR 

14.19 

5.50 

Intergraph  Corp. 

5.81 

-1.06 

-15.5 

LEAF 

4.00 

0.75 

Interleaf  Inc. 

0.81 

-0.19 

-18.8 

NTU 

67.94 

26.25 

Intuit  Inc.  (L) 

39.50 

-3.25 

-7.6 

DEC 

49.50 

24.88 

J.D.  Edwards  Co. 

30.94 

-4.81 

-13.5 

TLC 

32.81 

13.78 

Learning  Co.  (The) 

18.75 

-1.44 

-7.1 

MANU 

66.38 

6.13 

Manucistics  Group,  Inc. 

7.16 

-1.84 

-20.5 

MAPS 

14.25 

8.38 

MapInfo  Corp 

11.44 

1.13 

10.9 

MATH 

4.63 

1.75 

MathSoft 

2.00 

•0.38 

•15.8 

MENT 

12.38 

5.44 

Mentor  Graphics  (L) 

6.50 

•0.50 

-7.1 

MIFGY 

60.63 

15.25 

Micro  Focus  (L) 

16.13 

-7.75 

•32.5 

MGXI 

14.88 

6.75 

Micrografx  Inc. 

8.38 

-0.75 

•8.2 

MSFT 

119.63 

59.00 

Microsoft  Corp. 

95.00 

-9.13 

-8.8 

OBJS 

5.25 

0.44 

ObjectShare,  Inc. 

1.06 

-0.22 

-17.1 

OMTL 

15.00 

1.50 

Omtool  Ltd  (L) 

2.50 

-0.63 

•20.0 

ORCL 

37.75 

17.75 

Oracle  Corp. 

23.81 

-2.19 

•8.4 

PMTC 

36.31 

8.50 

Parametric  Technology  (L) 

9.13 

-1.00 

-9.9 

PS  FT 

57.44 

19.75 

Peoplesoft  (L) 

23.19 

0.13 

0.5 

PTEC 

18.38 

5  00 

Phoenix  Technologies  (L) 

5.88 

•0.31 

-5.1 

PSQL 

27.25 

6.00 

Platinum  Software  (L) 

7.94 

•1.50 

•15.9 

PLAT 

34.31 

9.00 

Platinum  Technology  (L) 

10.94 

4.63 

•29.7 

PRGS 

28.13 

12.63 

Progress  Software  Corp. 

2244 

•3  81 

-14.5 

RNBO 

20.13 

10.44 

Rainbow  Technologies  Inc. 

1300 

0.50 

4.0 

REDB 

10.13 

1.50 

Red  Brick  Systems  Inc.  (L) 

2.06 

0.00 

0.0 

ROSS 

5.40 

2.00 

Ross  Systems.  Inc. 

2.50 

0.31 

•11  1 

SAP 

60  13 

29.69 

SAP  AG  (L) 

36.00 

2  38 

7.1 

SCOC 

6.63 

2.38 

SCO  Inc. 

3.25 

-0.06 

-1.9 

SDTI 

42.75 

5.44 

Security  Dynamics  Tech.  (L) 

6.41 

•4.34 

-404 

SSW 

32.81 

16.25 

Sterlinc  Software  Inc. 

24.25 

•2.25 

8  5 

SDRC 

29.00 

7.50 

Struct.  Dynamics  Research  (L) 

9.19 

•1  81 

165 

SYBS 

23.63 

4.50 

Sybase  Inc.  (L) 

4.91 

-0.91 

-15  6 

SYMC 

32.63 

8  88 

Symantec  Corp  <L) 

9.00 

-2.06 

-18.6 

Exch 

52-Week 

Range 

Oct.  9  Wk  Net 

Wk  Pct 

2  PM  CHANCE 

CHANCE 

SNPS 

47.13 

24.50 

SynOpsys 

31.25 

-0.25 

-08 

SSAX 

15.69 

3.44 

System  Software  Assoc. 

3  88 

•0  94 

-19.5 

SYSF 

10.75 

0.38 

SYSTEMSOFT  CORP.  (L) 

0.44 

•0.09 

-17.6 

BAANF 

55.50 

17.00 

The  Baan  Co.  (L) 

17  00 

5.50 

•24.4 

TRUV 

5.19 

0.75 

Truevision  Corp. 

0.94 

-0.13 

•11.8 

VIAS 

54.63 

2.75 

Viasoft  Inc.  (L) 

3.94 

•2  56 

394 

VSIO 

50.88 

14.00 

Visio  Corp.  (L) 

17.00 

-4.50 

•20.9 

WALK 

20.44 

5.25 

Walker  Interactive  Systems 

6.  SO 

•1.50 

•188 

WALL 

18.25 

10.13 

Wall  Data  Inc. 

14.19 

-0.44 

•3.0 

WANG 

32.25 

15.38 

Wang  Laboratories  Inc.  (L) 

15.44 

3.44 

-18.2 

Note:  Intersolv  Inc.  acquired  by  Micro  Focus. 

Internet 

OFF 

-17.3% 

AMZN 

147.00 

21.13 

Amazon.com 

88.19 

-21.31 

•19.5 

AOL 

140.50 

32.00 

America  On-Line 

87  88 

•15.75 

15.2 

ATHM 

57.25 

18.00 

At  Home  Corp. 

38  38 

•5.13 

•11.8 

EDFY 

22.13 

4.88 

Edify  Corp. 

6.00 

-0.50 

-7.7 

XCIT 

55.50 

8.94 

Excite,  Inc. 

30.88 

-7.13 

18  8 

SEEK 

45.00 

7.13 

Infoseek  Corp. 

19.56 

-4  19 

-17.6 

LCOS 

53.63 

9.81 

Lycos  Inc. 

27.19 

4  44 

•14.0 

NSCP 

44.50 

14.88 

Netscape  Comm.  Corp. 

17.31 

-3.63 

-17.3 

NSOL 

58.00 

11.75 

Network  Solution  Inc 

29.56 

■8.69 

-22.7 

OMKT 

29.13 

4.25 

Open  Market  Inc.  (L) 

5.00 

-4.75 

48.7 

PEGS 

31.00 

9.00 

Pegasus  Systems  (L) 

9.50 

-1.94 

-16.9 

PSIX 

21.94 

4.25 

PSINet 

10.06 

-2.81 

-21.8 

QDEK 

3.00 

0.25 

Quarterdeck  Corp. 

0.41 

•0.03 

-7.1 

SCUR 

15.25 

6.38 

Secure  Computing  Corp. 

9  38 

-1.13 

-10.7 

SPYG 

15.38 

4.06 

Spyglass  Inc. 

9  88 

-1.75 

-15.1 

YHOO 

134.63 

17  13 

Yahoo!  Inc. 

106.69 

•14.31 

-11.8 

Semiconductors 

OFF 

•5.6% 

AMD 

31.63 

12.75 

Advanced  Micro  Devices 

14.56 

•4.00 

-21.5 

ADI 

39.63 

12.00 

Analog  Devices  Inc.  (L) 

14.50 

-1.19 

-7.6 

CRUS 

17.75 

5.56 

Cirrus  Logic 

5.88 

-0.06 

-1.1 

CY 

15.63 

5.50 

Cypress  Semiconductor  Corp 

8  31 

•0.63 

•7.0 

INTC 

95.63 

65.66 

Intel  Corp. 

81.38 

-3.13 

•3.7 

LSCC 

67.50 

19.75 

Lattice  Semiconductor  (L) 

20.19 

•4.06 

-16.8 

LSI 

30.63 

10.63 

LSI  Logic  Corp.  (L) 

11.31 

-0.75 

-6.2 

MCRL 

46.88 

21.38 

Micrel  Semiconductor  Inc. 

25.50 

0.41 

1.6 

MU 

38.94 

20.06 

Micron  Technology 

27.44 

-1.13 

-3.9 

MOT 

75.19 

38.38 

Motorola  Inc.  (L) 

44.81 

4.63 

11.5 

NSM 

42.88 

7.44 

National  Semiconductor  (L) 

8.13 

-1.13 

-12.2 

RMBS 

71.88 

35.50 

Rambus  Inc 

54.75 

-5.31 

8.8 

TXN 

71.25 

39.63 

Texas  Instruments 

50.00 

-0.88 

-1.7 

VLSI 

37.50 

6.00 

VLSI  Technology  (L) 

6.88 

-0.94 

•12.0 

XLNX 

48.00 

28.50 

Xilinx 

35.88 

1.81 

5.3 

Peripherals  and  Subsystems 

OFF 

-11.5% 

ADPT 

54.13 

7.88 

Adaptec  Inc.  (L) 

9.00 

0.09 

1.1 

APCC 

39.50 

22.13 

American  Power  Conversion 

34.38 

-1.25 

3.5 

AN  DA 

2.50 

0.44 

Andataco  Inc. 

0.63 

-0.19 

23.1 

CREAF 

29.38 

7.88 

Creative  Technology  Ltd.  (L) 

9.19 

•0.06 

-0.7 

RACE 

9.38 

0.50 

Data  Race  Inc. 

1.25 

-0.25 

-16.7 

DTM 

13.69 

7.88 

Dataram  Corp. 

10.88 

•1.06 

•8.9 

EMC 

63.50 

23.50 

EMC  Corp. 

47.50 

-4.25 

•8.2 

EM  LX 

19.75 

5.31 

Emulex  Corp. 

11.31 

-2.19 

-16.2 

ESCC 

35.88 

11.63 

Evans  and  Sutherland 

12.50 

0.13 

1.0 

EXBT 

12.75 

4.50 

Exabyte  (L) 

5.25 

•1.00 

-16.0 

IISFD 

4,50 

0.34 

Intelligent  Info.  Systems  (L) 

0.44 

-0.03 

-6.7 

IOM 

16.75 

2.94 

Iomega  Corp.  (L) 

3.06 

-0.69 

-18.3 

KMAG 

21.75 

2.00 

Komag  Inc.  (L) 

2.38 

-0.69 

•22.4 

MTSI 

31.00 

10.88 

Micro  Touch  Systems  Inc. 

12.63 

0.25 

2.0 

MTIC 

17.88 

3.31 

MTI  Technology  Corp. 

5.00 

-1.13 

-18.4 

AQM 

23.06 

2.25 

QMS  Inc. 

3.06 

-0.69 

-18.3 

QNTM 

41.13 

10.81 

Quantum  Corp. 

13.75 

-1.31 

-8.7 

RDUS 

6.56 

0.88 

Radius  Inc.  (L) 

088 

-0.13 

-12.5 

SEG 

40.63 

16.13 

Seagate  Technology 

23.75 

-0.94 

3.8 

SOS 

11.38 

1.00 

Storage  Computer  Corp.  (L) 

1.13 

-1.38 

•55.0 

STK 

51.13 

20.13 

Storage  Technology  (L) 

23.00 

-1.19 

-4.9 

TEK 

48.19 

13.69 

Tektronix  Inc.  (L) 

14.94 

-0.81 

-5.2 

WDC 

42.75 

7.56 

Western  Digital  Corp.  (L) 

8.19 

-1.69 

-17.1 

XRX 

116.50 

66.19 

Xerox  Corp. 

88.00 

3.31 

3.9 

Services 

OFF 

-7.8% 

AMSY 

34.50 

18.25 

American  Mgmt.  Systems 

22.75 

-0.38 

•1.6 

ANLY 

36.50 

19.00 

Analysts  Int  l  (L) 

23.25 

1.25 

5.7 

AUD 

80.44 

47.38 

Auto  Data  Processing 

70.81 

2.38 

3.5 

CATP 

58.38 

14.63 

Cambridge  Tech.  Partners  (L) 

17.56 

-2.50 

-12.5 

CEN 

64.50 

35.25 

Ceridian  Corp. 

50.50 

-6.06 

-10.7 

CDO 

23.25 

12.44 

Comdisco  Inc. 

13.25 

-0.69 

-4.9 

CPU 

38.00 

11.25 

CompUSA  Inc. 

11.75 

-369 

•23.9 

CHRZ 

53.50 

20.00 

Computer  Horizons 

21.75 

-3.63 

•14.3 

CSC 

74.88 

33.63 

Computer  Sciences 

53.50 

5.13 

10.6 

TSK 

45.00 

21.25 

Computer  Task  Group  (L) 

24.56 

-2.94 

•10.7 

EGGS 

29.13 

4.88 

Egghead  Discount  Software  (L) 

5.13 

-1.69 

•24.8 

EDS 

50.88 

29.56 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp 

31.81 

-0.19 

•0.6 

ICO 

39.63 

14.63 

Inacom  Corp. 

14.63 

2.94 

16.7 

KEA 

60.94 

24.00 

Keane  Inc. 

31.25 

•2.94 

8.6 

MICA 

29.63 

10.00 

MicroAge  Inc. 

10.00 

•1.25 

■11.1 

PAYX 

52.00 

22.44 

Paychex 

42.00 

-3.25 

•7.2 

PMS 

48.38 

28.81 

Policy  Management  Sys.  (L) 

30.38 

-4.44 

-12.7 

REY 

24.00 

12.63 

Reynolds  and  Reynolds 

16.81 

088 

•4.9 

SAPE 

62.00 

23.88 

Sapient  Corp. 

28  38 

0.88 

3.2 

SCBI 

14.75 

5.50 

SCB  Computer  Tech.  Inc.  (L) 

6.44 

•0.81 

-11.2 

SEIC 

80.50 

35.38 

SEI  Corp. 

60.00 

5  38 

•8.2 

SMS 

86.50 

40.06 

Shared  Medical  Systems  (L) 

45.19 

-4  88 

•9.7 

SSPE 

24.25 

10.75 

Software  Spectrum  Inc. 

12.75 

•2.75 

17  7 

SDS 

40.00 

21.69 

Suncard  Data  Systems  (L) 

26.50 

-0.31 

-1.2 

SYNT 

39.88 

5.69 

Syntel,  Inc. 

18.25 

•0.13 

•0.7 

VST 

16.75 

7.13 

VanStar  Corp. 

7.13 

-0.88 

-10.9 

KEY:  (H)  =  New  annual  High  reached  in  period  (L)  =  New  annual 
low  reached  in  period 
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Outsourcers 


Lincolnshire,  Ill.,  to  handle 
everything  from  putting  togeth¬ 
er  a  standard  software  package 
that  could  be  loaded  on  users’ 
machines  to  discarding  thou¬ 
sands  of  cartons  from  new  PCs. 

Similarly,  Sun  Healthcare 
Group,  Inc.  in  Albuquerque, 
N.M.,  recently  hired  Vanstar 
Corp.  to  execute  a  $30  million 
project  that  includes  deploying 
new  PCs  and  standard  desktop 
software  to  10,000  users. 

Previously,  Sun  had  been 
handling  new  software  deploy¬ 
ment  in-house.  But  rapid  busi¬ 
ness  expansion  forced  the  nurs¬ 
ing  home  operator  to  turn 
to  outside  help.  And  earlier 
this  month,  Philadelphia-based 
Cigna  Corp.  contracted  with  En- 
tex  Information  Services,  Inc.  to 


migrate  about  18,000  user 
desktops  and  1,000  servers  to 
Windows  NT  and  Windows  95 
operating  systems.  The  project 
spans  170  Cigna  sites. 

Now,  analysts  expect  even 
more  firms  to  follow  suit,  mark¬ 
ing  a  big  departure  from  the 
way  they  handled  migrations  as 
recently  as  two  years  ago. 

The  cost:  anywhere  between 
$50  and  $500  per  user,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  level  of  services. 

BOOM  TIME 

In  1996,  only  31%  of  companies 
brought  in  outside  help  on  tech¬ 
nology  migration  projects.  This 
year,  the  number  is  50%  or 
more,  said  Julie  Meringer,  an 
analyst  at  Forrester  Research, 
Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Speed  is  the  primary  driver. 

“Once  it’s  agreed  that  a  sys¬ 
tem  will  work,  you  want  to  go 
quickly  and  have  everyone  stan¬ 
dardized  fast,”  said  Steve  Clan¬ 
cy,  an  analyst  at  Dataquest  in 
Lowell,  Mass.  “Some  of  these 
service  companies  have  3,000 
people  on  staff.  Over  a  week¬ 
end,  they  can  throw  600  people 
on  a  user’s  project." 

At  one  point,  Vanstar  was 
working  at  18  different  Sun 
Healthcare  sites  on  the  same 
day,  said  Sherry  Gray,  Sun’s  di¬ 
rector  of  customer  service.  This 
year,  Sun  acquired  two  nursing 
home  chains  with  more  than 
100  new  facilities,  she  said. 

“When  you  have  an  acquisi¬ 
tion,  you  have  to  bring  them  up 
quickly,”  Gray  said.  “You  want 
them  on  your  systems  and  your 
processes.  There  is  no  way  we 
could  have  done  that.” 

Lower  costs  are  also  pushing 
users  to  look  outside  for  help. 


Exec  leads  SAP  project 
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The  job  was  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  SunAmerica,  a  Los 
Angeles-based  financial  services 
firm  with  $52  billion  in  assets, 
was  on  a  tight  seven-month  roll¬ 
out  based  on  SAP  AG’s  rapid 
deployment  scheme  for  R/3. 

The  37-year-old  Nakabara  — 
who  originally  was  going  to 
manage  only  a  piece  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  —  also  missed  out  on  early 
meetings  with  SAP  consultants 
brought  in  to  help  with  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  R/3  for  finance  ap¬ 
plications  such  as  accounting 
and  purchasing. 

And  SunAmerica  didn’t  have 
backups  in  place  to  take  over 
some  of  Nakabara’s  regular  du¬ 
ties  of  managing  accounts 
payable,  expense  reimburse¬ 
ments  and  other  payments  for 
the  company’s  financial  unit. 

Nakabara,  vice  president  of 
cash  services  at  SunAmerica 
Financial,  had  to  declare  a  two- 
week  time-out  to  take  stock  of 
the  situation  and  put  together  a 
project  plan.  “We  got  off  to  a 
really  rough  start,”  Nakabara 
said  in  an  interview  at  Sun- 
America’s  accounting  offices  36 
floors  above  Los  Angeles’  Av¬ 
enue  of  the  Stars.  “We  were  al¬ 
ready  10  yards  behind,  which 
was  hard  to  recover  from.” 

In  fact,  Sun  America’s  go-live 
date  for  R/3  —  being  installed 
for  year  2000  compliance  and 
to  make  financial  reporting  eas¬ 
ier  for  the  company’s  users  — 
has  slipped  from  this  month  to 
December  or  even  January. 

But  that  “is  not  a  disappoint¬ 


ment  to  me,”  said  Scott  Robin¬ 
son,  senior  vice  president  and 
controller  at  SunAmerica. 
“We’re  well  within  our  drop- 
dead  date.  And  the  bottom  line 
is  that  we  can  see  the  light  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel.” 

The  delay  stems  in  part 
from  last-minute  configuration 
changes  being  made  to  prepare 
SunAmerica  for  an  upcoming 
acquisition  by  New  York-based 
insurer  American  International 
Group,  Inc.  The  $18  billion  deal 
was  agreed  upon  in  August  and 
is  due  to  be  completed  in  the 
next  few  months. 

TOO  MANY  DIRECTIONS 

But  SunAmerica’s  IT  depart¬ 
ment  also  underestimated  the 
complexity  of  building  inter¬ 
faces  among  R/3  and  18  main¬ 
frame  applications  that  will  still 
run  other  parts  of  the  business, 
Robinson  said.  And  IT  man¬ 
agers  were  pulling  program¬ 
mers  from  the  R/3  team  to  fix 
problems  on  the  existing  appli¬ 
cations,  a  situation  that  led 
Nakabara  to  call  in  his  bosses 
on  the  business  side. 

“We  knew  going  in  that  this 
would  be  a  hard  project"  be¬ 
cause  of  the  ad  hoc  way 
Nakabara’s  team  was  put  to¬ 
gether,  Robinson  said.  “But  Roy 
is  not  easily  frustrated.  His 
emotions  are  pretty  level,  and 
he  keeps  his  finger  on  the  pulse 
and  communicates  [when  prob¬ 
lems  arise].” 

The  IT  executives  finally  were 
persuaded  to  hire  contractors  to 


fix  the  mainframe  applications, 
freeing  up  SunAmerica’s  pro¬ 
grammers  to  focus  on  R/3. 

Morale  and  employee  reten¬ 
tion  are  other  big  issues  that 
confronted  Nakabara. 

Employees  assigned  to  the 
project  are  working  long  hours, 
including  some  seven-day 
weeks  and  holiday  weekends. 
And  the  business  users  on  the 
team  “could  easily  go  out  and 
double  their  salaries”  by  taking 
other  jobs,  Nakabara  said. 

To  help  retain  workers, 
SunAmerica  put  together  a 
bonus  plan  that  kicks  in  when 
R/3  goes  live  and  again  three 
months  later,  Nakabara  said.  He 
also  has  tried  morale  boosters 
such  as  taking  the  team  to  Los 
Angeles  Dodgers  baseball 
games  and  a  driving  range. 

And  Nakabara  doesn’t  have 
the  luxury  of  worrying  only 
about  R/3:  About  25%  of  his 
time  still  goes  to  his  business 
job.  “There  are  a  lot  of  things 
that  just  suck  you  back  in,”  he 
said.  For  example,  he  has  had  to 
deal  with  auditors  from  Arizona 
who  are  doing  a  regular  exami¬ 
nation  of  SunAmerica’s  life  in¬ 
surance  units. 

That  kind  of  balancing  act  is 
hard  to  pull  off  because  run¬ 
ning  a  packaged  application 
project  is  a  full-time  job  all  by 
itself,  said  Steve  Bonadio,  an  an¬ 
alyst  at  Hurwitz  Group,  Inc.  in 
Framingham,  Mass. 

And  for  companies  preparing 
to  install  R/3  or  other  packaged 
applications,  up-front  planning 
is  a  key  to  keeping  things  on 
track,  Bonadio  added.  “You  can’t 
just  slap  a  bunch  of  people  to¬ 
gether  and  expect  an  R/3  project 
to  go  smoothly.”  □ 


Vanstar,  which  sells  its  ser¬ 
vices  on  a  fixed-time,  fixed-price 
basis,  said  it  typically  undercuts 
users’  in-house  project  esti¬ 
mates  by  30%  and  can  complete 
a  project  in  half  the  time. 

Most  providers  offer  a  range 
of  per-user  prices,  depending 
on  the  services  a  firm  orders. 

“If  it’s  as  simple  as  plugging 


in  a  PC  and  disposing  of  the 
carton,  the  price  can  be  $50,” 
said  Wayne  Bock,  vice  president 
at  Alternative  Resources.  At  the 
high  end,  a  company  can  pay  a 
per-user  price  of  S500  per 
month  for  everything  from  the 
initial  technology  installation  to 
ongoing  software  support  and 
help  desk  services.  □ 


TROUBLE  AT  THE  MALL? 


In  a  recent  survey  of  retailers  on  the  year  2000: 

♦  Only  24%  of  retailers  have  upgraded  critical  mer¬ 
chandising,  inventory  accounting  and  financial  man¬ 
agement  systems 

♦  Just  three  out  of  17  suppliers  surveyed  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  Web  site  where  customers  can  find  informa¬ 
tion  and  help  on  year  2000  compliance 

Base:  1,150  retailers 

Source:  National  Retail  Federation,  Washington,  in  conjunction  with  Keane,  Inc.,  Boston 


Y2K  provides  wake-up 
call  to  retail  industry 


By  David  Orenstein 


retailers  have  recently  awak¬ 
ened  to  the  value  of  IT  invest¬ 
ments.  But  the  loudest  wake-up 
call  —  the  year  2000  problem 
—  will  take  center  stage  when 
retail  chief  information  officers 
and  IT  workers  gather  in  Den¬ 
ver  next  week  for  the  Retail  In¬ 
formation  Systems  Conference. 

“If  you  mess  up  the  year 
2000,  you  won’t  have  to  worry 
about  the  other 
things,”  said  Cathy 
Hotka,  vice  president 
of  information  technology  at  the 
Washington-based  National  Re¬ 
tail  Federation,  the  industry 
trade  group  that  organizes  the 
annual  conference.  “The  year 
2000  is,  at  this  point,  the 
biggest  IT  project  [retailers] 
have.  If  it  isn’t,  it  probably 
should  be.” 

Morton  Mease,  director  of 
planning  and  technology  ser¬ 
vices  at  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.,  said  most  big  retailers  are 
on  track  to  be  year  2000-com- 
pliant  by  the  end  of  this  year, 
but  small  retailers  are  lagging. 
Mease  will  present  the  indus¬ 
try’s  newly  released  year  2000 
best  practices  guidelines,  with 
an  eye  toward  educating  small¬ 
er  companies. 

For  its  part,  the  Chicago- 
based  national  department  store 
chain  has  used  a  team  of  four 
vendors  to  fix  25  million  lines  of 
code  by  year’s  end  and  is  re¬ 
serving  most  of  next  year  to 
deal  with  possible  surprises. 


Betty  Smith,  director  of  IT 
operations  at  Guess,  Inc.  in  Los 
Angeles,  said  retailers  need  to 
not  only  grapple  with  fixing 
their  in-house  systems,  but  also 
gather  more  information  about 
the  systems  of  other  retailers, 
direct  suppliers  and  other  in¬ 
dustries  and  government. 

Guess,  which  is  both  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  clothes  and  an  oper¬ 
ator  of  150  retail  stores,  is  75% 
finished  with  its  own  year  2000 
remediation.  The  firm 
also  is  working  on 
contingency  plans. 
With  roles  as  both  a  supplier 
and  a  retailer  in  different  supply 
chains,  the  company’s  business 
will  depend  on  the  readiness 
not  only  of  other  retailers,  but 
also  of  banks  and  even  the  oil 
industry,  Smith  said. 

Although  the  year  2000  is 
the  hottest  issue,  it  hasn’t  com¬ 
pletely  engulfed  the  industry’s 
IT  staffs,  Hotka  said.  She  said 
retailers  are  warming  up  to  the 
benefits  of  electronic  com¬ 
merce,  data  warehousing,  sup- 
ply-chain  management  and 
store  management,  but  now 
they  face  hurdles  such  as  a  lack 
of  standards  and  difficulty  at¬ 
tracting  IT  workers. 

Traditionally,  retailers  haven’t 
spent  much  on  IT,  creating  a 
perception  among  potential 
workers  that  the  industry  isn’t 
as  desirable  as  others,  she  said 
But  according  to  Computer- 
world’s  1998  salary  survey, 
retailers  pay  above-average 
salaries  for  almost  all  IT  jobs.D 
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Web  selling  isn't  cheap 
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of  expansion  —  adding  a  server 
is  still  faster  and  cheaper  than 
opening  a  new  store  —  to  draw¬ 
ing  new  customers  and  boost¬ 
ing  overall  sales.  And  many 
firms  on  the  Internet  would  still 
disagree  that  the  Web  is  as  ex¬ 
pensive  as  other  channels. 

But  experts  caution  that  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce  isn’t  for  the 
faint  of  wallet.  “The  cost  of  tech¬ 
nology  and  the  cost  of  market¬ 
ing  have  both  gone  up  more 
than  people  expected,”  said 
David  Pecaut,  a  senior  vice  pres¬ 
ident  at  The  Boston  Consulting 
Group  in  Toronto. 

“It’s  not  as  inexpensive  as 
everybody  had  hoped  and 
dreamed,"  said  Judy  Neuman, 
vice  president  of  interactive  me¬ 
dia  at  Eddie  Bauer,  Inc.  in  Red¬ 
mond,  Wash.,  where  site  up¬ 
grades  and  support  costs  are 
proving  substantial.  “Launching 
the  Web  site  is  the  least  costly 
part  of  this  business.” 

According  to  a  survey  of 
about  ioo  electronic-commerce 
sites  conducted  by  the  Boston 
Consulting  Group  for  the  trade 
group  Shop.org,  marketing  and 

A  matter  of  price 

The  Internet  industry  may  un¬ 
derstand  that  electronic  com¬ 
merce  sites  take  a  substantial 
investment.  But  many  con¬ 
sumers  still  expect  bargains 
online. 

There  are  varied  reasons 
why  electronic  commerce 
sites  don’t  slash  prices.  In 
some  cases,  it’s  the  current 
cost  of  doing  business.  For 
others,  such  as  Disney  On¬ 
line  and  Estee  Lauder  Cos.’ 
Clinique.com,  it’s  a  conscious 
decision  not  to  cheapen  their 
brand  image  or  conflict  with 
other  sales  channels. 

At  a  panel  discussion  dur¬ 
ing  the  Eretailing  trade  show 
in  New  York  last  week,  Web 
executives  said  they  respond 
to  price  pressure  by  offering 
better  service,  including 
things  such  as  order  lookups, 
quick  delivery  and  fast  re¬ 
sponse  time.  “We  try  to  do 
exactly  that  —  kill  them  with 
service,”  said  Alan  Fisher, 
chief  technology  officer  at 
Onsale,  Inc.  in  Menlo  Park, 
Calif.  —  Sharon  Machlis 


advertising  costs  are  soaking  up 
about  43%  of  total  revenue.  And 
customer-acquisition  costs  are 
about  $34  per  consumer. 

In  contrast,  marketing  and 
advertising  costs  are  14.2%  of 
revenue  for  department  stores 
and  7.3%  for  specialty  stores,  ac¬ 
cording  to  National  Retail  Fed¬ 
eration  numbers  for  1996. 

AHEAD  OF  THE  GAME 

If  electronic  commerce  were  a 
static  industry,  “this  would  look 
like  a  very  foolish  proposition,” 
Pecaut  said.  But  in  a  high- 
growth,  high-stakes  industry 
such  as  Internet  selling,  “you 
have  to  invest  ahead  of  the 
curve,”  he  added. 

The  i-8oo-Flowers  site  needs 
two  major  rebuilds  each  year  to 
keep  pace  with  Internet  technol¬ 
ogy  changes,  Iucalano  said,  as 
the  industry  gets  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  about  everything  from 
quick  response  times  to  naviga¬ 
tion  and  personalization.  In 
contrast,  physical-world  stores 
need  major  upgrades  every 
three  to  four  years. 

Then  there  are  the  enormous 
costs  of  trying  to  catch  con¬ 
sumer  attention.  Marketing 
partnerships  with  top  Web  des¬ 
tinations  such  as  Yahoo,  Inc. 
and  America  Online,  Inc.  run 
into  the  millions.  Last  week,  for 
example,  SportsLine  USA,  Inc. 
said  it  would  pay  out  $23  mil¬ 
lion  during  three  years  for  a 
deal  with  America  Online  that 
gives  SportsLine  the  right  to 
provide  branded  content  on 
AOL,  as  well  as  promote  mer¬ 
chandise. 

And  once  deals  are  done, 
valuable  staff  time  is  needed  to 
manage  them  and  devise  new 
looks  and  promotions  for  each 
partner  site.  “It  takes  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  time  and  ener¬ 
gy,”  Neuman  said.  “You’ve  got 
to  give  it  some  fresh  twist.” 

Nevertheless,  she  said  she  is 
happy  with  other  Web  retailing 
cost  savings.  Eddiebauer.com  is 
pulling  in  revenue  equivalent  to 
about  eight  to  10  brick-and-mor- 
tar  stores  while  employing  just 
nine  people.  One  real-world 
store  has  a  staff  of  about  25. 

Another  bonus:  About  half  of 
the  buyers  at  Eddiebauer.com 
are  new  to  the  company. 

“I’m  willing  to  pay  for  that,” 
Neuman  said. 

Disney  Online  is  now  equiva¬ 


lent  to  about  eight  brick-and- 
mortar  stores  —  and  well- 
poised  for  expansion,  according 
to  Chuck  Davis,  senior  vice 
president  of  electronic  com¬ 
merce  at  Buena  Vista  Internet 
Group,  Disney  Online,  Inc.  And 
when  Disney  Online  is  at  the 
equivalent  of  50  physical  stores, 
“I’ve  got  the  same  head  count,” 
Davis  said.  “It’s  a  better  model 
on  the  increment.  .  .  .  It’s  hard 
to  say  that  it  really  costs  less.  I 
think  it  costs  differently.” 

Brick-and-mortar  stores  pay 
more  for  human  capital  and 
store  expenses  such  as  leases, 
furnishings  and  so  on.  Online 
stores  have  more  technology, 
marketing  and  promotion  costs 
—  “especially  right  now  in  these 
early  years,”  Davis  said. 

And  that’s  one  crucial  point, 
electronic-commerce  propo¬ 
nents  said.  Huge  investments 
in  attracting  customers  now  can 
pay  dividends  for  years,  said 
James  O’Neill,  chief  operating 
officer  at  Garden  Escape,  Inc. 
Comparing  Internet  with  physi- 


Sun 
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ous  non-core  Java  specifications. 
They  will  pay  a  nominal  fee  to 
participate. 

PricewaterhouseCoopers  will 
ensure  that  Sun  and  other  par¬ 
ticipants  follow  the  steps  in  the 
process  being  established  — 
from  specification  to  confor¬ 
mance  testing  of  technologies, 
sources  said. 

“There  has  been  confusion  in 
the  industry  about  how  the 
process  works.  The  confusion 
has  created  some  controversy, 
and  we’re  trying  to  fix  that,”  said 
George  Paolini,  Sun’s  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing. 

Companies  in  the  expert 
working  groups  will  be  able  to 
participate  in  parts  of  the  Java 
specification  that  interest  their 
companies.  For  instance,  a  data¬ 
base  vendor  might  like  to  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Java  Database  Con¬ 
nectivity  (JDBC)  specification 
but  not  in  others. 

Several  companies  already 
have  been  involved  in  the 
process.  Novell,  Inc.  participat¬ 
ed  in  the  Java  Naming  and  Di¬ 
rectory  Interface,  and  IBM 
helped  shape  the  Java  Transac- 


SEND  IN  THE  ACCOUNTANTS 


Online  companies  find  expenses  chew  up  a  bigger  portion  of  their 
revenue  than  at  their  brick-and-mortar  rivals: 


ONLINE  COMPANIES 

1997  REVENUE 

EXPENSES  AS  A  PERCENT 
OF  TOTAL  REVENUE 

Amazon.com,  Inc. 

S147.8M 

39% 

CDNow,  Inc. 

$17.4  M 

77% 

Cyberian  Outpost,  Inc. 

$22.7M 

38% 

N2K,  Inc. 

S11.3M 

215%* 

Onsale,  Inc. 

$89M 

16% 

REAL-WORLD  COMPANIES 

1997  REVENUE 

EXPENSES  AS  A  PERCENT 
OF  TOTAL  REVENUE 

Barnes  &  Noble,  Inc. 

$2.8B 

20% 

The  Home  Depot,  Inc. 

S24.2B 

20% 

Musicland  Stores,  Corp. 

S1.8B 

30% 

Wal-Mart  Stores,  Inc. 

S118B 

16% 

Expenses  include  sales,  general  and  administrative  costs 
*  Expenses  were  S24.JM 

Source:  Company  financial  reports 


cal-world  retailing  depends  on 
where  in  the  Web  cycle  a  firm 
lies:  in  the  initial,  high-invest- 
ment  stage,  or  later,  where  it 
reaps  rewards  of  earlier  work. 

Despite  all  the  costs,  1-800- 
Flowers  doesn’t  appear  to  be 
sorry  for  moving  into  electronic 


commerce.  In  fact,  Web  surfers 
now  account  for  12%  of  all  of 
the  company’s  sales  and  bring 
the  company  more  than  $30 
million  annually.  “We  are  really 
happy  with  how  fast  the  E-com- 
merce  part  of  our  business  has 
been  growing,”  Iucalano  said.  □ 


tion  Service.  But  Sun’s  new  plan 
will  better  spell  out  the  ways 
that  companies  can  join  the 
group. 

“I  think  this  is  going  to 
move  [the  Java  standardization 
process]  to  a  more  public  fo¬ 
rum,”  said  Bill  Hostmann,  di¬ 
rector  of  enterprise  solutions  for 
Java  application  server  maker 
GemStone  Systems,  Inc.  in 
Beaverton,  Ore.  “It’s  moving 
further  out  of  the  operational 
control  of  Sun  and  more  into 
the  hands  of  the  expert  working 
group.” 

“I  think,  as  Java  becomes 
more  important  to  the  whole  in¬ 
dustry,  it’s  good  Sun  is  moving 
[to  make]  it  more  open  and  au¬ 
ditable,”  said  Java  licensee  Greg 
Kiessling,  president  of  Java  tools 
maker  KL  Group,  Inc. 

Licensee  companies  not  in¬ 
volved  in  one  of  the  spec  groups 
would  also  be  given  a  more  for¬ 
malized  process  for  submitting 
input  to  the  standardization 
process,  sources  said. 

As  the  company  submitting 
Java  as  a  standard  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Standards  Organiza¬ 
tion,  Sun  must  develop  and 
maintain  the  Java  specs  under  a 
process  that  allows  broad  partic¬ 
ipation  by  interested  parties. 

But  several  key  licensees,  in¬ 


cluding  HP  and  IBM,  have  bris¬ 
tled  at  Sun’s  control,  particularly 
as  Sun  juggled  its  dual  and  con¬ 
flicting  roles  of  standards  shep¬ 
herd  and  money-making  vendor 
selling  products  based  on  those 
standards. 

HP,  for  instance,  has  a  huge 
stake  in  the  embedded  device 
market  with  its  printers.  So  HP 
elected  to  develop  its  own  virtu¬ 
al  machine  to  interpret  Java 
code  for  embedded  systems 
rather  than  wait  for  Sun’s  im¬ 
plementation.  Meanwhile,  HP’s 
enterprise  server  division  is 
working  with  Sun,  and  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  it  will  license 
Sun’s  performance-boosting 
HotSpot  virtual  machine  and 
Java  Development  Kit  1.2. 

Sun  plans  to  post  the  details 
of  the  plan  to  a  private  li¬ 
censees’  World  Wide  Web  site 
this  week,  sources  said.  Paolini 
said  Sun  hopes  to  make  a  for¬ 
mal  announcement  of  the  Java 
standards  process  in  the  next 
three  or  four  weeks. 

Sun’s  move  to  create  a  mech¬ 
anism  for  involving  Java  li¬ 
censees  found  support  among 
that  group.  “It  solves  the  issue 
of  an  audit  trail  and  a  well- 
defined  process,”  said  one  con¬ 
ference  call  participant  who 
asked  not  to  be  named.  □ 
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You  know  about  thin  clients.  You've  heard  of  wearable 
computers.  Seattle-based  Inroad,  Inc.  has  developed  a 
wearable,  mobile  thin  client  that  interacts  with  applica¬ 
tion  servers  on  a  wireless  LAN.  A  headset  lets  ware¬ 
house  clerks  hear  stock-picking  instructions  and  give 
voice  commands.  A  bar-code  scanner  is  optional. 


Millennium  madness 


The  Stevens  Register  Web 
site  ( www.sy2k.c0m )  lets 
year  2000-compliant  com¬ 
panies  register  and  show 
potential  investors  that  they’re 
in  good  shape  for  the  millenni¬ 
um.  So  far,  there  are  only  21  or¬ 
ganizations  listed,  from  Phil’s 
Lock  Service  in  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vt.  —  nice  going,  Phil!  —  to 
The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

Some  folks  are  heading  for 
the  hills,  learning  self- 
reliance  skills  and  stock¬ 
ing  up  on  supplies  in  case 
the  millennium  bug  shuts 
down  the  delivery  of  food,  wa¬ 
ter  and  fuel.  For  that  sort  of 
contingency  planning,  check 
out  www.y2ksupply.com  and  the 
shop-at-home  service 
www.y2ksupplies.c0m. 


Dublin’s  efforts  to  beat  the 
millennium  bug  have 
caused  traffic  problems, 
the  BBC  reports.  Engi¬ 
neers  upgraded  the  computer 
system  that  controls  traffic 
lights  in  the  Irish  capital  to 
handle  the  year  2000,  but  the 
software  was  locked  in  a  fixed 
timing  sequence  that  didn’t  ac¬ 
commodate  rush-hour  traffic. 


CD-ROM  case  stays 
front  and  center 


Ever  lose  the  CD-ROM  jewel  case  on 
your  cluttered  desk?  Computer  acces¬ 
sories  maker  Kensington  Technology 
Group  in  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  offers  the 
"Now  Playing”  CD  stor¬ 
age  unit  with 
an  up-front 
slot  that  holds 
the  case  of  the 
CD  you're  cur¬ 
rently  using. 
The  unit  stores 
11  CDs  and 
costs  $5.99. 


THE  FIFTH  WAVE  by  Rich  Tennant 
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"  It's  a  VIeber  PalmPit  Pro  handheld 
barbecue  viith  2ft  BTU,  rechargeable 
battery  pack,  and  applications  £or 
roasting,  smoking  and  open-  £lame 
cooking." 


Inside  Lines 

Financial  tsunami  wipes  out  user  conference _ 

Worldwide  financial  upheaval  is  taking  its  toll  on  Japan,  Russia, 
Brazil  —  and  now  the  Oracle  Applications  Users  Group.  When 
the  independent  group  supporting  users  of  Oracle’s  packaged  ap¬ 
plications  booked  its  fell  1998  conference  a  few  years  back,  Hawaii 
seemed  like  a  prime  location  for  attracting  attendees  from  the 
fast-growing  Far  East.  But  financial  crisis  has  cut  those  registra¬ 
tions  to  a  minimum,  and  officials  are  warning  that  attendance  at 
the  conference,  which  starts  Oct.  25,  will  be  relatively  light 

They  test  software  this  way,  too,  don't  they? 

Microsoft  is  overhauling  many  of  the  exams  that  are  part  of  its 
Microsoft  Certified  Professional  courses.  Starting  in  January,  many 
of  the  computer-based  exams  will  include  software  simulations, 
in  which  students  are  shown  a  scenario  and  asked  to  react  Also 
around  that  time,  Microsoft  will  incorporate  what  it  calls  adaptive 
testing,  in  which  the  number  of  correct  answers  determines  which 
questions  you  get  So  if  you’re  on  a  roll,  the  exam  will  skip  ques¬ 
tions;  a  two-hour  exam  might  take  as  little  as  15  minutes. 

Equal  Time  I:  Cookie  Wars _ 

Last  week,  Computerworld  printed  a  letter  from  Nabisco  VP  of  in¬ 
formation  services  Tony  Del  Duca,  who  claimed  that  six  to  eight 
Oreos  per  day  would  boost  techies’  productivity.  We  thought  he 
was  kidding.  Now  competitor  Pepperidge  Farm  has  released  re¬ 
sults  of  a  study  of  workers  at  companies  such  as  Netscape, 
Gillette,  Staples,  Eddie  Bauer.  The  study  claims  that  twice-weekly 
afternoon  cookie  breaks  featuring  Pepperidge  Farm’s  Chocolate 
Chunk  cookies  boosted  workplace  morale  and  creativity  in  88% 
of  workers.  When  asked  how  to  improve  the  breaks,  respondents 
suggested  offering  milk. 

Equal  Time  II:  Movin'  On _ 

Turns  out  there  are  dueling  petition  drives  on  the  Web  for  people 
tired  reading  about  the  Clinton-Lewinsky  sex  scandal  online.  Along 
with  the  “Censure  and  Move  On”  effort  at  www.moveon.org,  for¬ 
mer  presidential  candidate  Ross  Perot  has  his  own  drive,  dubbed 
“Impeach  and  Move  On,"  at  www.perot.org.  Either  way,  Congress 
likely  won’t  be  looking  at  any  petitions  until  January,  when  the 
House  and  Senate  return  from  recess. 

Rumor  mill _ 

Lotus  plans  to  bundle  free  streaming  multimedia  servers  and  play¬ 
ers  from  RealNetworks  with  Lotus  Notes  and  Domino,  starting 
with  a  retrofit  for  Version  4.6  customers.  . . .  Westford,  Mass.- 
based  NetScout  Systems  this  week  should  announce  its  AppScout 
application  flow  monitor,  which  provides  Unix  and  Windows  NT 
network  managers  real-time  views  of  application  flows  across 
enterprise  networks. 

Overheard _ 

Ken  Hakuta,  Wacky  Wailwalker  huckster  and  Web  entrepreneur 
“The  most  fun  thing  to  do  with  your  money  is  to  lose  it  yourself.” 
. . .  David  Carlson,  former  Kmart  CIO  and  current  IS  chief  at  In¬ 
gram  Micro:  “The  trick  of  management  is  finding  people  with  the 
right  demons.”  . . .  Analyst  Karen  Boucher,  on  companies  willing 
to  be  locked  in  to  a  single  vendor’s  products:  “Never  underesti¬ 
mate  the  power  of  a  lot  of  stupid  people  working  in  the  same 
company." 

Compaq  executives  had  answers  to  most  questions  thrown  at 
them  by  anxious  users  of  Digital  Equipment  products  at  last 
week’s  DECUS  show  in  Los  Angeles.  But  when  one  user 
asked  what  plans  Compaq  had  to  attract  fresh  young  talent 
to  the  aging  "bunch  of  geezers"  that  represents  the  OpenVMS 
workforce  these  days,  even  Compaq  Senior  VP  Jesse  Lipson  was  ■ 
stumped  —  mostly.  “Short  of  a  fountain  of  youth  for  all  you 
geezers  out  there,  I  don't  know,"  he  joked.  News  editor  Patricia 
Keefe  stays  young  following  up  the  tips  and  tidbits  you  send  her 
way.  E-mail  her  at  patricia_keefe@cw.com  or  call  (508)  8208183. 


(800)  223*2215  ext.  cw12  or  www.amdahl.com/cw 
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the  math.  Your  answers  will  confirm  the  new 
Usability  Lab  results  from  PC  Computing®  that 
show  a  memory  upgrade  makes  managers 
38%  more  productive*  So  productive  it 
pays  for  itself  in  one  day  or  less,  depending  on  how 
you  use  your  PC.  Of  course,  with  today’s  new  high-performance 
systems,  the  quality  of  your  memory  is  critical  too.  That’s  why 
you  should  choose  Kingston®  Kingston  memory  is  customized  to 


the  requirements  of  the  system  in  which  it  will  be  used.  And 
our  testing  procedures  are  the  most  stringent  in  the  industry.  As 
proof  of  our  quality  assurance,  every  Kingston  module  comes  w'ith 
a  lifetime  warranty.  Visit  www.kingston.com/notepad  and 
take  a  look  at  this  compelling  PC  Computing  report.  Or,  to  order 

Kingston  memory,  call  ^ _ 0 

your  Kingston  reseller  feiS-c 

or  (800)  337-7028.  ™  ^  Itec  h,Fn  o  l  o  g  v 

Computing  Without  Limits.* 


•Pl  Computings  “Upgrades  That  Pay"  at  zdnei.com,  April  1998.  Kingston  Technology  Company,  17600  Newhope  Street,  Fountain  Valley,  CA  92708,  (714)  435-2600,  Fax  (714)  435-2699 
©1998  Kingston  Technolog)'  Company.  All  tights  reserved.  All  other  trademarks  and  registered  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


Marketing  Tools 


Technology  Newspaper 


Computerworld  online  (www.computerworld.com) 

IT  Leaders  use  Computerworld  online  in  combination  with  the  print 
edition  of  Computerworld  to  get  a  complete  package  of  essential 
news,  analysis,  and  services  not  available  anywhere  else.  Traditional 
banners  as  well  as  highly  customized  ad  programs  are  available  to 
meet  your  marketing  goals. 


Computerworld  Magazines  Group 

Computerworld’ s  award-winning  editorial  staff  publishes  a  variety  of  annual  magazines 
and  monthly  supplements  focused  on  issues  of  interest  to  IT  Leaders.  Sponsorship  of 
these  publications  aligns  your  branding  message  with  a  targeted  editorial  discussion 
of  a  particular  IT  topic  or  technology  segment. 

Computerworld  Buyers  Database 

Now  you  can  put  your  finger  on  the  pulse  of  over  25,000  business  professionals’ 
buying  habits  for  more  than  too  IT  products.  Use  the  Computerworld  Buyers 
Database  to  understand  your  customer’s  buying  intentions  or  to  strategically  predict 
customer  switching  behavior  and  future  brand  preference. 

Computerworld  Careers 

For  over  31  years  Computerworld’ s  recruitment  section  has  been  a  must-read  for 
upwardly  mobile  IT  professionals.  And  Computerworld  is  still  the  only  technology 
employment  resource  supplemented  with  career-specific  editorial  coverage. 


Computerworld  Marketplace 

The  Computerworld  Marketplace  section  is  the  most  cost-effective  vehicle  for  reaching 
the  most  active  IT  buyers  in  Computerworld’ s  audience.  With  11  ad  sizes  and  rates  to 
choose  from,  there’s  something  for  every  budget  here. 

Computerworld  Marketpack 

Direct  response  cards  are  among  the  most  efficient  tools  in  direct  marketing.  The 
effectiveness  of  Computerworld  Marketpack  has  made  it  the  leading  card  program 
in  the  industry. 
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Computerworld  Custom  Publications 

If  your  message  is  too  complex  to  be  conveyed  in  a  single  page  or  spread,  a  custom 
published  piece  is  the  answer.  Computerworld’ s  Custom  Publications  Program  gives 
you  the  flexibility  to  craft  a  complete  product  story  that  is  easy  to  read,  persuasive, 
and  credible. 

For  more  information  on  any  or  all  of  these  invaluable  resources,  call  your 
Computerworld  sales  representative  or  1-800-343-6474  today. 
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Meetings,  materials,  media  placement.  You’ve 
spent  a  ton  of  time  and  money  on  your  campaign, 
but  how  do  you  know  if  the  fruits  of  your  labor  are 
paying  off?  The  best  way  to  find  out  is  to  book  an 
ad  in  an  issue  that’s  participating  in  a  Starch  study 
of  advertising  effectiveness.  Computerworld’s  next 
Starch  issue  is  scheduled  for  Nov.  i6,  with 
subsequent  studies  scheduled  for  one  issue  each 
in  the  months  of  December,  March,  June,  and 
September.  Call  your  Computerworld  rep  for  details. 
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80  seconds 


IDG  GLOBAL  QUICK  QUOTE 


Market  your  products  worldwide  without 
leaving  the  comfort  of  your  office  with  IDG’s 
free  “Global  Quick  Quote”  Web  service. 

With  Global  Quick  Quote  you  can  quickly 
estimate  the  reach  and  cost  of  a  global 
advertising  program  across  any  of  IDG’s  285 
publications  in  75  countries — including 
Computerworld’ s  48  worldwide  titles.  Simply 
select  a  target  audience,  region,  ad  type,  and 
frequency,  and  instantly  receive  the  facts  and 
figures  you  need  to  meet  a  deadline,  close  a 
deal,  and  make  an  informed  buying  decision. 

Step  over  to  Global  Quick  Quote  at 
www.idg.com/globalquickquote. 
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Headquarters  800-343-6474 

500  Old  Connecticut  Path 
Framingham,  MA  01701 


Northeast 

508-879-0700 

Midwest 

312-943-4266 

South 

972-233-0882 

New  York  Metro 

201-587-0090 

Southeast 

904-284-4972 

San  Francisco  Bay  Area 

£>5°'357'020° 

Pacific  Northwest 

425-451-0133 

425-451-0211 

Southern  California 

949-250-3942 

Marketplace/Marketpack 

508-879-0700 
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EDITORIAL  FEATURES 

October 

26 

October 

16 

QuickStudy  CORBA 

November 

2 

October 

23 

Review  Center  Internet-Based  Training:  What 
tools  are  available  to  support  Web-based  training, 
and  how  do  they  compare  to  training  companies’ 
offsite  offerings? 

QuickStudy  IMAP 

November 

9 

October 

30 

QuickStudy  Kernel  Technology 

November 

16 

November 

6 

Review  Center  Annual  Customer  Satisfaction 
Survey  on  PCs  and  Notebooks. 

Annual  Skills  Survey 

QuickStudy  PC  distribution  channels 

November 

23 

November 

13 

QuickStudy  XML 

November 

30 

November 

20 

Review  Center  Cool  Stuff:  Reviews  of  the  latest 
innovative  gadgets  and  products  to  help  you  do 
your  job. 

QuickStudy  QLAP 

December 

7 

November 

25* 

QuickStudy  Merced 

December 

M 

December 

4 

Review  Center  Server  Operating  System:  NT  vs. 
Unix  vs.  Netware. 

QuickStudy  Euro  Dollar 

December 

21 

December 

n 

QuickStudy  Universal  Serial  Bus 

December 

28 

January 

4 

December 

i8 

Annual  Forecast  Issue  An  examination  of  the 
technologies  and  issues  that  will  impact  corporate 
IT  in  1999. 

Annual  Hiring  Outlook  A  survey  that  tracks  which 
regions,  industries  and  technologies  will  present 
IT  job  opportunities  in  1999. 

QuickStudy  Clustering  Technology 

Trade  Show  Distribution 

October  19  Issue  Networld+Interop,  Atlanta,  10/21-10/23 
November  16  Issue  Comdex  Fall,  Las  Vegas,  11/16-11/20 


*Please  note  early  advertising  close  due  to  Thanksgiving  Day  holiday. 

This  editorial  calendar  is  subject  to  change  at  the  discretion  of  Computerworld. 
Please  check  with  your  advertising  sales  representative  to  confirm  issue  editorial  content. 
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